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A PATRIARCH OF THE TRADE. 


The biography of a patriarch requires little comment. 
It is a complete and concrete story, demonstrating anew 
the fact that industry is rewarded with competence, and 
integrity with honor. The lumber industry has its patri- 
archs, men whose life stories reveal 
their characters. They have had 
their beginnings and they have had 
their reverses; but, above these 
mere incidents, they have risen to 
a reverential fame inspiring to all 
who know them. It is the privilege 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
week to present the history of 
George W. Sisson, president of the 
A. Sherman Lumber Company, of 
Potsdam, N. Y., than whom in the 
lumber industry exists no more 
sturdy figure or more admirable 
and thoroughly whole-souled man. 

George Wing Sisson was born at 
Glens Falls, Warren county, N. Y., 
December 19, 1828, a son of James 
Sisson, one of the earliest mer- 
chants in that town. He is of 
English descent, his ancestors on 
his father’s side being descendants 
of Richard Warren and Francis 
Cook, who came to America in the 
ship Mayflower in 1620 and settled 
on the island of Nantucket and 
near New Bedford, Mass. His 
mother was descended from Rev. 
John Wing, a nonconformist min- 

ster of ability and note in Eng- 
land, who died in London in 1630 
und whose wife, Deborah Batchel- 
ler, emigrated to America with her 
yur sons in the ship William and 
rances, arriving at Boston June 
, 1632, and settling in Sandwich, 
var Cape Cod, Mass. Some of his 
icestors on the Wing side were 
embers and strong supporters of 

e first society of Friends or 

iakers, organized in America, 

at at Sandwich, Mass., in 1656. 

George Wing Sisson lived with 
his parents in Glens Falls until his 
neteenth year, receiving his edu- 
tion at the Glens Falls Academy, 
1 institution with a high local 
reputation. On leaving school, he 
gaged as clerk with a leading 
erchant of Schenectady, N. Y. 
1 the spring of 1849 he estab- 
hed a general drug business at 
xsackie, an active town on the 
udson river, remaining there 
eleven years and building up a 
ucrative business. In 1860 he re- 
moved to Glens Falls, N. Y., and 
in that city established on a large 
Seale a drug and mercantile busi- 
ness, which he conducted with 
signal success for many years. 

Glens Falls at that time was a 
noted lumber and sawmill town, 
and some of its lumbermen were becoming interested in 
the forests and mills on the north slope of the Adiron- 
dacks, The outlook in this business so appealed to Mr. 
Sisson that he closed out his drug business in the spring 
of 1867 and engaged at Potsdam, St. Lawrence county, 
New York, in the manufacture of lumber, having bought 
a half interest in the sawmill property then known as 


~ » oF 


the Pomeroy & Pierson mill. This mill was at once 
replaced with a much larger mill, a planing mill was 
built and equipped and the manufacture of lumber 
projected on a large scale. The mill property, with 
its little hamlet of tenement houses, shops ete., became 
known throughout the surrounding country as Sissonville. 





GEORGE WING SISSON, OF POTSDAM, N. Y.; 
Virile Exemplar of Sturdy Adherence to Sound Business Principles. 


In the business reverses of 1873 Mr. Sisson met with 
financial disaster, but in 1875, having been joined by 
Augustus Sherman, a wealthy lumber manufacturer of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., their concern, the A. Sherman Lum- 
ber Company, now having abundant capital, started on 
a business career that proved to be prosperous, Mr. Sis- 
son being the resident and active managing partner. 


Mr. Sherman died in the fall of 1884, and January 1, 
1886, his grandsons, William R. Weed and Frederic A. 
Weed, succeeded him in the partnership.. Later their 
interests were sold to Mr. Sisson, and the business of 
the A. Sherman Lumber Company was incorporated, the 
capital stock all being owned by Mr. Sisson and mem- 
bers of his immediate family. 

The A. Sherman Lumber Com- 
pany has become a large owner of 
Adirondack timber lands and has 
carried on the manufacture of fin- 
ished lumber of all kinds, shingles, 
lath, boxshooks ete. at its Sisson- 
ville plant, as well as at its large 
steam saw mill at Tupper Lake, 
Franklin county, N. Y. The two 
mills have a capacity of 25,000,000 
feet of fine lumber annually. 

To these large interests in the 
Adirondacks has been added lately 
a new development in the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. Mr. 
Sisson and his sons have acquired a 
large interest in the Nepisiguit 
Lumber Company, at Bathhurst, N. 
B., at which place is a very large 
modern shingle mill and sawmill 
plant, backed up by 650 square 
miles of timber land well covered 
with spruce, cedar and pine. This 
last venture is expected to insure 
a long and continuous timber sup- 
ply for the manufacture of spruce 
and pine lumber, the celebrated 
New Brunswick white cedar shin- 
gles and pulpwood. Associated 
with them in the enterprise are 
Springfield (Mass.) and other 
eastern lumbermen and capitalists, 

Mr. Sisson was one of the pro- 
jectors and largely instrumental in 
establishing the Racquette River 
Paper Company, of Potsdam, N. 
Y., which was incorporated in 1891. 
He became its first president, an 
office which he still holds. Its 
plant is on the Racquette river, 
three miles north of Potsdam vil- 
lage, and is of the most modern 
construction for the production of 
both ground wood and chemical 
pulp, and the manufacture of No. 
1 manilla and wrapping fibers of 
the highest grade. One of the best 
waterpowers on Racquette river is 
developed at this point, with a 
concrete and steel dam and flume. 
The entire buildings are of con- 
crete, steel and brick. The daily 
capacity of the plant is 70 tons of 
finished paper, made from pulp 
produced within the plant itself. 
The raw material for this plant is 
secured from the company’s lands 
in the Adirondacks, tributary to 
the Racquette river. Its holdings, 
together with the A. Sherman Lum- 
ber Company, aggregate 85,000 
acres, which insures them a supply 
of raw material for many years to come. The Racquette 
River Paper Company is a close corporation, the entire 
capital stock being held by Mr. Sisson and his sons, and 
the business is under their direct personal management. 

In all of these enterprises Mr. Sisson is ably assisted 
by his five sons, Rufus L. Sisson, George W. Sisson, jr., 

(Concluded on Page 139.) 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
25, 1909, was 13,554. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day 
of December, 1909. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 























LONGEVITY OF. SPRUCE. 


A short time ago a railroad crew preparing a new 
roadbed for the West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company, 
with mill at Cass, W. Va., unearthed a spruce log about 
15 feet below the surface of the ground. On top of this 
log spruce timber had been growing, it is presumed, for 
about 300 years. <A piece of the log has been forwarded 
to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and is a great 
curiosity. The wood fiber is apparently as well preserved 
and almost as tough as newly cut timber. The example 
of the durability of spruce requires no comment. Of 
course the builder who uses spruce for exposed work can 
not reasonably expect it to last 300 years, and very few 
people can have other than an academic interest in such 
a length of service. 











BROADENING THE SCOPE OF HARD- 
WOOD ASSOCIATION WORK. 


The annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States is to be held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, February 1-2-3. The broad invitation that 
has gone out is interesting when compared with the 
policy of former years. When lumber associations were 
in a more or less experimental stage it was deemed 
advisable to restrict the attendance at meetings to those 
who were liberal enough to contribute to the expense of 
carrying on the association work. In contrast with this 
restriction is the present broad minded plan of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association which prints upon 
its letterheads, where everyone with whom its officers 
are in correspondence must see it, the statement: ‘‘Our 
annual meeting will be held in Cincinnati, February 
1-2-3, 1910. You are invited to attend.’’ 

The rule which determines an applicant’s eligibility 
for membership in the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation names the following classes: 


‘*A—-Any manufacturer of hardwood lumber in the 
United States, 

‘*B—Any planing mill operator manufacturing hard- 
wood lumber into finished material and shipping same 
into the market in carload lots. 

‘*C—Any operator who manufactures hardwood: furni- 
ture and vehicle stock. 

‘*D—Any manufacturer who consumes hardwood lum- 
ber. 

‘¢E—Wholesalers, wholesale yardmen and exporters 
interested in the hardwood industry.’’ 

The association is desirous of securing the affiliation 
of as many as possible from any of these classes, but 
the invitation to its annual meeung is still broader and 
includes everyone who is sufficiently interested in the 
hardwood business to attend. 


FEDERAL INCORPORATION LAW. 


One of the important measures which Congress will 
have to consider shortly will be a voluntary federal 
incorporation law which has been drafted at the direc- 
tion of the President and which was discussed at some 
length in the special message of the President trans- 
mitted to Congress, January 7. Some of the daily 
newspapers have printed what purported to be the gist 
of the bill but up to the time of going to press the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no direct information as to 
the provisions of the proposed act other than the out- 
line contained in the President’s message. It is safe 
to say, however, that a voluntary federal incorporation 
law which will permit large business enterprises to sub- 
mit themselves to reasonable government regulation will 
meet with the approval of the country at large. Such 
a law must be free from the obnoxious features which 
characterize many of the state incorporation acts or it 
will not be effective, since it will be for the corpora- 
tions to decide whether or not they shall take advantage 
of the opportunity to incorporate directly under the 
government. 

The right kind of a law, however, would work to the 
benefit of corporations which are doing a large inter- 
state business if for no other reason, because it would 
relieve them of the undue burdens imposed by many of 
the states. With this regard, the President, in his 
message, said: ‘‘The conflicting laws of the different 
states of the Union with respect to foreign corporations 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for one corporation 
to comply with their requirements so as to carry on 
business in a number of different states.’’ Comment 
on the bill to be introduced would be useless at this 
time. The idea, however, seems to be a good one if 
properly worked out. 
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HARDWOOD LOG VALUES. 


Value of stumpage, logging expense and transportation charges, with a small. 
profit added for the operator, go to make up the cost of hardwood logs at the 
saw mill or veneer plant. Ten years ago veneer manufacturers paid $17.50 to 
$20.50 for poplar logs and $19 to $25 for white oak logs, none of which were less 
than 20 inches in diameter. Today they are paying 75 to 150 percent more, and 
are taking at the increase in price qualities which they would not have consid- 
ered available for their needs in 1899. A like condition of affairs is found in 
lumber manufacturing ¢ireles. Prices are advancing and qualities, which at one 
time were left in the woods because of the presence of defects, now are bought 
and presumably handled at a profit. In many cases the sale of the manufac- 
tured produets is only sufficient to cover the cost of production and allows 50 
cents to $1 a thousand feet for stumpage. This is a decided improvement in 
affairs, as the change in hardwood ecireles during the last decade not only has 
given a value to classes and kinds of timber which previously were unmerchant- 
able but has increased the value of standing timber. 

In the lumber trade, as perhaps in no other industry, profits from manufacture 
are kept at a low rate, because of what may be termed the absorptive powers of 
stumpage. A permanent increase in the price of lumber is followed closely by a 
gain in the value of timber. 

Many lumbermen know from experience that frequently they could have sold 
their entire holdings and have realized as great, or a greater profit, on a basis 
of the estimated stumpage than they derived through its manufacture and sale. 

The questions involved in this transaction are looked at from radically different 
viewpoints. Some operators claim they are making money when, in reality, they 
are merely converting their assets—selling their timber. In late years, however, 
the majority of lumbermen have held that an institution should receive a suf- 
ficient price for its lumber to cover the value of the stumpage cost of production, 
including such items as insurance, depreciation, interest on the investment and a 
reasonable profit for the manufacturer. This generally is regarded as a proper 
method of measuring the success or failure of an undertaking. The real question 
involved, therefore, is whether or not manufacturers are deriving a just profit 
from the conversion of their timber and this, in turn, opens up the vista of ways 
and means of giving the timber additional value. 





WouLp not it be highly proper for the advocates of forest conservation 
to file a bill against the wide gage saw? 





CROP CONDITIONS AND THE RETAIL TRADE. 


Reviewers of the cereal markets since January 1 have indulged in copious com- 
ments on the movement and prices of the grains, wheat, corn and oats being the 
most potent influences in the markets, therefore the most fruitful of comment. At 
the end of the last year the paradox appeared that there had been large crops, high 
prices, yet comparatively small supplies at points of concentration. Manipulation 
for speculation in wheat and oats had been prevalent to an unusual extent through- 
out the later months of the year. 

Accumulations of wheat and corn at terminal points during the fall market period 
are said to have been the smallest in years, which was considered surprising, since 
prices seemed to have been high enough to bring out all the surplus in the hands 
of producers and country elevator men. Finally it was concluded that the reason 
for withholding shipments was that producers had changed their method of market- 
ing and had become speculators in their own products; that is, they held for a rise 
in prices, and let out only what was actually necessary to meet current obligations. 
Even in that respect the farmers are able to fortify themselves, as formerly was 
not the case, by borrowing money at their local banks, a measure of financing that 
has become possible within a few years by the uprising of many county banks where 
once there were few. That is to say, within a few years good crops and paying 
prices therefor have placed the farmers in such a position that they are able to 
carry their crops until they are ready to sell them, determinable on prevailing prices. 

Another feature of crop marketing has arisen: The United States is fast becom- 
ing the largest consumer of its cereals. Exporting is a diminishing factor as com- 
pared to home consumption. This tends to an increase of cash buying for local mills 
and at interior milling points, which, of course, deflects grains from the points 
where they are held for the world’s markets and speculation. It is predicted that 
with the continued gain in home consumption there will be a diminution of the 
quantity available for export. Hence the financing for the annual crop movement 
will be distributed more than heretofore, which will be in the nature of a revolution 
in the system that heretofore has prevailed. Thus it is likely that the fall pinch in 
the money market consequent on the shipment of money to the interior to move the 
crops will come to be much less acute than it has been. The farmers through the 
aid of the country banks, backed by the banks in the interior cities, will be able to 
move the crops without the help so much as formerly of the New York and Boston 
monetary institutions. 

Thus it can be assumed that home consumption and home financing, and the 
ability to hold back grain for the sustentation of prices, are the reasons why prices 
can be maintained at a high level despite a large outturn of the crops. 

Bearing on the foregoing is the state of the cash wheat market during the larger 
part of the last year. During the earlier months of the year all the cash wheat was 
well held, with a big merchandising business in progress. During the last half of 
the year cash wheat commanded a premium over the futures, even throughout the 
after harvest rush, and held it until the year’s end. Prices in the Southwest were 
higher than in Chicago the greater part of the fall, and in the Northwest Duluth 
was the only market that was on a shipping basis with Chicago. 

It is claimed that 30 to 40 percent of the wheat crop is still held back unmar- 
keted, and that farmers have a good deal of money borrowed on their holdings. 
This, if but partly true, shows the ability to borrow money in order to hold their 
crops, and is corroborative of what was said in the foregoing paragraphs. The 
farmers largely are making the market. As to corn, the crop in Nebraska, and 
contiguous states, doubtless to a large extent, still stands on the stalks in the fields, 


heavy rains in November and snow and cold weather in December making it impossi- 
ble to harvest the crop. This corn will be“a monty resource later in the year. Pork 
is commanding an unprecedented price, another large cash resource. 

The condition of the grain producers of the North and the cotton, sugar and rice 
producers of the South should be favorable to a rural retail lumber trade, especially 
since yard stocks are generally low. Whether it shall start early or late will much 
depend on the weather. 





Tue time will come in the history of our country when an odd length 
board, an odd width board, or anything that shall bear the name of a 
board will be eagerly grabbed. 


THE CHANGE IN THE FOREST SERVICE. 


The people of the United States have an abiding faith in their own unhurried, 
unbiased conclusions. In this country men speak of office or officeholder with 
respect, but adulation is not a national characteristic. A feeling exists that the 
people make the office and select the officer and that, therefore, neither is created 
for self aggrandizement, but for some serious and useful work on behalf of the 
creators. The assumption of power and dignity on the part of.any officeholder 
not infrequently calls forth rebuke. The people care less for the officer than 
for the office, less for both than the proper fulfilment of duty. 

It is for these reasons that the people of the United States regard the removal 
of Gifford Pinchot, Forester, with profound regret. The public at large, timber 
owners, lumber manufacturers and those interested in the general scheme of con- 
servation of natural resources, have come to look upon him as an efficient instru- 
ment for the advancement of their general and undivided interests, so that the 
suddenness of his removal from office came as a distinct and unpleasant shock. 

Gifford Pinchot devoted himself to the duties of his office and to the general 
scheme of conservation as he understood it—and his understanding was broad and 
impartial—with a singleness of purpose that has characterized the lives and the 
actions of few holders of public office ef public trust. He took to forestry as 
a vocation, was not dependent upon it for his livelihood, and applied himself to 
mastering every phase of the involved relations of the government and the govern- 
ment’s forests with the people. In the course of his long incumbency of the 
office of forester he made mistakes—as other men do—and he rectified his own mis- 
takes and those of others, as many others do not. He had the courage to go ahead 
and do things to the best of the knowledge and information at the disposal of the 
service and later, when better equipped and informed, practices were changed 
and improvements made. Through it all he labored with a love of work, the 
joys and beauties of which have not been revealed to everyone. 

A committee has been appointed to ferret out the merits or the demerits of the 
great Pinchot-Ballinger controversy, and the patience of the American public 
may be great enough to await the outcome of its investigation before deciding 
whether Mr. Pinchot carried his interpretation of the law to its most extreme 
application or exceeded the limits set. This has been given as the basis of the 
conflict. 

The political side of the question is exceedingly complex and bewildering. In 
the letter of removal President Taft justifies his course by stating: 

When -the people of the United States elected me president they placed 
me in an office of the highest dignity and charged me with the duty of 
maintaining that dignity and proper respect for the office on the part of 
my subordinates. Moreover, if I were to pass over this matter in silence it 


would be most demoralizing to the discipline of the executive branch 
of the government. 

By your own conduct you have destroyed your usefulness as a helpful 
subordinate of the government and it, therefore, now becomes my duty 
to direct the secretary of agriculture to remove you from office as the 
forester. 


This utterance on the part of President Taft has been given two interpreta- 
tions: One that he was oversensitive in regard to his dignity; the other, that the 
conflict of opinion between Secretary Ballinger and Forester Pinchot was detri- 
mental to the best interests of the government. Those who hold the latter opinion, 
however, also assert that both gentlemen should have been relieved of office, if either, 
‘*for the good of the service.’’ 

In an address to the men who have worked with him for years in carrying on 
the Forest Service, Mr. Pinchot said: 

I don’t want you to get the idea—and this is my personal end of it— 
that because I am going out of the service I am in any way losing my 
interest in it or my touch with it or with you. Conservation is my life- 
work in the government or out of it. And this is the most important 
piece of conservation work there is. Therefore, I propose to know all 
about it, to follow the work you are all doing, to keep my interest in it 
and, so far as that is in any way possible, to keep in touch with it and 
my knowledge of it. 

A prominent lumberman stated this week that the loss of the Forest Service 
was the gain of the lumber industry; that Mr. Pinchot was a man who could be 
employed in carrying on the many schemes of conservation that have sprung up 
in different states and sections; that his great knowledge, devotion and ability 
would be used by those who had the advancement of the general interests at 
heart, and that Mr. Pinchot would be even more valuable to the nation in the 
future than he has been in the past. That he will be a free agent to give his 
service and devote himself to the advancement of the work in any section where 
his codperation and support may be enlisted. ; 

This idea contains much for the comfort of those who sincerely regret his 
removal from the office of forester and have freely expressed their regret. 

Later: Thursday came the announcement of the contemplated appointment of 
Henry Solon Graves to succeed Mr. Pinchot. In this tactful manner Mr. Taft has 
virtually approved the Pinchot policies as regards the administration of the national 
forest. Henry Solon Graves, the new forester, is well known to the lumbermen 
of the country as dean of the Yale Forestry School. Lumbermen have taken a great 
interest in his work, several years ago endowing a chair of lumbering in the Yale 
school. Many lumbermen of prominence have lectured to the students and in other 
ways have codperated with the management with a view to giving the future for- 


esters a practical knowledge of lumbering affairs as well as a theoretical knowledge 
of forestry. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


The special message of the President transmitted to Congress January 7, 1909, 
contained such provisions as President Taft deems advisable for the amendment 
of the interstate commerce law, and the President in the message expresses the belief 
that the adoption of his recommendations will ‘‘make it a complete and effective 
measure for securing reasonableness of rates and fairness of practices in the opera- 
tion of interstate railroad lines, without undue preference to any individual or class 
over any other; and prevent the recurrence of many of the practices which have given 
rise in the past to so much public inconvenience and loss.’’ ; 

The basis of this part of the message is the reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal years 1908 and 1909, the latter of which was reviewed in 
a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In the annual report for 1908 the 
commission called attention to the fact that its orders were repeatedly set aside or 
rendered ineffective by reason of the practice of federal courts in allowing injunc- 
tions upon ex parte affidavits, thereby suspending the commission’s orders. Regarding 
this the commission said: ; 

It has from the first been well understood that the success of the present 
act as a regulating measure depended largely upon the facility with which 
temporary injunctions could be obtained. If a railroad company, by mere 
allegation in its bill of complaint, supported by ex parte affidavits, can 
overturn the result of days of patient investigation, no very satisfactory 
result can be expected. ‘The railroad loses nothing by these proceedings, 
since if they fail it can only be required to establish the rate and to pay to 
shippers the difference between the higher rate collected and the rate it 
usually profits, because it can seldom be required to return more than a 
fraction of the excess charges collected. 

In its report for 1909 the commission showed that of the seventeen cases referred 
to in its 1908 report only one had been decided by the Supreme Court. The Presi- 
dent takes the view that the hearing of applications for injunctions or for suspen- 
sion of interstate commerce commission orders should come within the jurisdiction 
of a court which should have technical knowledge of the business of rate-making. 
He recommends the establishment of a court to be known as the ‘‘ United States 
Court of Commerce,’’ to be composed of five judges, selected from among the circuit 
judges of the United States. It is recommended that this court shall have exclusive 
original jurisdiction: First—In cases where it is sought to enforce an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission other than for the payment of money or for 
the collection of a forfeiture of penalty and not including criminal cases; second— 
In all eases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul or suspend any order or requirement 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; third—In all cases brought under section 
3 of the act of February 19, 1903, known as the Elkins act, which at present are 
brought in a United States circuit court, and all such mandamus proceedings as are 
within the provisions of section 20 or section 23 of the interstate commerce law, 
now coming within the jurisdiction of a United States circuit court. 

In support of the contention that such a judicial body should take jurisdiction 
over interstate commerce litigation the President cites the precedent of the court 
of customs appeals, established by the tariff act of August 5, 1909. The same 
reasoning which was followed in establishing that court may be used as an argu- 
ment in favor of the United States Court of Commerce. Going further into detail, 
it is recommended that the court be permitted to hold sessions in different parts 
of the United States, if found desirable, its regular sessions, however, to be held 
at the capitol, and that its orders and judgments shall be final, subject only to 
review by the United States Supreme Court, with the provision that no decree of 
the court of commerce shall be stayed on appeal until the supreme court shall so 
order. The court would have power to suspend or restrain the operation of an 
order of the commission under review, but only after notice and hearing. 

The President calls attention to the fact that the commission is now a blend- 
ing of administrative, legislative and judicial functions of government. It initiates 
and defends litigation in the courts for the enforcement or in the defense of its 
orders and decrees; it employs attorneys to act under its instructions, and, at the 
same time, it acts in a judicial capacity, this, of course being its more important 
function. It is suggested that the other functions of the commission deprive it of 
ithe impartial judicial attitude which it should maintain and that, therefore, the 
law should be amended to provide that all proceedings relating to orders and 
decrees of the commission be brought by or against the United States eo nomine, 
and that such matters be placed in charge of an assistant attorney general, acting 
under the direction of the attorney general. 

Another radical and farreaching amendment proposed by the President is based 
upon the republican platform of 1908, which urged that the law should be so 
changed as to give the railroads the right to make and publish traffic agreements 
subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but maintaining 
at all times the principle of competition between naturally competing lines and 
avoiding joint control of such lines in every instance. The President indorses this 
proposition. 

Another recommendation of great importance to shippers is that Congress amend 
the law so as to make it the duty of a carrier, upon request by a shipper, to quote 
in writing the rate applicable to a proposed shipment under any tariffs to which the 
carrier is a party, with the provision that if the party making the request shall 
suffer damage in consequence of refusal or omission to quote the proper rates, or, 
as a result of misstatement of the rate by the carrier, then the carrier shall be 
liable to a penalty in some reasonable amount, say, $250, to be recovered by the 
United Siates in a civil action to be brought by the district attorney. A provision 
of this sort, it is urged, would compel greater diligence on the part of carriers 


and their agents and would afford shippers some protection which they now do not 


have, 

Congress is urged to authorize the commission to act on its own initiative in cases 
relating to alleged excessive rates or unduly discriminatory practices, and it is 
suggested that the law be amended empowering the commission to pass upon classi- 
fications of commodities, as it now is empowered to do with respect to maximum 
rates. 

The President takes up in detail in his message the question of permitting the 
commission to investigate proposed increases in rates before they become effective. 
Under the present law the commission has no jurisdiction over a rate until it has 


become the legal rate, and, upon finding that such a rate already in existence is 
excessive, the commission, although clothed with power to direct that it be reduced, 
is powerless to render real aid to the shipper because the railroads by going into 
the courts are able to stay the commission’s orders for long periods, sometimes for 
years. On this point, which has been of especial interest to lumbermen, the Presi- 
dent says: 


I therefore recommend that the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
empowered, whenever any proposed increase of rates is filed, at once, either 
on complaint or of its own motion, to enter upon an investigation into the 
reasonableness of such charge, and that it be further empowered, in its 
discretion, to postpone the effective date of such proposed increase for 
a period not exceeding sixty days beyond the date when such rate would 
take effect. If within this time it shall determine that such increase is 
unreasonable, it may. then, by its order, either forbid the increase at all or 
fix the maximum beyond which it shall not be made. If, on the other hand, 
at the expiration of this time, the commission shall not have completed 
its investigation, then the rate shall take effect precisely as it would under 
the existing law, and the commission may continue its investigation with 
such results as might be realized under the law as it now stands. 

Another recommendation, which, if adopted, would undoubtedly result in great 
benefit to shippers, is that the commission be empowered, by proper amendment, to 
establish additional through routes and maximum joint rates where one such 
through route already exists. To quote the message: 

I know of no reason why a shipper should not have the right to elect . 
between two or more established through routes to which the initial carrier 
may be a party, and to require his shipment to be transported to destination 
over such of such routes as he may designate for that purpose, subject, how- 
ever, in the exercise of this right to such reasonable regulations as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may prescribe. 

It is apparent that the Executive has given close attention to the conditions 
surrounding the workings of the Interstate Commerce Commission and that he has 
been thoroughly informed as to the needs of the country in the way of amendatory 
legislation. There seems to be nothing in the recommendations contained in the 
message which shippers of the country should object to—in fact, nothing which 
would prove other than beneficial to their interests. Doubtless the railroad interests 
will object strenuously to the adoption of some of the suggestions which have been 
made, but, upon the presentation to Congress of the bills which have been prepared 
at the President’s direction to cover the points reviewed, it would seem to be 
the part of wisdom to urge upon Congress the importance of early and favorable 
action. Anything which will improve traffic and rate conditions is worth an effort. 


OL BBB BELLO LD IDO 


SoME conflict seems to exist between the relative claims of Chicago and 
New York as to which is the greater lumber consuming center. Chicago 
handled 2,584,512,000 feet of lumber last year. The New York*Evening 
Mail says that ¢ity is the greatest consumer of lumber, ‘‘ having over 200 
planing mills and woodworking establishments, which employ 8,207 men. 
The products of the mills in 1909 were valued at $22,639,262. Two-thirds 
of the output was in sash, doors and blinds.’’ That is pretty good for 
New York, but look at the size of the pile of lumber handled by Chicago. 





EXCESSIVE FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS. 


Progress is reported by those who are endeavoring to bring about a change in 
the methods of writing fire insurance. Those behind this movement are asking for 
nothing impossible or impracticable. They do ask, however, for information that will 
enable those carrying the insurance risk of the country to regulate their affairs in an 
intelligent manner. They are asking for definite classification of risks, with a view 
of putting the insurance business on an assured footing. 

The digest of the statement made by George H. Holt, printed in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is confirmed by the testimony embodied in the 
public record of the hearing and is not, therefore, merely a personal opinion. Insur- 
ance men and those who have given attention to insurance matters agree that 
present costs are excessive; that reduction should have been made long ago, but 
that the companies without the assistance of the state have not the power to correct 
existing evils. 

It is stated also that a reduction of possibly 25 percent could be made in the 
rates in Illinois, which would be not only a distinct advantage to the policyholders, 
but with the business changed and put upon a secure basis, will permit of its being 
carried on with additional profit and security to the insurance companies. The 
policyholders of Illinois pay in to the treasuries of the insurance companies about 
$27,000,000 annually, and, of this amount, those in Chicago and Cook county pay in 
about $10,500,000. 

The movement, however, is not state or sectional, but a national one. The insur- 
ance business in the United States is said to be conducted in an unbusinesslike 
manner; to be expensive not only to the individual or concern that buys but to the 
companies as well. In fact, that this vast business, involving an outlay on the part 
of business interests of probably $300,000,000 annually, is conducted in a haphazard 
manner without definite information as to cost or risk involved on any particular class 
of business, 

Figures compiled for the fire insurance business in Illinois show that the ratio 
of fire losses to premiums paid has been 45 percent; that, on this basis alone, the 
premiums collected have been $19,000,000 in excess of what they should have been. 

The rally call of this organization is: ‘‘Let the risk make the rate. Find out 
what the risk is and then change the rating as hazard is reduced.’’ This is a sensible 
method of getting at the insurance business, as those concerned in the interinsurance 
companies have learned from experience. The committee has made the broad state- 
ment that $1,000,000 will buy the same indemnity in Europe as $10,000,000 will in 
this country. If this is true, the business men of America have something to learn 
in regard to the insurance business. 

A definite classification has been suggested to take the place of the present method 
of rating. Those who are interested in this matter, whether residing in Illinois or 
any other state in the Union, can secure complete information regarding the plans 
of the committee which now has this matter in charge by addressing George H. 
Holt, 315 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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BEING PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Being President of the United States is somewhat similar to being editor of a 
newspaper. No instance is on record where either was done to the satisfaction of 
the public. Most readers believe they should have the right to tell the editor 
how the paper should be conducted. Most people believe they are sufficiently 
well informed to decide for the President and his cabinet whenever emergency 
arises. This freedom of exvression and belief acts as a safety valve and lets 
off energy which might otherwise be utilized for the manufacture of explosives 
or the organization of secret societies. 

At the same time, the situation at Washington is to be deplored. Leaders of 
the republican party are making strenuous efforts to retain command of the situa- 
tion, a laudable desire which has not been carried out with entire success. In the 
meantime the legislative needs of the country are neglected. Both regulars and 
insurgents appear to be deriving a great deal of entertainment from the situation, 
but the public at large is decidedly tired of the embroglio, save for interest in its 
probable effect upon future elections. 


LBA BBO 


Let’s hope, now that it is up to Congress, that the cabinet linen will 
be well laundered, and quickly. Less squabbling and more work will please 
the voters. 


CANADA HALTS ON TARIFF CLAUSE. 


Apparently Canada is not anxious to precipitate tariff complication between 
itself and the United States. An announcement is made that the proposed 
tariff treaty with France has been postponed until after March 31, when the 
maximum clause of the Aldrich law becomes effective, in the event that it is 
not set aside by the President. In discussing this question recently it was held 
by a member of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association that the export 
duty on pulpwood would be sufficient to require the application of the maximum 
tariff on paper and pulpwood. But this does not seem conclusive, as Canada 
does not purpose placing a duty on exports but gontemplates prohibiting exports 
to the United States or all other countries, and such action, therefore, is not a 
discrimination against the United States. 


LOG VALUES ON PUGET SOUND. 


A factor has been thrust into lumber business of the Puget sound region 
that is of much importance in view of coming spring trade, especially as involving 
the fir output. Many of the logging camps have been forced by cold weather 
to a shutdown of a duration unusual in that region of Chinook winds, Japan currents 
and, usually, mild winter temperature. 

Last fall there was talk about the short supply of logs and the probability of 
an advance in prices. The floods in December, or late November, did not miti- 
gate the situation. Then came extremely cold weather and the suspension of 
operations in the camps. Log operators throughout the last half of 1909 insisted 
that their product should sell at higher prices, so that the present movement, 
aided by the freezeup as an argument, gives them opportunity to insist on what 
they have wanted for some time. 

It was the intention to declare an advance on fir logs on January 1, but the 
date has been deferred to February 1. It is announced that an advance of $1 
a thousand over 1909 prices is being paid along the Tacoma Eastern railroad. 
Fir logs delivered in the water are being contracted for at $7, $10 and $15, with 
$8.50 a thousand being paid for camp run logs. Advices from Anacortes are to 
the effect that $11 to $13 is being paid for cedar logs in that locality and that 
they are scarce at that price. 











NATURE never stoops to explain; if she did it would be highly inter- 
esting to know why the soil of Minnesota produces no hemlock trees. 


ANOTHER SIXTEENTH SECTION DECISION. 


The most recent decision affecting the owners of timber rights on sixteenth 
sections of lands in Mississippi has been handed down by the Chancery court of 
Harrison county, Mississippi, at Gulfport, in the case ‘of the People vs. the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company. In this case the court held that the sale of timber 
and wood on the sixteenth sections described in the bill of complaint was made 
for a grossly inadequate consideration and accordingly was a fraud on the inhab- 
itants of the townships to which the respective sections belonged and therefore 
void. The court also held that the board of supervisors attempted to convey all 
the timber and wood on the sections without fixing a time limit within which it 
must be removed and without providing for its removal, thus conveying an estate 
in fee simple in the land. The conveyance was also held void as a violation of 
section 211 of the constitution of Mississippi, of 1890, and the deed was declared 
void and canceled, conditional upon the state’s paying the defendant on or before 
June 1, 1910, or within sixty days after final decision of the supreme court, the 
sum of $1,550 with interest at 6 percent, to the date of refund. 

Upon the making of such payment by the state it was held that the title to the 
wood and timber on the sixteenth sections should revert to the stae for the use 
and benefit of the respective townships. 

Of course this decision by the trial court is subject to review upon appeal if 
the defendant sees fit to take such action and it is an open question whether or 
not the upper court would take the same view of the law as applied to the facts 
shown. One of the peculiar features of some of the decisions in these cases is 
that courts have been holding in effect that a consideration adequate at the time 
of the transaction may later become grossly inadequate because of the apprecia- 
tion in value of the commodity sold. This view becomes possible because the 
conveyance did not place a proper limit upon the time in which the timber should 
be removed, and it seems to be the opinion of the courts that inasmuch as the 
transaction was not closed promptly by the removal of the timber it is proper to 





look back into the consideration and to judge its adequacy by the prices now 
prevailing upon such tracts. « ° . 

At the time the timber on the sixteenth sections was sold at public auction 
timber on private lands was sold at about the same prices, so that the considera- 
tion could not have been questioned at that time, and had the buyers removed 
the timber immediately there could have been no action such as is now being 
prosecuted by the state. The situation is decidedly unfair to the lumbermen, but 
the courts are inclined to uphold the idea of repudiation. These cases are 
chiefly important as showing the prejudice against legitimate business interests 
which exists in some sections. Had the instigators not believed that such cases 
as this would serve as a sop to a biased public opinion they never would have 
been initiated. 





IN THE discussion of the vexed questions which arise between the whole- 
sale and retail trades there is nothing that will accomplish more than 
fairness. 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD LOGGING CONDITIONS. 


It is too early in the season to confidently predict what will be the outcome of 
the logging season in the hemlock and hardwood sections of Michigan and Wis- 
consin. The general statement is that operators have gone into the woods for a 
large output of logs, and that the hardwood mills will be run full capacity through- 
out the winter. There seems to be a general determination to turn out a full 
stock of lumber and, if possible, to exceed what has been done in any recent year. 

Up to a recent time logging conditions had been excellent. Continued cold 
weather, beginning last month, has frozen the swamps, small lakes and streams 
with bedrock solidity, so that hauling big loads is now a feasible and safe opera- 
tion. Recent heavy snowfalls have occurred in the region south of Lake Superior, 
in both Michigan and Wisconsin, which probably have been some hindrance to 
work in the woods, and it is impossible to forecast what is to come hereafter in 
the way of too much snow, or otherwise. _ 

The high cost of camp supplies is giving operators some concern. In lower 
Michigan the wholesale price of hay is $16 a ton; oats sell at 48 to 50 cents a 
bushel; flour is $6.50 a barrel; beans, $2.25 and $2.50 a bushel; beef, $8 to $10 
a hundred pounds, and salt pork, $26 to $28 a barrel. It is estimated that these 
high costs, together with the high wages that must be paid for labor, will make 
the expense of logging 40 percent more than it was a few years ago. On this 
account, it is argued, lumber must sell at higher prices to correspond with the 
cost of production. 

It does not always follow, however, that costs of production determine the price 
at which lumber must be sold. There is such a thing as overloading the market 
in the zeal to turn out a large amount of product. Especially is this the case 
when the market is active and prices strong and the prospect for demand good. 
Such are the conditions prevailing generally. The good demand for hardwoods 
last year, the upward tendency of prices for the better grades of stock, the lower 
grades coming on encouragingly, and the favorable outlook for the coming season, 
have put new energy into the hardwood industry of the old white pine states. 
The operators hope to get such prices for their output as shall justify them in 
putting forth efforts for a large out-turn, even if the expense of logging shall be 
extraordinarily high. They are willing to take their chances, in the hope of 
winning out on the right side of the venture. Present appearance seems to 
warrant this course. 

In respect to hemlock, the trade in that kind of lumber has improved within 
a few weeks. Manufacturers and dealers holding wholesale stocks in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, at great lake jobbing points, in Pennsylvania and the East, are holding 
their hemlock for better prices than prevailed the greater part of last year. Since 
the cost of logging is so high this winter, they will have added incentive to line 
up for a firm market as a basis for possible higher prices. The output of hem- 
lock logs is liable to be heavy this winter and full stocks of lumber will be the 
result. If the confidence that the majority of lumbermen are nursing, that there 
is to be great prosperity in the general lumber business, shall be the precurser of 
reality, there will be a demand for all the hemlock lumber that can be turned out. 
In any event, there are to be lively times in the logging camps this winter if a 
sufficiency of men and teams can be obtained to do the work and the weather 
shall continue favorable. 
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PRAISED be many men in all branches of the industry who require no 
written code of ethics for their guidance. 





STATUS OF THE TAP LINES. 


By reason of the failure of the Interstate Commerce Commission to make a dis- 
tinction between the so-called legitimate and illegitimate taplines, the best 
authorities on the situation in the Southwest claim that the late ruling in this 
matter is a paper decision only and that the business of the logging railroads 
will continue without interruption. 

By act of Congress railroads were prohibited from transporting other than 
saw mill products—timber, lumber, ties ete.—in the production of which they were 
interested. This has been construed as establishing the legality of the logging 
railroad. The Interstate Commerce Commission has not yet attempted to formu- 
late a rule by which the legitimacy or illegitimacy of a logging railroad may be 
determined. In fact, Commissioner Prouty said that in the original decision such 
an attempt had not been made and he did not think it wise to make the attempt 
when the supplemental opinion is written. The commission stated specifically that 
a logging railroad, provided it is a common carrier, is entitled to a division of the 


through rate. Touching on this point the commission said: 


Let it be carefully noted that the railroad company is a common car- 
rier. The service which it performs and for which it is paid is the service 
of a common carrier. The payment is in consideration of a public service, 
and if this is true it should make no difference whether the means by 
which that service is rendered are provided by the main-line railroad or 
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by independent individuals, or in whole or in part by the same persons 
who own the lumber which is transported. If the railroad is in fact a 
common carrier, if the building of that railroad is for the public interest, 
if the country can not be developed and the lumber brought to market 
unless the railroad is built and operated, then its building and its opera- 
tion is not only a proper thing, but a commendable thing, and the giving 
of the division, which stimulates the’ building and the operation of the 
road, is proper and commendable. That this was the opinion of Congress 
appears from its action in excepting lumber from other commodities, as 
already noted. 

But whatever the public policy of the matter may be, I am unable to 
see how the identity of stock ownership in the lumber company and the 
railroad company can, of itself, render the giving of this division unlaw- 
ful. There is no legal identity between the ownership of the railroad and 
the lumber company. The lumber company would not be sued upon a 
contract of the railroad, nor for a misfeasance of the railroad. To at- 
tempt to say that the business of a stockholder is to be regarded by a rail- 
road as different from the same traffic when offered by a person not a 
stockholder leads to all sorts of absurdities. 


An incorporated logging road, operating under a charter as common carrier, and 
holding itself out as such to the shipping public, must accept and transport all 
traffic offered. Inasmuch as logging roads derive a revenue from their operation 
on a basis of their published tariffs, or in accordance with the charges set by the 
various railroad commissioners of the states in which they are operating, they 
must of necessity be considered as common carriers. In fact, an attorney for 
the railroads has held that any railroad that holds itself to be a common carrier, 
having equipped itself with facilities for serving the public, must be so regarded, 
whether or not it ever hauls a pound of freight for more than one party. 

It could not be reasonably contended that any of these lines could refuse to 
accept and transport shipments tendered them by the public if they are amenable 
to the general laws relating to common carriers, and it would appear as a matter 
of necessity that their status must be fixed and determined by this means. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has held that any railroad participating 
in an interstate rate, whether or not it operates entirely within one state or is 
an interstate carrier itself, must be regarded as doing an interstate business, and 
this view has been upheld by the federal courts. 





A SUCCESSFUL secretary of a retail association must have a combina- 
tion of talent. It is not only necessary that he be a business man and 
organizer, but he must have enough of the inventive genius of the showman 
to provide features that will draw the crowds and then entertain them. 


YELLOW PINE’S MIDWINTER STATE. 


At the close of 1909 manufacturers of southern pine were in a cheerful mood. 
The last half of the year had been characterized by a much improved demand in 
all features except that from the retail yards, and even that had shown a tendency 
to enlarged buying, though stocking on a speculative basis had been absent. The 
main dependence had been the requirement from the railroads, the car builders 
and for building in the cities and industrial centers. These special demands called 
for stuff of comparatively high grade, and absorbed the cut from the best logs and 
the better qualities of all logs. A large percentage was cut on special orders for 
particular uses, and the output had to conform to specifications. 

A like condition obtained in the export trade. City building absorbed a large 
percentage of the cut of dressed strips and finishing lumber, as well as of con- 
struction timber and heavy flooring for warehouses and factories. In meeting 
such special requirements there was a tendency to accumulate a residuum of 
No. 2 yard stock, such as boards, common flooring and ceiling, and small 
dimension, usually disposed of in country yards, and in the cities as well. The 
retail yard trade as a whole had been disappointing, though there were sporadic 
nstances of a fair business in this line. 

As a general thing the retail trade assumed that there was no motive for buying 
more than was necessary to keep up assortments, since prices were not likely to 
go higher during the fall and early winter. It is the habit of retail dealers to 
abstain from stocking ahead unless they ean clearly forecast a rise of prices in 
the near future that will make buying ahead of current requirement a matter of 
speculation. Late last summer the retailers imbibed the notion that the manu- 
facturers of southern pine were talking up higher prices for the fall trade as a 
stimulus to a free stocking up on the part of the retailers as a safeguard against 
a rise. But if there was such an intent on the part of manufacturers and their 
selling agencies it seemed to have no appreciable effect on the retail trade, for it 

ontinued to buy only as the lumber was needed to maintain assortments. 

The new year opened without much change in southern pine conditions that 
prevailed mp to the holidays. The calls for the especial lines of consumption 
ientioned in the outset are about as much in evidence as in the later months of 
last year. Railroads and car companies had placed contracts for timber and lum- 
ber to be filled this year. Many orders were given last year that were not fully 
worked out and the lumber delivered. The mills now are running to a considerable 
-xtent on such requisitions. It is reported that the mills of southwestern Louisiana 
and eastern Texas are still being called upon for railroad and car timber and 
lumber, The manufacturers already have in hand orders for such product suf- 
ficient to keep their mills running for some time. The like is more or less true 
of mills throughout the longleaf pine districts on both sides of the Mississippi 
river. The situation apparently is that the railroads are still making up for the 
quietude in respect to improvements that prevailed for two years after the panic 
in 1907. The roads had run down, and the companies were forced to make 
renewals. There also had been an extensive mileage of new roads built, especially 
in the middle South and Southwest, and material had to be provided for the 
now construction. This movement had acquired such headway that it had to be 
carried over into this year. For this reason it is reasonable to expect that the 
demand for railroad timber and ties will continue, as well as for car stuff in the 
usual variety, features that will keep the mills running independently of the size 
and urgency of the yard trade. 

To the special demands indicated must be added the established export trade, 
which, though not more urgent from the European standpoint, is liable to revive 
when stocks on the other side shall become sufficiently reduced. In other parts of 





the world there will be a continuance of demand that will maintain the offshore 
movement to the absorption of a large percentage of the output. 

The extent and activity of the yard trade is now the most doubtful considera- 
tion. In the Southwest this particular feature of demand is resting under winter 
influences which have been emphasized by prolonged cold weather and much 


snow over a large area of distributing territory. But this can be said: if the 
winter is unusually severe, it will project the spring trade so far forward that 
when the season’s business in the retail line starts up there will be a rush 
for lumber, the natural result of which will tend to a strengthening of prices. 
Retailers should keep an eye peeled for this contingency, to be able to place their 
orders at an opportune date. ‘ 

It is safe to assume that the southern states will take more of the yellow pine 
product than ever before. The cotton crop has been marketed at prices so high 
as to have about fully offset the shortness of the yield. This is noticed from the 
New Orleans viewpoint, where it is said that in all tributary country the financial 
condition never was better. The sale of sugar, rice, corn and other crops has also 
added to the debt-paying and purchasing power of the people of the Southwest 
and middle West. New Orleans bankers, after the shortness of the cotton crop 
had become known, made up their minds that they would be called on for ex- 
tensions of credit and assistance to carry the planters and farmers along until 
another crop could be raised. Instead, there has been an unusual meeting of 
obligations, and the South generally is in a good financial condition. This is 
taken as an earnest that improvements and new developments in that section of 
the country will continue. Thus a large percentage of the lumber produced 
will be consumed in the South. 

It is too early to predict the amount of building that will be done in northern 
cities this year. There may be reaction in that particular from the activity in 
1909. Much will depend on financial and labor conditions. There is general 
expectancy that urban growth will proceed on a large scale as the result of 
industrial activity. If this expectancy shall amount to a forecast, there will be 
the usual dependence on southern pine for structural purposes. 





IN THE whole range of woods there is none that has arisen from a 
plebeian to a high estate as has red oak. 


TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS; A QUERY. 


Friday, January 18, 1907, the lumber industry of the United States was indicted, 
by resolution offered in the United States Senate by Senator Kittredge, of South 
Dakota, the salient features of which are embraced in the following paragraph: 

Resolved, That the secretary of commerce and labor be, and he is hereby 
authorized and ifstructed immediately to inquire, investigate and report to 
Congress or to the President when Congress is not in session, from time to 
time as the investigation proceeds, as to the lumber trade or business of the 
United States which is the subject of interstate or foreign commerce, and 
make full inquiry into the cause or causes of high prices of lumber in the 
various stages of manufacture from the log; and the said investigation 
and inquiry shall be conducted with the particular object of ascertaining 
whether or not there exists among any corporations, companies or persons 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of lumber, any combination, conspiracy, 
trust, agreement or contract intended to operate in restraint of lawful 
trade or commerce in lumber or to increase the market price of lumber in 
any part of the United States. 

In introducing this resolution Mr. Kittredge discussed the ‘‘lumber trust,’’ refer- 
ring to it as the ‘‘king of combinations’’ in restraint of trade. He made many 
allegations in support of the contention that the industry should be investigated, and 
most of these bordered upon criminal charges. Thus the industry as a whole was 
indicted in the supreme legislative body of the nation. When the resolution was 
passed it was believed generally that the government, through the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, would proceed to settle the question for all time as to whether 
or not there had been violation of the ‘‘antitrust’’ law by lumbermen. 

An indictment in this country presumes a fair trial and ultimate conviction or 
acquittal. The only alternative for the prosecution is to admit that it has no case, 
but for some reason the case against the lumber industry has not followed the usual 
channel, 

Speaking on behalf of the trade and, it is believed, voicing the sentiment prevailing 
among lumbermen, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN welcomed the investigation contem- 
plated by the resolution quoted. About three years have elapsed since then—ample 
time, it would seem, for the government, with its facilities for conducting an investi- 
gation, to have acquired all information necessary to establish the truth or falsity of 
Senator Kittredge’s position. Yet, so far as the lumber trade has been able to 
learn, no evidence has been made public. If this investigation has been conducted in 
the interests of the people at large, and it should have been conducted on no other 
line, why should not the results have been made known? If evidence upon which 
prosecution could be based had been gathered the matter should have gone to the 
federal grand juries without delay. If, however, the government was unable to find 
evidence of an unlawful combination among lumbermen, then the trade should have 
had the benefit of a verdict of ‘‘not guilty.’’ 

The resolution provided that the secretary of commerce and labor should investi- 
gate and report to Congress, or if Congress should not be in session, to the President 
from time to time as the investigation should proceed. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
on behalf of the lumber industry, now inquires of the President of the United States, 
and of each member of Congress; WHAT HAS BEEN THE RESULT OF THIS 
INVESTIGATION? 

Lumbermen have not been responsible for the delay in this government investiga- 
tion. They have opened their books to the government and have worked in con- 
junction with the Forest Service to such an extent that that bureau has been able to 
publish a price list covering all sorts of woods, based upon actual sales made in the 
country’s principal markets. Government representatives have been admitted to all 
sorts of association meetings, and have been placed on the mailing lists and receive 
copies of all documents sent out; they have been invited to investigate the private 
records and books of corporations engaged in the business. Now the time has come 
when the trade feels that it has a right to demand of Congress and of the President 
a definite report on the investigation or a discharge for want of prosecution. 
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WONDERS OF TIMBER WEALTH OF NORTH CAROLINA. — 


This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes the most remarkable series of 
timber pictures éver printed. These views were taken in Graham county, North 
Carolina, in the heart of the Southern Appalachian range. They show types of 
the primeval timber wealth of the Great Smoky mountain district. 

The topography of Graham county shows ridge and valley alternating. Drain- 
age for the greater portion of this county is furnished by the Cheoah river, a 
great number of streams-emptying into it from the west. Along these streams 
poplar, cherry, oak, hemlock, chestnut and other hardwoods form a dense, un- 
broken growth. An unusual feature of the timber wealth of that section is the 
presence of highclass merchantable timber on the ridges and plateaus lying at 
a considerable distance from the mean bed of the stream. Highclass cherry, for 
example, forms a continuous growth over the great ridge which forms the divid- 
ing line between Tennessee and North Carolina, and on top of this ridge trees 
of large diameter may be seen which will easily produce two good log lengths. 

This property is owned by the Whiting Manufacturing Company and is being 
developed by it. The company has been operating at different points in the 


Appalachian mountains for a number of years and now has modern plants at 
Abingdon, Va., and Judson, N. C., the latter drawing its log supply from Graham 
county timber holdings. Plans are on foot for increasing the production of the 
North Carolina timber, which when completed will materially increase the produc- 
tion of the Whiting Manufacturing Company’s plants. For many years this com- 
pany has been one of the largest producers in the sections in which it operates. 
The company has grown rapidly, but it has been a substantial growth. 

It is difficult to get away from the commercial idea which the magnificent tim- 
ber pictures printed in this issue convey, and yet the beauty of the many 
valleys on which the timber lies can not be overlodked. This is one of the most 
picturesque and inviting sections of the Appalachian range. It is superior in 
many respects to the country farther to the east, which has been termed ‘‘The 
Land of the Sky.’’ That it has not come into greater prominence is due largely 
to the lack of transportation facilities, which the completion of the Southern rail- 
way from Knoxville to Asheville will remedy. With such timber as that shown 
at their disposal, the future of the interests which control it is assured. - 








GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Generally speaking, the temper of the lumber trade the country over has not 
changed from that prevalent during the last four months of 1909. In certain lines 
there has been some interruption of movement usual to the period extending from 
Christmas to February, but confidence and expectancy have not diminished. Manufac- 
turers and dealers are firm in the faith that this is to be a year of remarkable 
activity in the general lumber business. There is scarcely a discordant note in this 
particular from any of the market and producing centers, and consumers of all 
sorts are in chime with the producers of and dealers in lumber in respect to the 
promising outlook. Makers and users seem {o have no care about what may be 
transpiring in the money market, the political disturbance in England that may affect 
finances, the clashing of factions in our own national Congress, the liquidation that 
is going on in the stock market and the downward trend in security values, the dull- 
ness in the bond market and the general reaction that has occurred in high finance. 
They do not seem to care much for the hard winter that up to date is upon us. 
Overlooking any cautionary signals of the kind mentioned, lumbermen and the con- 
sumers of lumber seem to have resolved that there is to be a big business in their 
lines this year, and that prices are bound to advance; all but the retailers, who are 
remaining quiet and watching carefully for signs of the times, the while they are 
making deliberate inquiries by way of keeping in touch with the market, so as to 
be ready to buy when it shall become clear to their judgment that the right time 
has come. 

* * * 

The American lumber trade has become so diversified that a sweeping observation 
like that in the preceding paragraph necessarily is inadequate to exactly characterize 
the situation in some of its particular phases. For one thing, the managers of lumber 
interests, in all their variety, can not forecast results that may come from weather 
conditions during the winter. Without doubt there is more anxiety in the minds of 
the owners and managers of lumber enterprises than appears on the surface, espe- 
cially amoung those of a high order of intelligence and a long and wide experience, 
and who are in touch with large financial interests. Perhaps such recall that booms 
which succeed panics make premonitory starts, with lapses between, before the final 
high tide sweeps in the great prosperity. Doubtless they are cogitating over the 
problem as to whether the increase of commodity buying last year, the revival of 
the industries, the renewed energy displayed in railroad improvements, were anything 
more than an effort to recover the ground lost after the panic of 1907. 

The railroads had economized in the matter of keeping up the physical condition 
of their lines, in repairing old cars and building new ones. In 1909 they were forced 
to make renewals that called for material such as ties, timber and cars. At the 
same time new roads were building in the South, Southwest and far West, especially 
in the far Northwest, which called for forest and mill products in large quantity, 
giving new life to the demand. for southern pine, Pacific coast fir, oak and any timber 
that could be used in roadbeds or for bridge building, and any lumber that could 


go into the construction of cars. Has this railroad demand been so far satisfied: 


as to be followed by a partial recession, or has it not? And what of the rural yard 
trade? 

Three years of good crops, sold at good prices, putting all capable midcountry 
farmers in comfortable circumstances, seem to have failed to put more than ordinary 
life in the rural retail trade. This has been accotnted for by saying that since the 
panic prices have been in such an unsteady and yielding condition the retailers have 
bought only as they needed lumber for the mere maintenance of assortments. But 
this is hardly an adequate reason for the go-easy disposition of the retail dealers. 

Building during 1908 and 1909 was generally fairly active in city and country, 
and there should have been a big retail trade—probably there was, in the aggregate. 
Is it not a fact that the greater portion of the building material of the country 
has come to be so much a matter of planing mill and factory output that the town 
and rural retail yards handle relatively less lumber than they did in former years? 
Is it not a fact also that lumber is now so easily derivable, at competitive prices, 
from so many sources and in so many kinds of woods, that the old plan of fall and 
spring ‘‘stocking up,’’ as it was called, is a feature of the past, never to return 
again? Like the grocers and other merchants, the buying is now done from hand-to- 
mouth more than it was, and there is less spring and fall trade, as distinctively such, 


than there was a few years ago. 
* * * 


As has before been mentioned in these reviews, and as all capable lumbermen 
know, the demand last year was for those kinds and qualities of mill output required 
for special application in which the better grades and particular cuttings were 
involved. This, to a degree, left stock sizes in the common grades more or less in the 
lurch. That seemed to have been the weak spot in the general lumber trade of last 


year. Has anything occurred to change the condition that will be operative 
this year? The prevalent belief seems to be that such a change has come, and that 
when spring shall open there will be an active demand for the description of stock 
sized output needed for the retail trade. It is to be hoped that this anticipation 
will be realized, for a well balanced lumber trade needs an outlet for common 
and cull stock as well as for the special cuttings and the higher qualities. 

* *. * 


It is reported by Chicago wholesalers that lineyard dealers are buying considerable 

lumber and that there is a prevalent tendency to secure some stock in order to be 

ready for the trade that is expected after winter shall 

SOUTHERN PINE. relax its grip. It is reported that mill stocks are much 

broken and it is well known that there is small surplus 

in retail yards in the Chicago territory, which is a large one in the midwestern 
states. 

In the Toledo district some grades of yellow pine have developed strength, heavy 
joists having advanced $1 a thousand, with some difficulty about getting an ade- 
quate supply. In Pittsburg a confident feeling prevails and there is a fair southern 
pine movement. In New York, though orders are not numerous, the outlook is prom- 
ising and dealers are confident of a good years’ business. 

Inquiry from railroads for car and bridge material is a strong feature of the 
market. There are large contracts out for dock and pier work and others are being 
figured on. Yard schedules are in only moderate demand. At St. Louis the inquiries 
are arriving from all quarters, involving a wide range of stock, a considerable number 
of sales having resulted. At Kansas City it is stated that prices have been stronger 
since January came in. Cold weather has extended far southward, causing a stop- 
page of many mills, which tends to the curtailment of output. 

Buying for yard stock is still laggard and retail supplies on that account are 
running low, a feature which encourages the belief that there must be brisk buying 
later on. Wholesale dealers are holding lumber for stronger prices. The prospect is 
good for much building of the smaller class of houses, a feature that will call for 
a large amount of yard stock. 

In the middle Gulf states the manufacturers say that the market is gradually 
improving. Prices are hardening and one part of the list is somewhat higher. West 
of the Mississippi river and in the longleaf sections of Mississippi and Alabama 
it is claimed that prices on railroad and structural specials now represent an advance 
of $1.25 a thousand over prices prevailing early last year. The export trade is 
looking up to a degree, especially in respect to South America and South Africa. 
No price concessions are being made by Georgia manufacturers. A disposition is 
shown to accept no orders deliverable beyond sixty days at current prices. Longleaf 
pine has held all price gains made before the holidays, with signs of an advance. 

A feeling of confidence prevails among manufacturers, which is shared by whole- 
salers. At Florida points orders are coming in to an encouraging extent. The gen- 
eral tone is of confidence in the amount and profitableness of the coming season’s 


business. 
* * * 


The eastward movement of lumber and shingles from the Puget Sound country 
continues to be seriously hindered by a combination of cold weather and snow and 
the switchmen’s strike. At Minneapolis the supply of 
MOUNTAIN AND transit cars of shingles is small and delays sending 
SLOPE. interminable. The shingle mills in the Puget Sound 
country are mostly shut down for the time being. At Kansas City prices of red 
eédar have an advancing tendency. At that point invoices of both shingles and 
lumber are rare. At Seattle the lumber market is not active, shippers practically 
making no. quotations on rail shipments, on account of the weather and strike 
embargo on the railroads. Prices are firm on everything but yard stock. Logs are 
searce and are being bought at a premium. Coastwise trade continues good and 
offshore orders are taken at an advance of 50 cents to $1 a thousand. The export 
demand from Australia and South Africa is a special feature of Puget sound busi- 
ness. The supply of cedar logs is low. Many of the shingle concerns are putting 
no shingles in transit. Star red cedar shingles are quoted at $1.75 to $1.80 a thou- 
sand and clear at $2.15 to $2.20. 

At Portland, Ore., conditions are pronounced satisfactory, with prices firm. First 
class fir logs are quoted at $8 for red and $11 for yellow; cedar at $11 and hemlock 
at $6. The Columbia river manufacturers are rejoicing over the action of the Union 
Pacific traffic department, which has readjusted the through eastern rate on lumber 
and shingles so as to make it the same as on the northern systems. This gives 
Portland and vicinity the same chance in the eastern markets enjoyed by the Puget 
sound section. It also gives the northern and Grays harbor mills an outlet at com- 
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petitive rates into Colorado and contiguous territory. In the. Inland Empire shop 
lumber is scarce, with no increase possible until the mills shall resume cutting for 


At Ohio river ports there is a steady increase of activity in all lines of hardwood 
trade, there being a notable increase of orders by mail and from salesmen on the 


the season. Several of the large mills have started and the majority will be at road. At Cincinnati it is said that quarter sawed white oak is rapidly becoming 


work by February 1. 


Receipts of lumber at southern California ports continue large for the season. 


the ‘‘diamond’’ of the lumber trade. Consumers of such stock say they are paying 


for it at the rate of 10 cents a foot. Plain white oak is in good request at strong 


Veszels are -more plentiful than they were, many having failed to get wheat charters prices. The demand for plain and quartered red oak is constant at firm prices. The 


from Washington and Oregon points as they expected, 
go into the lumber trade. A fleet of twenty-eight vessels recently discharged 21,- 
000,000 feet of lumber at San Pedro. California trade is on a sound basis, con- 
sumption having been large last year, and prospects are bright for this year. 


* * * 


The northern pine trade holds a strong position. Prices on No. 3 and upward are 
strong at Chicago and the shipping demand is seasonable. A good spring trade 
is expected. In the Saginaw valley business is livening 
up from the holiday quietude. Heavy snows hamper 
the movement. Dealers who largely buy in the Georgian 
bay district of Canada are holding off about closing contracts pending possibilities 
as to the operation of the maximum feature of the tariff law. The box trade has 
improved, as well as that in doors and other factory goods. The plants turning out 
such finished product are better employed than usual at this season. The market 


NORTHERN PINE. 


therefore being forced to 


call for railroad and car oak and for wagon and implement material is a pronounced 
feature of the market. At New York special hardwood stocks are difficult to obtain 
and dealers have hard work in attempts to make satisfactory mill connectiuns, A 
special emphasis is placed on quarter sawed and plain oak. 


Chestnut is a good market lumber at Ohio river points and eastward, the main stress 


for pine lumber is firm throughout the list. Like conditions prevail at other market 


points from Saginaw eastward. In the Northwest the northern pine trade is quiet, 
as is usual in the winter, but the outlook is promising. 


x * ~ 


The hardwood business continues to hold the front of the stage. Since the holiday 
interim and stock taking business has been renewed with the same vigor and activity 


being on long, clear and good qualities of norway stock. Ash is attracting attention 
from consumers of that wood. Cottonwood and gum have an outlet, especially such 
as is wanted in the box trade. Tupelo gum in the lower Mississippi river country is 
widening its scope of demand. 

‘In northern woods, maple and birch seem to be the leaders. There is a liberal 
outlet for birch and hardly enough to supply the market. Maple for flooring purposes 
is a ready seller. Logging and sawing vi northern hardwoods are in full blast under 
favorable hauling and milling conditions, but in Wisconsin the car situation is ham- 
pering shipments because of heavy snows. 


* > 


The Chesapeake bay trade from Norfolk is having difficulty on account of ice, 


which blockades Delaware river and to a degree Baltimore harbor. Prices are being 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE. 


that characterized it during the later months of 1909. 


THE HARDWOODS. 


The industries continue to call for dry stocks and are 
endeavoring to contract far ahead of immediate running 


requirements. There is no overstock at the mills or at points of wholesale concentra- 


tion. There is an especial demand for quarter sawed and plain oak in first and second 


POPLAR. 


grades, both white and red oak being included in the requirement. Prices on good 


oak are positively solid, and no motive exists for any recession, but rather the 


opposite. 


facture. 


held steadily at Norfolk, Baltimore and other market 
points, but reports of some cutting are heard from south- 
ern mills. The outlook for spring trade is considered good 


in all North Carolina pine markets. 


* * x 


This wood is peculiarly situated in a market sense. There is not enough of it to 
go around. The most urgent call is for wide boards for automobile beds, which 


command a price as high as $135 a thousand. All high 
grade poplar is in urgent request, the dullness of winter 
seemingly having had no effect on good poplar. The 


lower gradcs are also moving with unwonted freedom, particularly for box manu- 





CUT OF 165 YELLOW PINE MILLS IN NOVEMBER 1909 AND 1908. 


The comparative statement of yellow pine cut and 
shipments for November, 1908, and November, 1909, 
covering reports by 165 mills, shows that the aggregate 
eut for the month was 3,862,151 feet greater in Novem- 
ber, 1908, or an increase of 144 percent. The net in- 


crease in shipments over the same period the previous 
year was 40,414,621 feet or 17.75 percent. During No- 
vember, 1909, stocks decreased 6,215,808 feet or 2%4 
percent, while in November, 1908, they showed an in- 
crease of 30,336,662 feet or 13.4 percent. The average 











Shipments.— ——— 
Increase. 08. 1909. Increase. Cut. 
*904,737 3,893,074 6,131,170 2,238,096 3,798,781 





*8,576,359 40,173,528 43,251,004 3,077,476 _ 51,123,720 
2,507,309 38,870,219 46,061,091 7,190,872 43,786,070 
*3,703,359 85,608,480 98,503,012 12,894,532 94,282,113 
7,618,252 30,137,705 37,668,504 7,530,799 32,887,417 
5,070,345 17,702,129 24,670,905 6,968,776 21,451,130 
1,850,700 10,435,352 10,949,422 514,070 9,827,918 





No. Cut. 
STATES— mills. 1908. 1909. 

Missouri and Oklahoma...... 4 3,798,781 2,894,044 
APRRMGAR 2c ccs vcccgosseees 30 54,123,720 47,547,361 
ONE ig 0.9 6.00 0.05.0 gS 0 0 5's mee 31 43,786,070 46,293,379 
LOUUMOMR occ cediccccccncce 54 94,282,113 90,578,754 
pS Seer eee eer 22 32,887,417 40,505,669 
rrr re ee 16 21,451,130 26,521,475 
Georgia and Florida......... 8 9,827,918 11,678,618 

eer ...165 257,157,149 261,019,300 


* Decreases. 





17,046,606 226,820,487 267,235,108 40,414,621 257,157,149 


mill cut of 165 mills during November, 1909, was 1,581,- 
935 feet. In November, 1908, it was 1,558,528 feet. 
The average daily mill shipment for 165 mills during 
November, 1909, was 1,619,607 feet, as against 1,374,670 
feet in November, 1908. The detailed figures of cut and 
shipments for November, 1908 ‘and 1909, follow: 


08.—— Increase —-——1909,— —— Increase 

Shipments. in stock. Cut. Shipments. in stock. 
3,893,074 *94,293 2,894,044 6,131,170 *3,237,126 

40,173,528 10,950,192 42,547,361 43,251,004 703,643 


38,870,219 


4.{ 46,293,379 46,061,091 232,288 
85,608,480 8,¢ 

» 

i] 

* 


» 

33 90,578,754 98,503,012 
2 40,505,669 37,668,504 

17,702,129 1 26,521,475 24,670,905 

10,435,352 607,434 11,678,618 10,949,422 729,196 


30,137,705 





226,820,487 31,038,389 261,019,300 267,235,108 5,649,219 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH READERS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ° 


Creosoting—Extracting Turpentine—Decay of Short- 
leaf Pine. 

New York, Dec. 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I 
would very much appreciate it if you could give me informa- 
tion on the following: 

Has the preservation of longleaf yellow pine by creosoting 
or other process ever been done commercially by small 
plants located at the lumbering operations? 

I would like all the information possible with reference 
to extracting turpentine from cordwood and_ broken-up 
stumps and the feasibility of doing this with a plant on the 
lumbering operation. ‘ 

On both the above questions I would appreciate some idea 
as to the cost and capacity of the smallest plant commer- 
tially economical. 

I would like information as te the time taken by short- 
leaf pine stumps to decay by natural process when left in 
the ground. I understand there is some preparation that 
can be used to hasten this decay. 

I thank you in advance for any attention you may give 
these questions. J. HopKINS SMITH, JR. 


[With one or two possible exceptions, all creosoting 
of longleaf yellow pine is done by commercial plants 
that operate as creosoting works and not as an adjunct 
to the saw mill. 

Many methods have been perfected for extracting 
turpentine from cordwood, stumps and mill refuse, some 
of which have been launched with a flourish and the 
statement that they would revolutionize the naval stores 
business. However, none of them today are great fac- 
tors in the production of turpentine,. although many are 
said to be operated successfully in connection with saw 
mills using the waste material, which usually is sent 
to the burner or employed as fuel. Z 

We are not in position to give information regarding 
the cost or capacity of the smallest possible commercial 
olant. j 
: With respect to a plant for the preservation of wood, 
a considerable investment is necessary to develop suffi- 
cient power to operate the machinery, and for this reason 
a very small plant could not be handled economically. 

With respect to the time nature requires to return 
shortleaf pine stumps to dust, that is a matter that has 
never been watched closely. The resin or pitch in the 
pine stump tends to preserve the wood. Norway and 
white pine stumps in the North are considered prac- 
tically indestructible. The usual method is to blow them 
out with dynamite and burn them. Tracts that were 
cut over twenty to twenty-five years ago that have not 
been cleared by the dynamite process still contain 


nearly their full quota of stumps. Of course, some 
decay more rapidly than others. The life of shortleaf 
pine stumps would depend considerably upon location. 
It is believed pine stumps on the hills will last longer 
than those in the hottoms.—EpIrTor. ] 





Sizable Mahogany Logs. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Dec. 31.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We beg to enclose a photo showing ten logs Sapeli 
weighing eighty-five tons and containing 68% cubic meters, 
Hamburg sale measure. These are the biggest mahogany 
logs ever landed at our yard and were sold immediately on 
arrival. J. F. MuLLerR & SOHN. 


[Acompanying the letter was a photograph showing 
the character and size of the logs from which the accom- 
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MAHOGANY TIMBERS IN GERMANY. 


panying engraving was made. These are hewed square 
and are sound without flaw. The sizes of the timbers are 
not given, but, judging by the figure in front of cut, 
look to be about 48 inches square. Mahogany timber is 
brought out without the aid of machinery, and handling 
logs of this size by animal power makes the operation 
very expensive.— EDITOR. | 





Are Railroad Ties Lumber? 

TRIADELPHIA, OHIO, Jan. 3.—Editor AMpRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Can you give us a little light on the following: 

Are railroad ties considered lumber? 

For instance, we have a chattel mortgage on lumber, a 
lot of lumber, consisting of dimensions one to three inches 
thick, and railroad ties. 

Could a mortgage be given on the ties to another party 
on the ground that ties are not lumber. If ties are not 
lumber what are they? Your opinion on the above wil! 
be greatly appreciated. NEWMAN Bros. 

[The state railway commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have held that ties are lumber so 
far as their classification for traffic purposes is con- 
cerned, and it has been held that a common carrier can 
not make a higher rate on ties than on lumber. In the 
lumber trade, however, ties have never been considered 
as lumber. Various government reports and statistical 
publications classify them separately, as they do lath, 
shingles, staves and veneer. In the case of the American 
Tie & Timber Company vs. Kansas City Southern Rail- 
road Company et al., decided by the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, at New Orleans recently, the 
court said in part: 

‘Lumber is a generic word of indefinite meaning. In 
one contract or written paper, in the light of the context, 
it might be more comprehensive than in another contract 
or writing where the context might tend to limit its 
meaning. When unlimited by surrounding circumstances 
or by the context, the word includes many specific mean- 
ings. Cole, C. J., said in Williams vs. the Stevens Point 
Lumber Company, 72 Wis. 487-489, that the word ‘lum- 
ber’ includes ‘and timber sawed or split for use.’ The 
Century dictionary gives the same definition: ‘Timber, 
sawed or split for use as beams, joists, planks, staves, 
hoops and the like.’ The definitions found in other dic- 
tionaries do not vary greatly from this. Lath are said 
to be lumber in Babka vs. Eldred, 47 Wis., 189-91; and 
shingles are said to be included in the word as used in 
a statute; Gross vs. Eider, 53 Wis., 543-547. Lumber 
is said to include fence posts, in Ryan vs. Guilford, 13 
Wash., 373; and the court observed: ‘It matters not 
whether they are split through the medium of a maul or 
wedge or through the medium of machinery in a mill; 
they are in either case manufactured from timber.’ ’’— 
EpITor. | 
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NEW CHIEF OF FOREST SERVICE ANNOUNCED BY PRESIDENT. 


Dean at Yale Forestry School to Replace Former Official—New Incumbent Well Known to Lumber Trade—Comments by Prominent Lumbermen. 


THE NEW FORESTER. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—President Taft has an- 
nounced his intention to send the name of Henry Solon 
Graves, the present dean, of the Yale Forestry School, 
to the senate as successor to Gifford Pinchot. Coupled 
therewith is the name of A. F. Potter as associate for- 
ester vice Overton W. Price. 

Mr. Graves was called to Washington yesterday for a 
conference with the President and Secretary Wilson. 
His appointment is urged by Secretary Wilson, who 
thinks very highly of Mr. Graves in connection with the 
Yale Forest School. The appointment was _ heartily 
indorsed by Edward Hines, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who visited Mr. 
Taft shortly after the appointment was made. His 
approval is regarded as indicative of the general senti- 
ment among lumbermen throughout the country. 

As head of the Yale School of Forestry, Mr. Graves 
has endeavored to work along practical lines. He has 
been in close touch and sympathy with the lumbermen 
of the United States, realizing that if the vocation of 
forestry is to become practical and remunerative, the 
student must know something of logging and lumber 
manufacture as well as have a general knowledge of the 
principles of forestry. With*this object in view he has 





HENRY SOLON GRAVES, 
New Head of the Forest Service. 


codperated with lumbermen along practical lines. He 
has interested operators in his work and many prominent 
lumbermen at his invitation have lectured to the students 
of the Yale School of Forestry on subjects assigned. 

It is evident from this selection that President Taft 
is well satisfied with the general conduct of the Forest 
Service as Mr. Graves has labored hand in hand with 
Mr. Pinchot in the past, and for many years was closely 
associated with him, first, in the management of the 
Biltmore estate in North Carolina and later as his assist- 
ant in the Forest Service. 

In view of. Mr. Graves’ elevation to the highest 
position in the forest service, it is interesting to know 
something of the man himself. He was born at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, May 3, 1871. He is of English ancestry on 
both sides of his family and is a descendant of John 
Alden. At the time of his birth his father, W. B. 
Graves, was a professor in Marietta College, and later 
was in charge of the scientific department at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. Henry Graves prepared for 
college at Andover and was graduated from Yale in 
1892. He taught the following year and then, at the 
suggestion of Gifford Pinchot, took up the study of 
forestry, spending a year under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum, following that 
with a year of practical work in the woods. That year 
he divided his time between the lumber woods of the 
Adirondack mountains of Pennsylvania and of North 
Carolina, making a study of the growth of white pine 
in collaboration with Gifford Pinchot. The results of 
that work were later published in a book which is an 
authority on the subject, ‘‘ The White Pine.’’ 

Mr. Graves spent 1895-6 in Germany studying Euro- 
pean methods of forestry, and during the summer of 
1896 assisted Mr. Pinchot in his work of the forest 
commission of the National Academy of Sciences, work- 
ing in the northern Rocky mountains and in Oregon. 


The next year he was connected with the United States 
geological survey and made the first examination of the 
Black Hills. In 1898 he was appointed assistant chief 
of the division of forestry in the Department of Agri- 
culture. In 1900 he left the Forest Service and organized 
the forest school at Yale which has since been under 
his charge and by his efforts has become one of the 
most complete forestry schools in the world and attend- 
ed by representatives of foreign governments. In 
developing the subject of forestry, Mr. Graves recognized 
the value and necessity of practical work on the part 
of students in the woods, and a leading feature of his 
work in the Yale Forest School has been an annual 
trip by the student body to forests in different parts of 
the country for study and investigation. Three years 
ago, on the invitation of Capt. J. B. White, the students 
were taken to the mill of the Missouri Land & Lumber 
Company at Grandin, Mo. The following year the Kaul 
Lumber Company, with plant near Birmingham, Ala., 
was visited, and last year some time was spent at the 
plant of the Thompson-Tucker Lumber Company at 
Willard, Tex. 

In addition to his work on ‘‘The White Pine,’’ Mr. 
Graves is the author of ‘‘ The Woodlot,’’ bulletin No. 42; 
‘The Woodsman’s Handbook,’’ bulletin No. 36, and 
‘¢Forest Mensuration,’’ a book designed as a guide for 
students of forestry and as a reference book for prac- 
tical foresters and lumbermen. He is considered as an 
authority of high rank on forestry matters and it is 
doubtful if the President could have selected a man 
better qualified for the work of forester. He will take 
up his duties with the approval and good wishes of 
lumbermen all over the country and the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN believes his administration will serve materially 
to center interest in practical forestry and to place the 
service on a plane of high efficiency. 


THE RETIRING FORESTER. 


Several times the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has presented 
to its readers a pen portrait of Mr. Pinchot and the 
service he has rendered the country. While not the first 
man to turn his attention to forestry in the United 
States, he has done more for the advancement of the 
profession perhaps than any other individual. When he 
first took up the profession of forestry, the prevailing 
idea was based on the old theory of ‘‘ Woodman, spare 
that tree.’’ It was necessary to rescue the profession 
from the thrall of theorism and idealism and place it on 
a practical working basis. Not only was this great 
change involved but the impracticability of those who 
first advocatel forestry had driven lumbermen and the 
lumber industry generally into an attitude of disbelief 
bordering on derision. To win the confidence of lum- 
bermen, to establish the profession of forestry on a 
secure footing, was a part of the gigantic task which 
Mr. Pinchot undertook. In that work he was ably 
seconded by many others, and yet it is but just to say 
that he assumed the position of leader and fulfilled its 
trying obligations in a most acceptable manner. 

Of late years his attention has been turned to the 
cause of conservation and his ideas and those of former 
President Roosevelt are identical, that is, to conserve 
by wise and intelligent use. The lumber trade evidently 
is expecting a great deal of assistance in the future from 
Mr. Pinchot along this line and recognize the need of 
aid in formulating legislative measures to be adopted 
and enforced by the various states. 

His own statement to the effect that he expects to 
continue in the work and to be a factor in it should 
satisfy those who regard his removal from the office 
of forester as a great national loss. Possibly, as some 
believe, he will be of greater value to the conservation 
movement in the future than he has been in the past. 


SENTIMENT OF THE TRADE. 


With few exceptions lumbermen view the passing of 
Gifford Pinchot from the office of forester with un- 
feigned regret. The lumber trade has not agreed with 
everything the Forest Service has done, but Mr. Pinchot 
has won the profound respect and admiration of lumber- 
men by his unselfish devotion to the duties of his office 
and his fairness. 

From the following views it will be seen that while 
general regret is expressed in regard to the political 
tangle which brought about Mr. Pinchot’s removal, 
the former forester is held in the highest esteem. 


SAN FRANCISCO IN LINE FOR HIM. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 13.—Naturally much interest was , 


taken in this city in the news. of Gifford Pinchot’s abrupt 
dismissal from the office of chief of the Forest Service. 
Many of the lumbermen had latterly come to have con- 
fidence that the official intended to follow a course that 
he thought would be for the best interests of the timber 
owners and the lumber industry in the future. A num- 
ber of these regretted that it was found necessary for 
him to be dismissed. 

Under Pinchot’s management the Forest Service, which 
maintains a large suite of offices with about sixty em- 
ployees in San Francisco, had gotten things down to a 
system which was working smoothly. Friendly relations 
had been established with a large proportion of the 
heavy owners of timber in California, and there was 
a feeling that since the chief forester had become better 
acquainted with the real situation on the Coast there was 
a prospect of mutual helpfulness. 

Things are quiet at the local offices of the Service, 
and it seems unlikely that any radical changes in policy 


will be announced for some days to come. Changes in 
the personnel here, if any, are as yet problematical. 
Albert F. Potter, who succeeded Pinchot, is a western 
man and familiar with Pacific coast conditions, having 
entered the Forest Service as a grazing expert. 

At a meeting of the State Sempervirens’ Club of Cali- 
fornia, held in San Jose, January 7, it was voted to wire 
the following message to Gifford Pinchot: 

Semperviren’s Club of California, in session, considering 
your service in the interest of the American people, learn 
with dismay of your dismissal from office and hasten to as- 
sure you of our unanimous support of your principles and 


approval of your acts. 
A. P. Hit, President. 
A. P. MurGorrTen, Secretary. 


SPOKANE LUMBERMEN RESPECT AND ADMIRE 
HIM 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 8.—Gifford Pinchot, retired 
chief. of the United States Forest Service, has many 
stanch supporters among lumbermen of the Inland 
Empire, and it was with regret that they learned today 
of his dismissal from the government service. As a 
whole lumbermen of this section indorse personally the 
excellent conservation policies outlined by the Forest 
Service under the direction of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Gifford Pinchot, and this is especially noticeable among 





GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
Retiring Head of the Forest Service. 


men and companies who have had occasion to deal with 
the government in the national forest reserves. 

President Taft’s action is meeting with open criticism 
in many quarters, while the more conservative hesitate to 
pass judgment until more facts are gleaned from Wash- 
ington. The matter was the chief topic of discussion at 
the meeting of the Spokane Lumbermen’s Club today. 
About forty-five members were present, and a resolution 
was passed authorizing President George W. Hoag to 
appoint a committee to draft resolutions to be presented 
at the meeting next Saturday. The committee consists 
of B. L. Willis, chairman; Samuel S. Merrill, J. P. 
McGoldrick, C. M. Crego and A. L. Porter. 

The strongest approbation is expressed by the majority 
of lumbermen for the personal qualities of Mr. Pinchot, 
although many are in doubt as to the outcome or merits 
of the Pinchot-Ballinger controversy. That Mr. Pinchot 
has done more to bring the government interests in touch 
and in harmony with the lumber interests than any other 
one man is the general opinion of Spokane lumbermen, 
and this fact is conceded by the most conservative ele 
ments. B. L. Willis, of the Fidelity Lumber Company, 
said: 

I have had some business with the forestry department, 
and I must say that it is the most satisfactory business 
ever transacted by us. ‘The department under Mr. Pinchot 
has been in clean hands and I have always found him fear- 
less, open and straightforward, doing a great work for the 
country generally and for the lumber industry. I have 
nothing but approbation to express for his work. 

The Fidelity Lumber Company has been doing business 
for a long time in the Priest Lake forest reserve and is 
probably one of the largest Spokane companies that has 
had any considerable dealings directly with Mr. Pinchot 
and the forestry department. 

George W. Hoag, president of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
said: 

I believe in Mr. Pinchot’s policies and the policies advo- 
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cated by the forestry department along the lines of conser- 
vation. 


A. V. Braderick, president of the West Side Lumber 
& Fuel Company and manager of the W. H. Gerhart- 
Braderick Lumber Company, said: 

I think we have in Mr. Pinchot a man who has not been 
in office for money but from a standpoint of principle. He 
has brought the lumbermen and government closer together 
than ever before. The public should stand back of a man 
> Pinchot and we would get more men of his stamp in 
oliice. 

Samuel Merrill, of the National Lumber Company, also 
is a strong adherent of Gifford Pinchot and his conserva- 
tion policies, and did not hesitate to personally commend 
his work in the department. 


DIVERSE OPINIONS. 


R. L. MeCormick—Without entering into the merits 
of the alleged controversy that has been before the 
people for some months, I wish to express my sincere 
regret at the loss to the government and to the people 
of the United States, of the services of Gifford Pinchot, 
forester. I believe him to have been straightforward, 
honest, upright and fearless as a public official, and we 
have too few of that kind at Washington to lose him. 
Mr. Pinchot made mistakes like everyone else, but his 
intentions were always of the best, and he was actuated 
by the highest motives. His fearless stand for the tariff 
on lumber, when the lumbermen had convinced him that 
cheap and unprotected lumber meant a wasting of the 
forests, was commendable. He was criticised severely 
by many conservationists who did not understand the 
situation, yet he maintained a firm attitude and did not 
back down an inch. His leaving the forest service is a 
great loss to this country. 


Maj. E. G. Griggs—I am sorry that Mr. Pinchot is 
now out of the Forest Service. I have known him for 
years and have always found him to be upright and 
honorable in all his connections, and I believe his leavy- 
ing the Forest Service is a distinct loss to the public. 
We need such officials as Gifford Pinchot at Washington, 
and I regret that circumstances have made it necessary 
for him to leave the service. It was his life work, and, 
being a man of means, he was in that peculiar position 
where he could devote-his entire life to the conserving 
of the natural resources of this country. He was always 
actuated by the highest motives, and he did what he 
believed was best for the people. He no doubt made 
mistakes, as everyone does, yet I can not but feel that 
he was doing a great work for the general good. 


Fred H. Jackson, manager for the Clear Lake Lumber 
Company, Clear Lake, Wash.—It is too bad that Mr. 
Pinchot has left the Forest Service. He was a sincere 
friend of the people, an honest and fearless worker, and 
such men as that are what are needed in public positions. 
He has always been friendly to the lumbermen, and has 
met them fairly and squarely on every issue that has been 
brought up, and I would like to see the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association adopt a resolution 
of regret at his leaving the Forest Service. 


C. C. Bronson, manager Day Lumber Company, Seattle, 
Wash.—Without questioning the justice of President 
Taft’s dismissal of Gifford Pinchot from the head of the 
Forest Service, I believe that his leaving will be a great 
oss to the people of this country. I have always admired 
Mr. Pinchot and his unselfishness in the public service. 


He has no doubt made some mistakes, as has everyone, . 


but his intentions were always the best, and it is too bad 
that the Forest Service and the people of this country 
are now to lose his services. 


L. G. Horton, manager Northwest Lumber Company, 
Seattle, Wash.—It is a shame that Mr. Pinchot should 
ow be forced to leave the Forest Service. I do not mean 
) criticise President Taft’s action in removing Mr. 
‘inchot, but it is to be regretted that circumstances made 
im think it necessary. Mr. Pinchot has done a lot of 
ood for this country, and his honest and upright work 
in the interests of conservation, I believe, should meet 
vith the approval of all men who have the best interests 
f their country at heart. As I say, I think his leaving 
he service is a severe blow to conservation. The people 
ave lost a good friend, and the lumbermen have, too, 
ir that matter. 


C. E. Patten—It is to be deplored that Mr. Pinchct is 
‘aving the forestry department. I believe he is able, 
onscientious and upright, and has been trying to conduct 
he affairs of the forestry department in the best manner 
possible. It is to be regretted that he became involved 
in the controversy with Secretary Ballinger. The latter 
‘Ss a personal friend of mind and I think a great deal 
of him, and do not blame President Taft for removing 
\Ir, Pinchot under the circumstances. But I do regret 
he Forest Service and the country is to lose the able 
services of such a man as Mr. Pinchot. 


T. J. Butcher—I do not know anything about the 
merits of the controversy between Secretary Ballinger 
and Mr. Pinchot, but regret very much that the Forest 
Service of the country is to lose the services of Mr. 
Pinchot, for I have always believed him to be an honor- 
able and square man, and that is the kind we need in 
the government service as well as in private life. 


J. H. Bloedel, manager Larson Lumber Company, 
Bellingham, Wash.—I think President Taft did right in 
removing Mr. Pinchot from the Forest Service. While 
[ do not doubt that Mr. Pinchot was honest in his 
actions, and that he tried to do what he thought and 
believed was right, yet at the same time if his policies, 
as demonstrated during the last few years, had been car- 
ried out years ago, the Pacific coast would now be a 
wilderness. In his mistaken zeal he would have retarded 
development everywhere in trying to conserve resources 
needed at present and by this generation, 


J. F. Ives, manager Stimson Mill Company, Seattle, 
Wash,—I think Mr. Pinchot got what was coming to him, 
and that he should have had it a long time ago. 


PORTLAND LUMBERMEN DEPLORE REMOVAL 
OF THE CHIEF FORESTER. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 8.—Announcement in the daily 
press. this morning of the dismissal by President Taft 
of Chief Forester Pinchot brought many regrets from 
the lumbermen in this city, although the act was antici- 
pated in view of the strained relations that have existed 
for some time. The lumbermen appear to stand behind 
Mr. Pinchot in the controversy, and they have every 
confidence in his sincerity as a friend of the people. 
Though preferring at this time to reserve their judg- 
ment as to the merits of the dispute that led to the sus- 
pension, the sentiment is strongly in favor of Mr. Pinchot 
and they feel sorry to see him give up the excellent work 
he has been carrying on along the lines of conservation. 

L. J..Wentworth, president of the Oregon & Washing- 
ton Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, did not like to 
discuss the matter, but said he was very much disap- 
pointed with what had happened, as he had ‘considered 
that Mr. Pinchot had been and was doing excellent con- 
servation work. 

‘*T am sorry, indeed, to see Mr. Pinchot go,’’ said Mr. 
Wentworth. ‘‘He is a strong man and has done excel- 
lent work for conservation. ’’ 

Others said that, while they did not approve of all Mr. 
Pinchot’s views, they consider that he was accomplish- 
ing a great deal of good and that his dismissal, there- 
fore, probably will prove a serious blow to the conserva- 
tion problem. 


THE PLAIN PEOPLE WITH HIM. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

PorRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 8.—The sentiment of Portiand 
lumbermen is in favor of Pinchot, and they believe that 
Pinchot’s removal may radically affect conservation 
problem and sorry to see Pinchot go because of excellent 
work he has done in that direction. 

J. N. Teal, who was delegate from Oregon to the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at Washington, D. C., 
attorney for the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and vice president of the Oregon 
Conservation Association, said: 

Mr. Pinchot is unselfishly devoted to the public interest. 
He believes it to be the duty of a public servant to serve 
the public and-not the private interests, hence he has made 
many enemies, as any one will acting as he has, standing 
in the way of those who would grasp for their individual 
ends the public resources. The issue is clear and will be 
more defined. He does not require a law to define or a court 
to tell him right from wrong. E 

The interest of the public or the individual is tod be 
primary. Those who have come closest. in touch with Mr. 
Pinchot know how hard he had worked on practical lines to 
serve the interests of his employers—the people of the 
United States. The men in fashionable clubs will be against 
him, but those on the street cars are with him. 


REGRET HIS REMOVAL. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 8.—A number of local Jum- 
bermen expressed regret that Mr. Pinchot had to be 
removed, but none were willing to be quoted. Others 
had no regrets, although Coast timber owners generally 
had agreed to work in harmony with Mr. Pinchot, since 
he had modified his extreme views on better acquaintance. 


INDORSE HIS WORE. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 8.—Lumbermen deplore Pin- 
chot’s removal, and indorse his work and conservation 
policies. The general impression is that he is clean and 
has done much to bring government and lumbermen 
closer together. Many are inclined to criticise President 
Taft’s action, but do not care to express their opinions 
with present limited knowledge. There are varied opin- 
ions on Ballinger and the controversy. The secretary 
appeared to be not very popular. 


TRADE TERMS DEFINED. 


BunK.—May be properly termed a localism, best 
known in the United States—a piece of wood placed on 
a lumberman’s sled to sustain the ends of heavy tim- 
bers. The artist’s conception— 








FOREST SERVICE REPORT. 


Record Shows Bureau to Have Done Valuable 
Work In Conserving Country’s Timber 
Supply—Details and Statistics. 


The Forest Service has been one of the most active 
bureaus of the government and that the service is 
growing at a surprising rate is evidenced by the report 
of the Forester for 1909, recently issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The amount expended for 
forest work during the fiscal year of 1909 was $3,936,- 
297.47. The result of additions, eliminations and new 
forests created during the year by presidential proclama- 
tion was an increase in the gross area of national forests 
amounting to 26,528,439 acres. The report contains a 
list of the national forests by name, showing their gross 
and net areas, as of June 30, 1909. The cost of adminis- 
tration and protection and permanent improvements 
during 1909 as compared with 1908 was as follows, 
computed upon the gross area: 














Administration Permanent 
FISCAL and protection. improvements. 
YEAR— Total. Per acre. Total. Per acre. 
1909..... $2,948,153.08 $0.01510 $ 599,471.02 $0.00309 
1908..... 2,526,098.02 .01503 592,169.12 -00353 
Receipts from various sources for 1909 and 1908 were: 
FISCAL ——Grazing. Timber. 
YEAR— Total. Per acre. Total. Per acre. 
1909..... $1,032,185.70 $0.00532 $ 736,102.08 $0.00379 
Es tka. 962,829.40 .00573 849,027.24 .00505 
FISCAL —Special uses.— ——All sources. 
YEAR— Total. Per acre. Total. Per acre. 
1909..... $ 38,982.88 $0.00020 $1,807,270.66 $0.00931 
1908..... 30,425.23 .00018 1,842,281.87 -01096 


The executive force of the Forest Service is shown to 
consist of 2,012 men. The number of rangers and guards 
was increased eighty-six over last year but each officer 
had under his care 125,065 acres as against 116,665 acres 
last year. Attention is called to the fact that the de- 
partment needs a larger field force to carry on its work 
properly. 

The 1908 report of the Forester estimated the total 
stand of national forest timber at 390,000,000 feet. 
This report estimates the increase resulting from addi- 
tions at about 10,000,000 feet. These figures do not 
include two national forests in Alaska on which no 
estimates are available. 

Timber sold during the year amounted to 286,666,000 
feet and was valued at $568,903.02 as compared with 
386,384,000 feet in 1908 valued at $736,024.97. The 
total cut from national forests during the year was 
457,639,000 feet of which more than three-fourths was 
cut under sale. 

The report covers in detail matters of range manage- 
ment and condition showing efficient work, particularly 
when the facilities afforded the bureau are taken into 
consideration. The report shows that the appropriation 
for permanent improvement was $600,000, an average 
of $4,000 to each forest and less than one-third of the 
amount asked for in the estimates of the supervisors. 
As a consequence, it is stated ‘‘many urgent projects 
had to be postponed for lack of money.’’ Construction 
work during the year comprised 1,670 miles of trails, 
237 miles of road, 1,418 miles of telephone line, 64 
bridges, 776 miles of pasture and drift fences, 43 miles 
of fire lines and 528 cabins and barns. The maintenance 
of improvements already made was a heavy draft on 
the fund. 

The report shows that codperation between the states 
and the Forest Service was on the increase during the 
year and that still further development along this line 
will result. Reference is made to the work of the de- 
partment in compiling statistics and lumber price lists. 
Other subjects which the service has given special atten- 
tion during the year and which are discussed at length in 
the report are wood preservation and timber tests and 
the utilization of wood waste. 

The report concludes with a statement of the plans 
of the service for the next year which, if carried out, 
will result in greater efficiency in the organization and 
in materially broadening its scope. 





AGRICULTURAL LANDS IN NATIONAL FORESTS. 

Although an impression that the national forests 
contain large areas of agricultural land to the exclusion 
of settlement and large areas of untimbered grazing land 
unjustifiably brought within the national forest boun- 
daries for the sake of grazing has gained wide cur- 
rency, Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson in his 
annual report just made to the president says that when 
tracts of land suitable for agriculture are found scat- 
tered in the national forests, they are always opened to 
settlement under the act of June 11, 1906. Nearly 
1,500 homesteads, with a total area of 140,000 acres, 
were listed during the last fiscal year. Mr. Wilson 
states that agriculture is steadily gaining upon the desert 
and may be expected to gain on the forest in semiarid 
regions. Growth in population will bring an increasing 
demand for farm lands and at the same time will bring 
an increasing demand for timber and water conserva- 
tion. He believes that the present is not the time to 
decide where the line finally should be drawn. 





SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 5.—We believe that confidence 
is now fully restored, other industries are full of activ- 
ity and we think with a general feeling of prosperity all 
over the country that the lumber consumers will com- 
mence to buy again and encourage the retailers to 
their usually large and well assorted stocks, so they can 
take care of customers promptly when the lumber is 
needed. Railroads, especially in. the West, contemplate 
a large amount of extension and improvement and must 
soon require a large amount of lumber. 

WiLt1AM Musser Lumper & Mre, CoMPANY. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Disorder and Dirt Disgrace Yards — The 





= otoreroom that Invites a Visit— Figuring Out a Competency in Business —Lack of 


Sense in Using Sash—The Architectural Addendum—The Ad Hook with the Live Minnow, on It. 


THE UNDEVELOPED YARD. 


I wish that the thousand yards I may see in 1910 
might be right up to snuff, to speak classically.. I wish, 
beloved, that more of us might take into consideration 
that we are engaged in a mercantile business, and that 
our stocks and premises should be kept as clean as are 
those of our neighboring merchants. I would hold up 
both hands and both feet, if necessary, and take an oath 
that the average retail lumberman conducts his busi- 
ness in a crude way. In the care of his stock, the condi- 
tion of his yard and shed, in his accounting; in short, 
in about every way you could name, one couldn’t travel 
twenty-four hours without finding crudity. ae 

On second thought we may all know why tLis is so. 
Lumber is rough stuff anyhow; that is what they think, 
and what does it matter if it be handled roughly? That 
is what many think, and what matter if in their business 
methods they size up with the junk dealer? Then in all 
lines everywhere there are slobmagullions. They were 
born such, and there is little hope that they will im- 
prove. If their wives were such housekeepers as they 
are shopkeepers, they would want a divorce at the next 
term of court. In Kansas, not a thousand miles from 
where old John Brown became famous, there was the 
worst office I saw in that state. Pile into a room sam- 
ples of tiling and brick, old boots, shovels, coalhods and 
a score of other things that would collect if not pitched 
out, sprinkle them all over with dirt, then have a rough 
and tumble fight that would knock everything helter- 
skelter, and you would have a good duplicate of this 
office. It was so filled up with truck that one could walk 
around the stove and up to the desk, and that was about 
all. This dealer was no chicken in the business. He 
had been at it long enough to have learned that order is 
one of Heaven’s first laws, but he was born a slobma- 
gullion, and that to the end he will remain. 

Then get out into the shed alleys. You will find those 
that are as clean as a good farmer’s barn floor. Planked 
and clean. They are sprinkled and swept every other 
day. When the. farmer drives in and the shoes of his 
horses click on the clean, plank floor, he thinks he has 
got somewhere. If his wife is with him, she is also 
pleased to be out of the dust and dirt of the street. 
The impression that is created is worth while. It is 
worth while, even if it should not pay in dollars and 
cents, and if any man should tell me that he knew it 
would not pay in a money way, I should certainly think 
he was telling that which he did not know. ; 

Then maybe in the next town there is another kind 
of alley. Dust, dirt and foulness. Many an alley has 
been seen in which the horse of the boss, or foreman, 
was hitched to a post, and from the appearance of a 
stable, which it presented, it looked to be a regular 
thing. From the alley of many a shed a wheelbarrow 
load of foulness could be taken out if only it could be 
collected. : What a condition this is, my countrymen. 
Doesn’t it strike you that there shouid be a line drawn 
between a horse stable and a lumber-shed alley? 

Then the material we handle is less rough than it 
once was. Many of us can remember when mighty 
little millwork was carried in stock. Not long ago I 
» saw a house that was torn down and there was not a 
tongued and grooved flooring board in it. It was an 
old resident, but years since its time flooring was matched 
by the carpenter. When I was a little kid and my grand- 

father was building a house, I remember well what a 
wonder I thought the carpenter’s chest of tools was. 
‘There were planes for matching and for making every 
shaped angle and groove thought of. I doubt if you 
would find such a carpenter’s kit these days. Matched 

















“But he was born a slobmagullion.” 








flooring, ship lap, drop siding, molding, case and base 
go from the mills to the lumber yards and from the 
yards to the consumer. The plane-shoving period, as 
once it was known, is a thing of the past. In putting in 
place outside finish the carpenter uses some muscle, but 
aside from doing this work I could come near being a 
carpenter myself. If I couldn’t saw siding, flooring, 
sheathing, base, case and molding into the required 
lengths and spike them in place, I would quit the job. 

And so long as this material comes from the mills to 
the yards, thence to the consumer, it stands us in hand 
to care for it properly. All the time we are getting 
more and more out of the realm of coarse lumber, and 
more and more there will be a finer manipulation. This 
is a condition that all of us do not appear to under- 
stand. We slam-bang this milled lumber around and 
wipe the ground with it as though it was all No. 2 
boards that would be used for cow sheds. 


The Well Kept Storeroom. 


A few years ago I was in Norman, Okla., and, hon- 
estly, I didn’t expect to find much in the way of yards. 
The town was pretty new. Inside the town there were 

















“You would better put your strength in cleaning up your 
shop.” 


Indians and outside there were wolves. But here in 
this new town was one of the finest kept yards I had 
visited. A traveling salesman told me that the pro- 
prietor went out and swept the piles every day, but I 
thought he was joking. This Norman lumberman said 
it was a great source of satisfaction to have clean, 
well kept premises. And I should think it would be a 
satisfaction for a dealer to own a plant that would be 
pointed out as an oasis. This Norman dealer has gone 
the way of all the earth, and I wish that his mantle 
might have fallen on several thousand of us. This 
dealer would have a finely arranged and kept yard if he 
hid been doing business in the Desert of Sahara. It was 
in the man. 

A lady came into an office and asked to look at front 
doors. ‘‘Right this way, please,’’ the dealer said, and 
led the way into a room that evidently was originally 
intended for a private office but was used as a store- 
room. I had nothing else to do, so 1 snooped in behind 
them. Oh! but it was a dirty hole, and the doors were 
covered with dust. He pulled two or three of the doors 
out so she could see them better, and she said she was 
not going to decide then, but she wanted to see the 
patterns he had. She asked the prices and went away. 
Going from this office to another 1 thought, just for 
fun, I would see how they kept the front doors there, 
and the improvement was not marked. There was less 
dust on the doors, but there was as much rubbish thrown 
around. No. 3 yard was still to be visited—a line yard 
—and seeing the subject of front doors was in mind I 
had not been there ten minutes before it was broached. 
‘*T made an Anson rack for them,’’ the manager said, 
and asked me to step into another room to see them. 
Presto change! There the front doors were as clean 
as when they came to the place, conveniently hung so 
they could’ be shown quickly. Along one side of the 
room sash was piled, and all as clean as though it had 
been swept and dusted. I congratulated the manager 
on the appearance of his wareroom, and he remarked 
that it didn’t cost a cent to keep it so. Of course, he 
was not exact to the dot, as his effort was worth more 
than a cent, but so far as he had reference to the ex- 
penditure of money he was right. If this woman who 
was looking for a front door made the rounds, it would 
not surprise me if she passed the slobmagullions by and 
bought of this man who kept his doors in such shape that 
he need not be ashamed to have them seen. 


Another point: One of the dealers of this town ripped 
this line yard up the back, to again speak classically, 
and, having made the rounds, I thought. ‘‘Old man, be- 
fore you spend your breath so freely on others, you 
would better put your strength in cleaning up your own 
shop.’’ 

All over the country there are undeveloped yards. 
There are the seeds of success in them, but they must 
be nourished. Good corn can not be grown on sterile 
ground, neither can a successful business come from 
sterile methods. And now that we are going into the 
new year, with twelve long months ahead, would it not 
be well to sweep the dust out of our warerooms and put 
our shed alleys in a shape that they will be a credit to 
us? It all depends upon the man, and let’s lay to and 
be the man. 

FORTUNES ON PAPER. 


If there is a man who is prodded more regarding his 
hobbies than I am, I wish to meet him. So long as my 
old black cow was on earth, she was a subject that never 
was neglected. I was handed enough cow lore to fill a 
farm journal. My diamonds are of constant and in- 
creasing interest. It could not be said that my old 
black cow was bogus, but reflections have several times 
been cast on my diamonds. My old fiddles also come in 
for their full share of recognition, one fellow down in 
Mississippi asking if E made the fiddle that is nearly 
370 years old. When it comes to the defunct chicken 
business, I have received scores of letters about it. A 
dealer in Massachusetts wanted to know why I always 
spoke so lightly of the hen business, saying that a 
neighbor of his had made a great success of it, and as 
evidence sent me a picture of his poultry yard. Yes, 
they can do those things down in Massachusetts. I know 
they can, for when I was green I used to buy cockerels 
and pullets of them at a price that would make you 
stare, and at times get as measly stock as ever walked 
on two legs. You bet I was green, but I have got over 
it—in that line. Then, because I have said that foot- 
ball is a thousand times more brutal than prize fighting, 
I have been asked why I don’t train for the prize ring? 
If I intend to see the Johnson-Jeffries bout? And so 
on and so on. 

The last echo from my hen deal came today from 
George A. Field, of the Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & 
Supply Company, of Des Moines, Iowa. The letter in- 
closes a prospectus for a goose farm, showing that three 
stockholders can invest $100 each and in a few years 
pull out more than $113,000 each. Mr. Field writes that 
he knows I will readily grasp this great opportunity to 
retrieve my fortune. Yes, I will admit I have been 
sadly taken in by the deceptive chicken business, the 
board of trade and the mining business, and when a 
man, like myself, is so frank as to give as much emphasis 
to his weaknesses as he does to his virtues, he is sure to 
be shot at. 

But there are others, and,lumbermen, too, who have 
figured out prospective wealth on paper. Some men 
whom many of you know bought a tract of timber in 
the Southwest. The tract would cut so many feet of 
logs; these logs would produce so many feet of lumber; 
this lumber could be sold at so much a thousand, leaving 
a profit of so much, and the figures were so deceptive 
that the men were glad to be able to pay their debts 
and get out of the country. If you knew who they were 
you could go to their office in Omaha and verify this 
story. 

A retail dealer who is known the country over figured 
it all out how he could make money by working a scheme 
on his competitors, and not many months hence he was 
out as much money as would buy a $25,000 residence. 
His figures were the worst liars that ever existed. 

















“He is sure to be shot at.” 
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“Have at no time induced him to figure out a fortune on 
paper.” 


Another dealer established a yard in a notorious price- 
cutting market. What others had not done he thought 
he could do. He imagined he was a trifle shrewder than 
those who had gone before. If any man ever wriggled 
to make ends meet he did—and then they didn’t meet. 
He told me that his attempt to be smarter than the other 
dealers, who for years had been raising Cain, cost him 
$12,000. 

And still another; and many of you know the man 
pretty well. He broke into a market with a new yard, 
and notwithstanding he has kept a stiff upper lip, I 
know for a certainty that the money he has dropped 
would buy half as much lumber as he carries in stock. 

How many dealers are there throughout the country 
who have made money on paper? They would probably 
sell so many thousand feet of lumber at such a price, 
at such a profit a thousand. And then their figures 
proved little Ananiases. The expense account was esti- 
mated at too little. They were not aware that every 
dollar’s worth of goods they sold would cost 10 cents 
to do it, and their bullet didn’t hit the target. Blasted 
hopes are strewn along their pathway; they are by no 
means undone, but those blasted hopes must be reckoned 
with. 

So there are others who have been shortsighted; but 
they don’t tell of it. They leave it for me to tell. 
But to come right down to brass tacks, I don’t think 
much of a man whose imagination and enterprise has 
not at some time in his life induced him to figure out a 
fortune on paper. 


THE MANY SENSELESS SASH SIZES. 


There are such things as sense and nonsense, and the 
many sizes in sash which the architect rings into his 
plans is pure nonsense if ever there was such a thing. 
The article by E. L. Keith in a recent number of this 
journal well illustrates the nonsensical character of this 
variety. There can not be given one good reason why 
the moderate priced house should not be furnished com- 
plete from the stock that is carried by an average dealer, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the stairway, and if this 
is not at all elaborate it also should come from the stock. 

I have seen many houses that cost up to, say, $3,000, 
the plans for which never saw the inside of an archi- 
ect’s office, but were modified from a plan by some 
intelligent carpenter, with not an odd-sized window in 
he entire structure, and it was good enough for any 
common mortal to oceupy. Across the street from my 
home is a residence that cost $5,000; my nextdoor neigh- 











“The architect could not expect to hold his job.” 


bors live in houses that cost $3,000 each; my own house 
answers fairly well for a fellow that works for $4 a 
week; yet in neither of these houses is there other than 
a standard-sized window, with the exception of the large 
one-light windows that are not usually carried in a retail 
stock, but which could be furnished off hand by any sash 
and door factory. The reason for this is that we men who 
build these houses are men of some sense. We paid 
attention to the general contour of the houses, the 
arrangements of the rooms for convenience and com- 
fort, not lying awake nights to figure out that in every 
room there should be a window that in shape was unlike 
any other in the structures. The houses were built by 
good contractors and carpenters who had never gone 
crazy over odd sizes. And we are living as happily as 
though .the windows were all of different sizes and had 
the appearance of being a job lot. 

The moment the architect gets the job of planning 
a house, in goes the ‘‘artistic’’ effect that is produced 
by different size holes filled with sash. In this respect 
the sensible carpenter can be of great help to the dealer. 
Even if the plan did come from an architect’s shop the 
carpenter can call the attention to the crazy-patch 
scheme of the designer and say to the builder that his 
house can be erected for less money if the odd sizes are 
knocked out and standard sizes put in their place. 
Occasionally there is your finicky builder who thinks the 
architect knows it all, and will insist that the original 
plans be carried out, and if he is willing to pay the 
freight there is no one who can object, but where one 
builder of this kind is found there are fifty who will 
follow the common-sense idea and eliminate the worth- 
less features which represent extra expense. If a dif- 
ferent sized opening is required at every point, as well 
go to a sash and door house and select from the ‘‘bull- 
pen’’ a variety of sizes of sash and use them. And if 
variety is wanted, why not say to the builder, ‘‘ Here is 
a sash that is designated, the only excuse for its exist- 
ence being that it is different in size from any other in 
the plan, so why not replace it with a standard size that 
shall be different from the others?’’ I may be mis- 
taken, but if I have not seen architectural plans the 
odd-size windows in which would not look as well were 
they the common barn sash I am a ghost. The architect 
could not expect to hold his job if he did not insert some 
frills that are different from the other féllow’s frills. 

I know of no dealer in a market that approaches the 
size of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, that has worked the revolu- 
tion in securing the adoption of standard sizes and pat- 
tern as has John W. Barry, of the Hawkeye Lumber & 
Coal Company, of that city.‘ By arguments which could 
not be successfully controverted he has induced builders 
and builders to deviate from the architectural plans to 
an extent that odd sizes are replaced with those that are 
standard. Specifications for a bank building included 
all the kinks that the architect knew how to inject; even 
the molding was of a special pattern and, so far as I 
know, there was to have been special nails to hold the 
parts in place. Mr. Barry argued with the builders 
that all this fine-haired business was absolutely of no 
value; that standard patterns that would come right out 
of his shed would answer every purpose, and that he 
would guarantee that not one man in a million would 
know the difference. The judgment of Mr. Barry ecar- 
ried with a result that the building was complete for 
several hundred dollars—#500 if I am not mistaken— 
less than it would have been had the architect’s specifica- 
tions been followed. 


THE DEALER WHO HAS THE ADVANTAGE. 


A half-dozen years ago a lumberman opened a drawer 
of his desk and showed me the work he was doing under 
instructions of a correspondent school. It was a course 
in architecture he was taking, holding to the opinion that 
a knowledge of that line would assist him in his business. 
I have not seen him from that day to this, hence I do 
not know what his verdict was, but undoubtedly he found 
it of great assistance to him. I have visited yards in 
considerable number in the private offices of which were 
drawing boards that were used by some member of the 
concern in helping their customers out in the way of 
plans. I have known a few concerns that had architects 
in their employ, the Propst Lumber Company, of Paris, 
Ill., among them. Now that Mr. Propst is running after 
strange gods, dealing with street railroads, or electric 
lines, or something of that kind, in the vicinity of Den- 
ver, I don’t know as this architectural department in the 
Paris company is sustained. Possibly not. The most I 
have against this man Propst, who looks so much like 
a good natured clergyman, is that he quit the retail lum- 
ber business. He was a live one every day of the year, 
and the retail trade needs just such a chunk of yeast as 
he is to leaven it. 

To say nothing about these ‘‘professional’’ drawing 
boards, as they may be called, there are dealers by the 
hundreds who were once carpenters and who know some- 
thing about plans. Let a customer say to them that it 
is his intention to build a moderate-priced house and out 
comes the stub pencil of the dealer and a plan, not 
always artistically drawn, but still a plan follows. I was 
told by one dealer that in order to accommodate his cus- 
tomers in this way he kept one of the best carpenters 
in his town on tap. If a customer talked building he 
would invite him and the carpenter to his office some 
evening, and then they would lay their heads together 
and possibly produce what was wanted. 

‘¢With the understanding that the carpenter gets the 
job?’”? I asked. ‘‘ With the direct understanding with 
my customer that he is under no obligation to the car- 
penter. for this service,’’ he replied. ‘‘I pay for it. If 
after that the customer and carpenter can come together 
it is none of my business, but I have it clearly under- 
stood that the carpenter does not meet with us for the 
purpose of getting a job, but to help my customer if 




















“So many lumbermen call themselves intelligent.” 


possible. Does it pay? Well, as I can credit several 
jobs to it I can say it does pay.’’ 

I don’t believe that is a very dull scheme. 

But no matter by whom this work may be done around 
a yard, you don’t for a moment think that he works in 
any more odd sizes than he is obliged to, do you? If 
he did he would be fired if he were in my employ, and if 
I did it I would fire myself. Under these circumstances 
the plan is right under the thumb of the man who sells 
the material. If he has an odd-sized window that was 
left on his hands and is setting around he can make a 
hole for it. He can work for his own interests without 
working against those of his customer one particle. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, we take our cue from the big 
things, paying insufficient attention to the common. Pos- 
sibly you may have in mind a fine residence that you 
furnished on Nabob hill, the builder, or his wife, insist- 
ing that as the architect who was paid to know it all 
surely did know it all, and that every detail of the 
specifications be worked out. That’s all right, but take 
your pencil and take down what percentage of the home 
builders in the average town cares a rap for the archi- 
tect’s specifications, provided that the plan of the house 
suits them. Not 10 percent, and it would not surprise 
me if you sold twenty-five house bills in which such mat- 
ters are not considered to one that corresponds to the 
one that was built on Nabob hill. And we don’t want 
to lose sight of the people—the people who want good, 
comfortable homes, and to whom custom and style in 
every little architectural particular is of no consequence. 

Hence it is that much of this odd mill work can be 
done away with if only the dealer will put in his oar to 
that end. Dealers complain of the large amount of odd 
work they are required to furnish when oftentimes they 
could reduce the amount to a minimum if they were to 
try hard enough. 


HE BELIEVES IN ADVERTISING. 


One of the breeziest letters I have received of late 
comes from Walter H. Hassig, with the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, at Kennewick, Wash. Mr. 
Hassig says he has been a reader of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN for the last five years, and that the part that 
interests him most is the Realm of the Retailer. I hear 
this every week but do not say much about it, as I am 
afraid the other vig writers on the paper may feel 
slighted. 

Mr. Hassig writes one of those gossipy letters that a 
man enjoys reading. His old home was in Hammond, 
Ill., where he used to play baseball and teach school. It 
would not surprise me if he was not a married man, as 
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he reverts back to Hammond in a most unmarried man 
way, saying that Hammond has the prettiest girls in the - 
state, and if I doubt it just step off when I am going 
through there, wearing my big diamonds, and see for 
myself. 

Kennewick is on the Columbia river, in southern Wash- 
ington, not far from the Oregon line, and is advertised 
as ‘‘the land of the first strawberries.’? Mr. Hassig 
intimates that a good many eastern suckers are buying 
irrigated fruit lands, a fact that I discovered on my 
trip through Washington. Less than a week ago I 
received an ornate prospectus from a Washington town 
setting forth the reasons why the people who were 
unable to earn a living in the East should come there, 
buy a few acres of orchard land, and become independent. 
It reads gloriously, but as a gamble I wouldn’t give $17 
for as many acres of this land unless I could see a way 
to sell it at a profit. Why? Because I visited this same 
town, rode through acres of orchards and was told that 
for several years in succession the fruit crop had been a 
failure, the frost each year having nipped it in the bud. 
But I expect scores of eastern ‘‘suckers,’’ as Mr. Hassig 
calls them, will start in hot pursuit of that very section, 
running their legs off and the breath out of their bodies, 
expecting to find gold as they would at the end of a 
rainbow. When printer’s ink will do this it is strange 
that there are so many lumbermen who call themselves 
intelligent who repudiate it. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hassig tells me that Manager Nel- 
son, at the Finley yard of the company, is known as 
‘*Battling Nelson,’’ and that eastern people who visit 
the town expect to see in him the genuine Hedgewisch 
slugger. In the following regard, however, I think that 
Mr. Hassig is wrong: He says that the name of ‘‘Bat- 
tling’’ was given Mr. Nelson at the Hoo-Hoo concate- 
nation at Spokane last winter, but as an official I helped 
to wipe the floor with the hundred and odd poor lumber- 
men who on that occasion were unceremoniously turned 
into black cats I have no recollection of Mr. Nelson. 
Furthermore, it is reported by Mr. Hassig that for the 
occasion Mr. Nelson borrowed the diamond of Colonel 

jriggs, president of the great St. Paul & Tacoma com- 
pany. I know something about Colonel Griggs’ diamond, 
and if that night there had been a more effulgent dia- 
mond than my own in that armory I certainly should 
have known it. There was a man or two who at the 
last moment said they were not going to be skinned 
alive, thus missing a chance of becoming a member of 
the great order, and possibly ‘‘Battling’’ was one of 
them. So far as I know, he may have worn Colonel 
Grigg’s diamond around town. Maybe I make too 
public these little matters that come my way in a per- 
fectly legitimate manner, as the colonel may not like 
it to be known that he loans his diamond, and this man- 
ager of one of his retail yards may not be pleaséd to 
have it known that he was not the owner of the diamond 
he wore. 

Mr. Hassig believes in advertising, and his ideas, to 
an extent, are reflected in the following paragraphs 
taken from his letter: ‘‘I find that ads that are writ- 
ten with a little ginger and snap about current events, 
the history of the country, or a thousand other things, 
attract more attention from the reading public than 
euts of bulldogs having a man by the seat of the pants 
ete., and leaving them in week after week without a 
change. 

‘*Tt is a cinch that if you have something in your 
ad that is slightly out of the ordinary the fellow that 
reads it will be wondering what kind of a gag you will 
have to spring the next time.’’ 


SOME SPECIMENS OF ADS. 


Enclosed in Mr. Hassig’s letter were several ads 
clipped from a local paper. One of them reads: ‘‘The 
football season is at its hight, and all of the colleges are 
making strenuous efforts for the crucial game. We used 
to ‘buck the line’ in the good old days, but now we are 
‘bucking’ lumber and we can assure you that we make 
just as strenuous an effort to please our customers as 
the colleges do in playing football. We aiways point 
with pride to the unlimited number of pleased patrons 
that we have within a 30-mile radius of ‘where rail and 
water meet.’ There’s a reason all the same as there is 
for ‘Postum’ and ‘Grape Nuts.’ ’’ 

Another ad is headed ‘‘The Dope Sheet,’’ and it 
reads: ‘‘The dope sheet in the sporting columns of a 
newspaper always attracts attention because it treats 
of deeds of men, and not woman suffrage. We have a 
‘dope sheet,’ but it treats of lumber and a general line 
of building material, and it shows that our pricés are 
always right and that our material is always right. 
Now, old man, and young man and young old man, it is 
a hundred-to-one shot that if you buy that house bill, in 
which you expect to eat your next turkey, of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company you will forget there 
is any serious difference between Jim Jeffries and Mista 
Jack Johnson.’’ 

A New Year’s ad is as follows: ‘‘When you get the 
right goods and the right material at the right prices you 
feel fairly satisfied that you are getting pretty near 
what is coming to you, and you are. But there is some- 
thing else—and it is mighty important. You will miss 
it if you have had it once, and if you haven’t had it, it 
is worth looking for. That thing is right, or, as it is 
sometimes called, white treatment and proper apprecia- 
tion of valued patronage. It’s what you are entitled to 
and what you get from us every time. 

‘*P. 8. After saying the above is it necessary for us 
to wish you a prosperous New Year?’’ 

And so I might go on and on. Every sample ad sub- 
mitted has the ‘‘catch’’ spirit in it. As a batch they are 
out of the ordinary—very far out of the ordinary. Evi- 
dently in the matter of composition Mr. Hassig is par- 
ticular. When referring to one of his ads he writes: 





“*Tt is very poorly set, and the editor was notified that 
if he did not come through with the goods in the next 
issue he would not get any more of our ads. He came 
through, too, and the next week it was set up in decent 
shape. Many lumbermen would not notice such a little 
thing as this, but as long as you pay for your advertising 
its up to them to show you as much consideration as if 
you were selling Hart, Schaffner & Marx clothes.’’ 

In speaking of another ad he says: ‘‘It is about 
right for length, in fact it is all right, because the little 
printer’s devil said so, and I will have to take her word 


for it, because lumbermen are treating their wives and 
sweethearts with more respect since the topic of woman 
suffrage is réceiving so much attention from the news- 
papers. ’? 

I wish that every mail that comes to my home town 
would bring me a letter as unique and instructive as is 
this one, written by Mr. Hassig. 








HANDLING MILLWORK AT RETAIL. 





The Cardinal Points to Be Considered in Conducting an Uptodate Yard—A Variety 
of Sensible Suggestions Regarding Odds and Ends. 





Every retail lumberman is interested in making money. 
One of the best ways to make money is to conduct affairs 
in an economical and businesslike manner. Practically 
all retail lumbermen handle sash and doors and for 
these reasons the second honor paper on the best method 
of handling such stuff carries a direct appeal to intelli- 
gent dealers. 

Mr. Whiteside has divided the subject into three 
heads,—ordering, keeping and selling, and has covered 
all the points coming up under these three heads in a 
manner that should enable the dealer to carry out the 
ideas, if those now employed do not work out to the 
entire satisfaction of the dealer and to the enlargement 
of the figures on the profit side of the ledger. Every 
paragraph in Mr. Whiteside’s letter should be given 
careful consideration as he writes in a way that will be 
understood and appreciated by practical men. 


Ordering, Keeping and Selling. 

It occurs to me that the subject must be very hard to 
treat without first stating the size of stock carried, the 
amount of business done ete. I shall confine my suggestions 
to the average yard in country towns, where the business 
done runs from $30,000 to $50,000 for the year. This, 
because I think it may be of interest to the greater number 
of dealers. 

The subject seems to divide itself into three heads— 
ordering, keeping and selling. 

Order sparingly for stock, until you have learned the 
standard sizes in your locality, stocking only a few of 
the “star” sizes of the factories. As you learn what sizes 
and patterns are in steady demand, you can buy them more 
liberally. 

Remember all the time that you can handle and sell to a 
great extent, the patterns that you want to handle. 

Get a cash deposit on each special order, unless you 
know that your customer is absolutely reliable. You can 
do this diplomatically without giving offense, and you will 
feel a little more certain that he will come for the goods. 

Insist on having a bill of lading with every shipment. 

Keep carbon copies of every order and opposite the order 
for any odd sizes write the name of the customer on your 
copy. 

In these days when very few yards are far from a sash 
and door factory, it is best to depend on local shipment, 
even though the price be higher, rather than have the 
large investment necessitated by carload shipments. 

Examine every shipment on arrival, for damaged goods 
or broken glass. If any is found, have notation made on 
the freight bill. This, with the bill of lading, makes the 
basis for a claim that can easily be collected from the 
railroad. 

Never put broken or damaged goods into stock piles. If 
repairs can be made, have the work done as soon as pos- 
sible—now is the best time. 

For the purpose of storing and caring for the stock of 
doors, windows and transoms in a yard of the size stated, 
you should have a floor space of 600 or more square feet. 
Have room well lighted, and with good wide doors, if 
possible on two sides. Adjoining this room, and opening 
into it have a smaller room for special-order stuff. This 
room I consider essential. It will save many a worry over 
misplaced stuff, and will overcome the danger of selling 
pieces the day before the man who ordered them finally 
calls for them. Have these rooms for the purposes stated, 
and keep all lime, plaster and cement out of them. ; 

Lay doors flat on 2x4 frame made level to receive them. 
Then you will have no twisted doors. They must, of course, 
be kept in separate sizes, styles and grades, and where a 
number of kinds are carried, some of the spaces can be 
double decked. 

Molded doors and many of the sash doors can not be 
handled this way. ‘These may be stood on end in racks 
standing out from the wall the width of the doors, with 
upright 2x4 and guard rail nailed from it to the wall. 
These spaces should be made to hold about ten doors. 

All sash doors should be sampled so that the customer 
can be shown both sides quickly and conveniently. A cheap 
sample rack can be made in the following manner. Drive 
8d nails through a 2x4, at distances of about 6 inches. 
Nail this piece to the floor with the nail points up. Nail 
another 2x4 to the wall, at a distance of 5 feet and 6 inches 
above the one on the floor. At points directly above the nail 
points, screw into the piece on the wall square turn screw 
hooks, allowing them to project about one inch. Insert a 
screweye into the edge of the door opposite the upturned 
point of the screw hook. Set the corner of the door on 
the point of the nail and force the door down until the 
point of the hook enters the eye, and you have a good 
and sufficient hinge and hanger for a sample door. Where 
it can be done it is well to hang some doors in the same 


manner in the office. Your customer would much rather 
see the door than a picture. 

Do not be led into stocking too many styles of sash 
doors. Five or six at the most will do. All bills following 
architects’ specifications will be special, of course, for no 
one ever knew an architect to follow regular stock. 

Moldings I prefer to keep in the old horizontal rack. 
This should have compartments 16 inches square, lined 
with cheap resawed stuff. Mark the length on the end of 
each piece as it is put into the rack, and you will find it 
easy to get any special length out for a customer. Have 
four or more larger compartments to hold extra stock. Have 
the entire rack enclosed and make as near dustproof as 
possible, with sliding door opening the entire width. Casings 
and base can be carried in the same manner, by making 
bins large enough for the purpose. 

And finally, in selling see to it that you sell the mill- 
work on all the bills that you sell the lumber. Go to your 
millman with the sizes and ask him to name you prices 
that will meet the mailorder competition. And when he 
does so, lower your own profits so as to get the order. It 
ean be done, for I have in mind a lumberman who has not 
failed once in the past five years. 

Do not allow’ any odd stock to be left on your hands 
because your customer or his carpenter has changed his 
plans. See that the stuff is paid for, and then if he does 
not take it, you need not worry. 

Get in line with the people of whom you buy your stock, 
and ask them for cuts and descriptions of your sash doors. 
You will be surprised to know what a help this will be to 
you, and how readily your request will be granted. Use 
these cuts in your advertising. Send this advertising mat- 
ter to every prospective buyer. Enclose in every letter. 
Everyone you send out will help you to get and to hold the 
trade that properly belongs to you. 

E. D. WHITESIDE, Columbus, Kan. 


REFUSE LUMBER. 


“Short Lengths, Crating and Repairs.” 

We have a stall in our shed where all such stock is piled. 
Broken pieces are cut to short lengths and fre always 
salable at slight reduction in price. Warped stock is ripped 
to narrow widths, and sells for crating and other purposes. 
We also keep in mind this bin when anything is needed 
for yard repairs. In this way we have little or no waste. 
Very few days pass that sales are not made from the 
broken, warped or refuse pile. B. N. Woops, 

Cc. J. Harris Lumber Company, Boonville, Mo. 





“Cut 2x4 in Fence Post Lengths.’’ 

The 2x4 and 2x6 stock we cut in fencepost lengths and 
find ready sale for them. We have customers that come in 
and ask for the 2x4 post and we get a very nice price out 
of that class of refuse stuff. The boards are a much harder 
stock to clean up at a profit, but generally we keep them 
pretty well cleaned up by some few farmers who want pieces 
to patch up with. We never have very much on hand at a 
time. We aim to keep the yard clean of scraps and warped 
boards as possible. S. C. SHEETs, 

Wray Lumber Company, Wray, Colo. 


“Take It to the Scrap Pile.’’ 


Our way is to have a place at one end of the yard to 
keep broken, crooked and refuse lumber, and as soon as a 
piece of poor lumber shows up take it to the scrap pile, 
thereby keeping your stock in good shape, so that when you 
show a customer your stock he will be favorably impressed 
with it, and make it easy to land the bill, we mostly get 
cost out of the refuse, and think it much better to get rid 
of it in this way than have it lying around the yard, making 


it unsightly. 
WatratH & SHERWOOD LUMBER COMPANY, 


Joe Bayer, Manager, Genoa, Neb. 





“Show Him Where We Used It.” 


We require our yard man to keep all culls, broken and 
warped lumber picked up and piled by itself in back of 
yard. As piled it is sorted and graded. We make several 
prices for the different grades. That part of the stuff which 
is too badly warped for us we dispose of to the first cus- 
tomer who makes an offer, no matter what that offer is. 
If a customer asks for cheap lumber we first find out what 
he is going to use it for and if we think it possible for us 
to sell him either grade of the cull stuff he is steered to 
those piles at once. If he thinks the price a little high 
or the stuff not quite good enough he is cited to cases 
where some other customer used the same stuff for the 
same purpose and, if possible, shown the result. We show 
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him where we used cull drop siding to make an extension on 
our own sheds, cutting out_bad sections of the boards, and 
then tell him how little refuse was hauled away. We sel- 
dom fail to sell. In fact, our foreman has standing orders 
not to let a customer for culls get away. What is abso- 
lutely unsalable is hauled to our houses for wood. In some 
way the stuff is gotten out of sight and the result is, first, 
clean piles of lumber, clean alleys, no piles with a few 
culls lying on top or by side of piles to throw off or pick 
over, thus giving the customer the impression that there 
probably is more of the same quality of stuff lower down 
in the pile and that if he is not on the watch some of it 
will get into his load; second, ease in selling. We have sold 
bills for a little better price than our opponents at various 
times because buyer said “I can see what I am buying.” 
Third, we have secured a material reduction in our in- 
surance rate largely on account of clean appearance of 
alleys and spaces between piles. We frequently have a 
million feet in yard and can not pile all in-sheds. We 
believe, however, it is better to sell the refuse at any 
price, or no price at all, than to have it about the yard 
lowering by its presence and appearance the value, or ap- 
parent value, of good lumber. Frep H. Ruaa, 
Rugg Lumber & Coal Company, Rapid City, 8. D. 


“Buy Good Stock; Take Good Care of It.” 


I think buying has much to do with this accumulation. I 
buy the best goods and insist on getting what I buy. I 
don’t accept a few pieces of this and a few pieces of that 
and say, “Well, it is not the goods I bargained for but it 
doesn’t amount to much, will let it go this time;” I throw 
it out-and settle for what it is and sell it that way. I pile 


my lumber in a good shed and see that it is well piled—- 


not thrown in. Then I instruct my men and insist that 
they keep the piles in good shape. I find that a stock of 
lumber must be well cared for or it will not be good stock 
very long. First, buy good stock; pile it in a good shed; 
then good handling and care. It is like a good barn and 
a good feed for live stock. If a farmer should turn his 
live stock loose, not house or feed them, he would soon 
accumulate a stock of culls. I buy good stock, take good 
care of it, sell it as fast as I can and have very little 
trouble from an accumulation of culls. 
W. H. Buck, Gibbon, Neb. 


“Put It Into the Woodpile.’’ 
Put it in the wood pile and sell it for $4.50 a load as 
quick as possible. A. RYMAN & Sons, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





SASH, DOORS AND FLOORING. 





Outlook for Future Demand Promising—The Importance of Laying a Floor . 


Properly—Care of Hardwood Doors, 





SASH AND DOOR SITUATION. 


Not only is an uncommon amount of business in 
sight at the several door and millwork centers over 
the country, but trade seems to be improving in build- 
ing material generally and there is little misgiving as 
to the portent of such unusual trade features. Many 
distributers are as busy as they can be filling back 
orders and many have enough on hand to keep them 
well occupied for weeks. New orders and inquiries fell 
off materially during the holidays, as is only natural, 
but in the last week they have begun to resume nearly 
their former volume. The repair period is not yet over 
at the factories, but the inventorying at the factories 
and jobbing warehouses is about wound up and results 
of the last active year are summarized so that the 
amount of gain or loss has been ascertained. Report 
has it that the profit figures, while comfortably large 
in most instances, do not show any remarkable per- 
centage when compared with the total of business 
transacted. With the firming-up tendency of the mar- 
ket, however, which has been going on for some time, 
door men feel confident that no such disproportion at 
the amount of profit to total business will be repeated 
in 1910. 

There has been observed little relapse in general 
business in Chicago door establishments since early 
ust fall. The figuring and dispatch of orders has been 
to some extent interfered with on account of inventory 
and repair work, but their receipt has been practically 
ininterrupted. Now that the settling up of last year’s 
work has been accomplished, local door men are squar- 
ing their sails for what promises to be one of the most 

itisfactory trade years that has ever visited the build- 

ig industry. 

Northwestern retailers are beginning to receive in- 
uiries on bills for spring work and the Minneapolis 

id St. Paul dealers are looking for considerable im- 
vrovement in the outside trade very soon. They are 

1 busy with special work for city buildings, many of 

hich are approaching the finishing stage, 

In the East, the sash, door and blind trade is rather 

iiet just now. Some of the factories that turn out 

neered doors have work enough to keep them going 

r some time, but the other plants are not at all 

shed. This quiet is due to the halting of construc- 

on work, which disposes of pressing necessities. 
‘‘uilders, having no immediate use for materials, take 
heir own time about ordering them or, in the case of 

\d sizes, placing contracts to have them made. There 

; every indication, however, that the spring will bring 
‘ven greater activity than last year, as many projects 

re under consideration. In Buffalo, the severe weather 
ias filled most of the door mills with orders, as the 
uilders are afraid that they will not get far enough on 
'o get their men inside unless they cover their build- 
‘ngs in as soon as possible, so there has been a lot of 
‘ush millwork ahead and they are rushing men forward 

n outside work, This means that there is considerable 
ieed of a clean score in the spring for work on new 

oundations. Some good sized blocks are on the build- 
ing permit list and it is believed that things will move 
fast in the spring. 

_ The sash and door outlook in the Southwest is excep- 
tionally good, At St. Louis the millmen are much en- 
couraged, They state that their salesmen are reporting 
a general trade rejuvenation in all sections. Both local 
and outside building operations are opening up nicely. 
The sash and door houses are receiving an increased 
volume of inquiries and- there is some little actual 
movement in stock. Special order work is plentiful 
and it is predicted that prices are due for another 
brisk advance in a short time. 

The window glass situation seems to be well-in hand, 
and, after the recent joint meeting of manufacturers, 
jobbers and sash men, a substantial advance in prices 
was announced. Eastern jobbers are quoting 90 and 
10 straight, usual freight equalizations, while prices 
im the West have been advanced to 90 and 15. 


HOW TO LAY A MODERN FLOOR. 


Flooring, as part of a building, and an important part, 
too, is a feature that always has been of much concern 
to owners, contractors, carpenters, finishers, painters and 
all whose planning and working enter into the construc- 
tion of a completed dwelling or a business structure. It 
can be said that flooring involves an evolution from hard 
packed earth to the tessellated marble or tile of artistic- 
ally finished buildings. It is the progress from the prim- 
— to the ornate, from the rudely practical to luxurious 

ancy. 

As the grade of building rises it is necessary to have 
the floors correspond. No building, dwelling or other 
structure can be called a good one unless the floors are 
substantially constructed and the laying and fastening 
are done as near perfection as possible. No building, 
however well put together in other respects, especially a 
dwelling, office building or mercantile establishment, but 
will have a cheap and shabby appearance to one of judg- 
ment and taste unless the floors have the solidity of a 
pavement and the smoothness of a skating rink. Nothing 
appears so like shoddy as a rough, squeaky, cheap looking 
floor. Even in former days when carpeting was the 
vogue and pine, poplar and other comparatively soft 
woods were used for flooring, it was a mistake to use 
poor lumber, imperfectly milled, for flooring, as it would 
show its mean quality despite the carpeted covering. 

In these days (in America) when rugs in dwelling 
houses, and in business structures as well, are so much 
in vogue, it is necessary to pay more attention than for- 
merly to the perfection of flooring. In order to secure 
this result there must be, first, solidity and evenness of 
the underfloor, as it is evident that a good floor can not 
be constructed unless it lies evenly. To secure that result 
the joists should be as level as possible, inequality being 
obliterated by the superimposition of thin strips, well 
planed down at the ends or edges to make the surfaces 
of the joists perfectly even. Another thing should be 
urged: No floor in an otherwise good dwelling should be 
laid in any story above the first without being deadened 
in some manner. In the cities, where story is piled on 
story, and flats and suites of chambers and offices rise 
one above another, there should be an ordinance in each 
incorporated town or city making it obligatory on build- 
ers to deaden the floors. This should be done as a meas- 
ure to conserve the rights of the renter as well as a sani- 
tary influence. Better a pine floor on a deadened foun- 
dation, constructed with the leveling process as indicated 
with a substantial and even underfloor, than one of quar- 
tered oak without the foundation, perfectly constructed, 
as has been described. 

As to the best woods for flooring, that depends on the 
kind of building that is to receive the floor. A ware- 
house, in this country, can be floored well enough with 
thick yellow pine or fir, surmounted by hard maple or 
oak. These are the common floorings in warehouses and 
factories where great weight and wear are to be sustained. 
The thickness of the under floor can be graduated to the 
weight to be sustained, generally ranging from 2 to 4 
inches. If the joists are sufficiently heavy a floor thus 
constructed adds greatly to the strength of the building. 
If maple is not used for the top floor, oak, yellow pine, 
fir or other hard, firm wood can be used. Well sawed, 
narrow, thoroughly air and kiln dried gum makes a good 
warehouse floor. 

It is probable that the consensus of opinion would 
favor white oak, plain or quarter sawed, as the hand- 
somest flooring for a good class of dwelling houses. 
Such lumber can be sawed thin—% inch—which, if laid 
on a. level underfloor, will make satisfactory work. But 
if it is imperfectly milled, and laid on an uneven under- 
floor, it will.be a failure. Thin oak flooring also can be 
used to cover old floors. Oak, whether plain or quarter 
sawed, when filled.and polished, assumes a permanent 
color and tone that will be a source of perpetual satisfac- 
tion. But when it is desired to variegate the appearance, 
as in parquetry, different woods can be used. 

Hard maple is unrivaled for, endurance of hard wear 


and it makes a smooth floor when well made and per- 
fectly laid. It can be made of several widths, from 4 
inches down to one inch; but it must be perfectly manu- 
factured. For kitchens, parquetry, public halls, school 
buildings, skating rinks, warehouses and almost any use, 
if one so elects, it is an admirable flooring, to which 
claim the constantly growing demand for it fully attests. 

A writer recently expressed the view that the yellow 
pine manufacturers have a chance of exploiting their 
flooring product by doing so along the line followed by 
the makers of hardwood flooring. He would have the 
yellow pine people, very particular about kiln drying 
and exactitude of manufacture, admitting that progress 
has been made in these particulars, as well he may. One 
lumberman is spoken of who had been making a specialty 
of thoroughly kiln drying his yellow pine flooring, cut- 
ting it edge grain, 24-inch face, and thereby had ‘se- 
cured a large trade in Colorado and other parts of the 
West. Though such flooring is excellent in use, this 
particular operator expressed the opinion that to prop- 
erly turn it out, of good quality, results in too much 
waste of the raw material. The result is too much 
coarse stock, for which there is no adequate outlet. The 
point in such a case would be to be able to get a price 
for flooring of that quality that would offset the waste. - 

In respect to a yellow pine floor made from the quality 
of millwork referred to, the claim is made that one laid 
with the narrow strips and with the same artistic taste 
employed in hardwood flooring, carefully smoothed after 
laying, should present a grain and tone that should har- 
monize with the woodwork. The proponent of this 
scheme might be asked how he is to get a specially unique 
and attractive grain out of edge grained (quarter sawed) 
lumber and how could it be made to harmonize with the 
woodwork unless it also were yellow pine or other of the 
lighter colored woods. 

A yellow pine floor, flat grained or quarter sawed, 
should be selected as to color in order to have a uniform 
effect. Not all quarter sawed or edge grained stuff is 
the redheart wood, even when longleaf pine is used. But 
it can be said that a good edge grained yellow pine floor, 
well treated as to filling, shellacking, varnishing and rub- 
bing to a polish, is good enough for anybody, unless spe- 
cial effects are sought, requiring the use of darker and 
more uniformly colored woods. If one is fastidious, a 
little careful selection will so group and harmonize the 
colors that the effect will be satisfactory. In case rugs in 
parlors and other of the better rooms are used, a selection 
of the uniformly colored strips can be made for the edges 
of the room, so that the rug will cover the divergencies 
of color. 

It is claimed that the 24-inch face is searcely narrow 
enough to be entirely satisfactory for artistic floors, and 
the face should be 1% inches. As to the waste, it should 
be offset by the economy of working smaller units by 
which a good deal of clear stock could be gotten out of 
common lumber. It is said that there is no need for 
wasting three-quarters of an inch in matching flooring 
strips. Strips showing but 114-inch face need but a 
short tongue and a shallow groove, so that two such 
pieces can be made out of the same amount of lumber 
that it would take to make a strip of 31%4-inch face with 
tongue and groove of requisite proportions. 

To all of which it can be replied that if a yellow pine 
mill concern is going into that elaboration of flooring 
manufacture it would have to be equipped with well 
adapted machinery and the manipulation of much of the 
mill output would have to be specialized beyond what 
most southern pine manufacturers have yet felt to be 
justifiable. As yellow pine stumpage declines and prices 
of lumber advance, the result doubtless will be that there 
will be a finer manipulation in all departments of the 
trade, in respect to flooring and other kinds of product. 





CARE OF HARDWOOD DOOBS. 


Fine interior woodwork naturally is carefully handled 
by the manufacturer and the ultimate consumer—the 
householder. In its intermediate history it passes 
through numerous vicissitudes that. vary accordingly as 
the knowledge and appreciation of the dealer and con- 
tractor vary. 

The first essential in handling fine interior trim is a 
recognition of the fact that when finally placed and 
finished its beauty will depend not altogether upon the 
care exercised by the manufacturer in its production but 
also—and almost to an equal degree—upon the care 
exercised by the ‘‘middlemen’’ in handling. The next 
essential is a knowledge of the proper methods of 
handling, caring for and preserving all the artistic 
possibilities of the product, so that the finisher may 
receive it in practically the same condition as that in 
which it left the maker. , 

Realizing these two essentials in the handling of its 
product in order to attain the best results the R. Me- 
Millan Company, manufacturer of oak and birch ve- 
neered doors, Oshkosh, Wis., has, in a beautiful catalog 
recently issued, offered the following very valuable sug- 
gestions regarding the care of hardwood doors, 


As soon as the doors are received, have a finisher give 
them at least one coat of filler. After fitting apply a second 
coat of filler and paint the top and bottom edges. Front 
doors should be finished with two or more coats of exterior 
varnish. ‘The door is shipped “in the white” with all the 
pores of the wood open, and naturally will absorb moisture 
unless protected. The packing protects it during shipment, 
but after it is removed the filler must be promptly applied. 

Birch, being a close grained wood, does not require a 
pigment filler. Pure shellac is the -best filler for it, and 
should always be used if a first class finish is expected. If 
the wood is to be stained, let the shellac or filler coat fol- 
low the staining, as the best color effects are obtained by 
applying the stain on the bare wood. 

Don’t hang your door in a damp, freshly plastered build- 
ing. Where possible, it is always advisable to have a little 
artificial heat to help dry out the building before a hard- 
wood door is hung. 


. 
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INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 


Cautious men in finance and business are drawing a 
parallel between the state of affairs in 1909 and 1895 
in respect to the iron and related interests as well as to 
other lines. In each instance the years named were two 
years after panic in money and the resulting depression 
in all lines. In each of the years named there was a 
pronounced revival of buying in coarse and manufactured 
products. This gave great encouragement to the belief 
that the hard times resulting from panic had passed and 
that business had started on the up grade toward an- 
other summit of prosperity. 

Going back to 1895 we find that the free buying of 
commodities and goods in that year was followed by a 
falling back to previous dull conditions and that several 
years of depression followed—in fact, extended to an- 
other uplift in 1909. When the causes of the revival 
of demand for iron, steel and other products in 1895 
were analyzed it was seen that it was a general move- 
ment to replenish stocks that had run down after the 
panic of 1893. In any period of Cepression there is a 
constant consumption, though to a degree restricted, 
going on all the time. For some time after a panic 
buying for consumption is at a pronounced minimum. 
In a vear or two—generally two years—stocks have been 
much reduced. When buyers go into the market for new 
supplies they find that producers of what they want 
have also minimized their output. On that account there 
is apt to be stronger holding of prices and an appre- 
hension that they will go higher. This makes buyers 
all the more anxious to put in some stock. The result 
is that there is, for a time, a considerable briskness of 
trade. But the underlying causes of depression are still 
there, and when the market is satisfied with goods and 
commodities it settles down again to a quietness and 
indifference on the part of buyers, who see that there 
is no present speculation in piling up stocks and no 
prospect for anything more than a hand to mouth busi- 
ness, ™ 

There are those who have drawn a parallel between 
the conditions indicated in 1895 and those that were 
prevalent in 1909. But there are differences between 
conditions in the two years which the optimists say 
throws the parallel out of line; in fact, destroys it. The 
situation now is radically different from that in 1895-6. 
The country is not confronted with currency troubles, 
our finances being on a much better foundation than in 
the former period named. Then there was an appre- 
hension of credit collapse as the result of the conflict 
over the gold standard, which caused a serious prostra- 
tion of business in 1896. Moreover, in the prosperous 
years up to 1907 capital and the earning capacity of 
capital increased greatly. Our foreign commerce has 
shown a remarkable augmentation. Our currency per 
capita is much greater than it was fourteen years ago. 
Banking capital and resources have made a remarkable 
advance, and the system by which banking is carried on 
in respect to interchange of money supply from one 
section of the country to another, the maintenance of 
reserves and the safeguarding of the people from loss 
by failures are features which make for stability in 
finance and credit to a greater degree than in the 
late ’SOs. 

Nevertheless, as the Iron Age remarks, one conclusion 
may be drawn from the experience of 1895, which is that 
the extraordinary increase in demand that follows a 
period of depression is largely due to the covering of 
long deferred requirements. It should not be expected 
that the demand this year will continue to rise in pro- 
portion to what it did in 1909; if it should it would be 
a phenomenon for which there is no precedent. We 
must look to current requirements and new enterprises 
to furnish the demand for iron and steel. In that branch 
it is reasonable to conclude that feverish buying has 
passed and that the market this year will be steadier 
than it was in 1909. But there is every reason to ex- 
pect that the growth of the country and the expansion 
of production to meet the increased percapita consump- 
tion will cause a fair degree of activity in the entire 
iron and steel trade. Since the iron and steel business 
is the barometer of general trade, though not always 
for the moment correct, a steady condition in that line 
should indicate good health in other branches of manu- 
facture and in general trade. 











Last year was a record one in the matter of bank note 
redemptions, which was a peculiar situation, considering 
that there was believed to be a large expansion in sev- 
eral important lines of manufacture and trade, requiring 
an enlarged circulating medium. The previous year had 
been notable for bank note redemption, which readily 
was accounted for by the panic and resulting depression 
in 1907, the year before. The Wall Street Journal re- 
marks that if the bank note redemptions of 1909 are to 
be taken as an index of the condition of the country’s 
‘msiness, inasmuch as they reflect the demand for money, 
the experience of the last twelve months seems to in- 
dieate that there still is room for improvement. Redemp- 
tions in 1908 amounted to $423,883,342, or $179,307,373 
greater in amount than in 1907. In 1909 every month’s 
redemptions exeeeded those of the corresponding month 
in 1908, the total of $502,496,630 exceeding that of 
1908 by $78,613,288. The proportion of bank notes sent 
in for redemption in 1909 to the amount of circulation 
outstanding at the year’s end, namely, $710,354,253, was 
77.38 percent, a figure considerably in excess of the 
annual record for the past decade. 

* * * 


There was a decrease in circulation in December for 
the first month since last July. The total circulation 


outstanding January 3 was $3,122,154,538, which repre- 
sented a decrease of $9,156,000 as compared with the 
amount on December 1 last. The largest falling off 
was under the head of silver certificates, amounting to 
over $6,700,000 for the month. United States notes 
showed a decline of over $3,300,000 and national bank 
notes one of over $2,600,000. Gold coin gained over $2,- 
200,000. On the other hand, as compared with January 
2, 1909, there was a net increase in circulation of over 
$29,800,000, of which the largest single increase was 
in national bank notes, namely, $35,300,000. 


* * * 


Payments in 1909 through 104 clearing houses in the 
United States amounted to $164,195,488,940, which sum 
reflects an advance of 23.2 percent over the figures for 
1908, while the gain over clearings in 1907, largely an 
active year, was 13.8 percent. Bank clearings for 1909 
in New York amounted to $103,588,738,316, a gain of 
30.6 percent of 1908 and 18 percent over 1907. Though 
the total for last year was a large one it fell behind 
that of 1906, the record year by 9/10 of one percent. 
With that exception last year’s clearings in the metrop- 
olis totaled the largest in any one year. 


* * * 


There are 18,245 banks, of all classes, in the United 
States taking savings deposits. The total amount thus 
deposited on April 21, 1909 having been $5,678,735,379. 
These figures were collected and summarized by the 
American Bankers’ Association. Of the total the New 
England states were credited with $1,392,171,014; mid- 
dle eastern states, $2,480,274,234; southern states $223,- 
254,113; middle western states $1,123,043,969; farther 
western states $101,661,124; Pacific states, $354,101,679, 
and island possessions $4,229,243. 

* * * 


It is figured out that in its various connections and 
relations the banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., of 
New York, represents a capitalization of $9,171,456,196 
in the United States alone. This colossal sum inciudes 
five principal groups, beginning with railway systems 
and extending to industrial and commercial corpora- 
tions and insurance companies; also embracing several of 
the largest national banks and trust companies in New 
York. 

* * * 

The United States is the greatest agricultural nation 
on earth. The annual average product of the farms and 
pastures of this country equals a value of $8,000,000,000. 
This is more than that of any two nations of the world 
outside our own. The United States also produces more 
mineral value than any other nation, the annual product 
of the mines being $2,000,000,000. The value of our 
coal annually produced is greater than that cf all the 
gold mines in the world, and more than the value of all 
kinds of minerals annually produced in Great Britain 
or any other country. The United States is also the 
greatest manufacturing country in the world, the out- 
put of its factories in 1903, according to the census, 
having been $13,000,000,000, which since has increased 
greatly. This country consumes 29 percent of the world’s 
product, 8 percent more than Great Britain, the next 
largest consumer. It imports more rubber, silk, manila 
hemp, sisal hemp, hides and skins than any other coun- 
7 * * * 

Imports of luxuries, as denominated by the revenue 
department, including diamonds, art works, silks, spirits 
and wines showed a large increase last year over imports 
in 1908. This was taken as an index of a rise in pur- 
chasing power among the classes that indulge in the 
luxuries named—a grade of society which dips down 
into the stratum comprising those whose incomes are 
quite moderate; for as a people we are extravagant in 
times of prosperity. During eleven months of 1909 
imports of the four classes of goods named amounted to 
a valuation of $108,495,000, $40,000,000 of which was 
for diamonds and $25,025,000 for spirits and liquors. 
Silks amounted to $30,069,000 and art works, $13,409,000. 
These importations in 1909 compared with $56,095,000 
in eleven months of 1908, an increase of $52,400,000, 
or 48 percent. 

* * * 

The steel market is reported exceptionally strong, 
despite the usual quietude at the beginning of any year. 
In December the call for what is called United States 
steel, that is, such’ as is produced by the corporation of 
that name, was 50,000 tons a day, about 10,000 tons a 
day in excess of production. Since the first of the year 
orders have been running at a satisfactory rate, so that 
it looks as if another gain in unfilled tonnage would 
be recorded in the current quarter. In the last quarter 
of 1909 there was a gain in unfilled tonnage on Decem- 
ber 31 of 1,000,000 tons, bringing the unfilled tonnage 
to that date, running back through the previous month, 
to the amount of 6,000,000 tons. 


* * * 


The contracts in force on the Erie canal improve- 
ment amount to $48,229,467. The contract value of the 
work performed up to December 1, 1909, was $15,821,215. 
It is estimated by the state engineer and surveyor that 
during 1910 work will be completed covering contract pay- 
ments, from the beginning, of $16,000,000. It.is ex- 
pected that the entire work for the creation of a barge 
canal from end to end will be under contract by April 
1, 1910. At the present rate of progress it is expected 
that the barge canal system will be completed in 1914. 


* * * 


Building permits in fifty-one cities in December last, 
as reported to the Construction News, called for the 
erection of 7,749 buildings, involving an expenditure of 
$43,262,163, against 7,830 buildings, to cost $37,085,146, 
in December, 1908—a decrease of ninety buildings ‘but 
an increase of $6,177,017, or 16 percent, over the same 
month in 1908. 





THE COAL TRADE 











Special effort on the part of the railroads to get for- 
ward delayed cars in transit has been perhaps the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the week in the coal trade. In 
this special effort the railroads were aided early in the 
week by slowly rising temperatures. The carriers had 
heard in no uncertain terms about the scarcity of coal 
in various parts of the country and the preference some 
of them have been giving to fuel was justified by the 
eritical situation. 

At Chicago during the earlier days of the week there 
was a lessening of the acute marketing of coal at top- 
notch quotations. The quantity of coal arriving was be- 
low requirements and the scramble for the fuel in sight 
was sufficient to send prices skyward with a rush, one 
consumer or dealer bid against another until quotations 
in a few instances almost doubled. Many of the needy 
buyers were manufacturers, who had either no annual 
contracts for fuel or who bought from shippers unable 
to deliver, and in order to keep their plants in operation 
these needy users were forced into the open market. 
This buying of free coal at Chicago of course repre- 
sented only a small percentage of the entire fuel trade 
of the city. Most of the steam coal users had provided 
for their wants by annual contract. And the usual 
policy of the shippers was to deliver the coal at all 
hazards. It is to be said to the credit of a majority of 
the shippers, especially those who were producers, that 
they gave up their entire output, where that sacrifice 
was necessary, to the filling of their low-priced obliga- 
tions entered into last summer. And where this did not 
suffice—as in many instances—the shippers bought what 
was necessary in the open market to apply on their con- 
tracts, sustaining pecuniary loss with every car of fuel 
thus bought. Those sellers on annual contract who ‘‘ fell 
down’’ in their deliveries were usually of the ‘‘impe- 
cunious’’ variety, whose offers of coal last summer were 
accepted on account of the low prices named. Jt had 
been the policy of most prominent western coal pro- 
ducers last summer to take contracts for a portion of 
their expected output, say, 60 or 75 percent. It was 
their fate during the last two vr three weeks, when the 
prices for free coal were so attractive, to have practically 
no free coal at their disposal. For not only was their 
production kept down far below normal by the weather and 
incapacity of the roads, but their customers required 
more than the usual amount of coal. Some of these 
customers had been induced to stock up in anticipation 
of the threatened famine, but their excess stocks quickly 
melted away when the storms arrived. The free coal 
that came on the market was often from inferior mines, 
but that did not interfere with its sale. 

Stocks of coal at the yards of Chicago dealers were 
sadly broken last week. There was hardly a dealer in the 
city who did not run out of some important grade and 
the stocks of many of them were almost wiped out. 
Every team that could be secured was engaged in deliver- 
ing coal and on account of the disability of terminal 
roads at Chicago, fuel supply for these merchants was 
practically cut off. Retail prices did not materially ad- 
vance, for the reason that the largest retail concern, a 
company possessing twenty-five or more yards in the city, 
would make no advance. With increased cost of delivery 
on account of bad streets and high prices for extra 
teams, and with the prices for free coal in the Chicago 
market soaring to dizzy hights, the small city retailer, 
whose stocks were exhausted, had to stay out of the 


game. But prices for the free coal that is coming to . 


Chicago are falling this week and a few more days of 
normal weather would take most of the fever out of the 
local market: Screenings have sold within the last week 
on the basis of $2 at mines, mine run at $2 to $2.50, 
mines, and lump at $2.50 to $3, mines, and no questions 
asked as to where the coal came from. For shipment 


-from mines to country, screenings seem to be well estab- 


lished around $1.50; mine run has sold freely at $1.75 
to $2; and the prepared sizes are readily marketable at 
from $2 to $2.25. 

Nearly every western producer of desirable coal is 
sold ahead for perhaps a month at something like the 
above figures. It therefore looks like a strong and 
steady market, unless in the early days coming orders are 
canceled right and left by the buyers. There are no 
indications of cancelation and the sentiment among the 
operators is that the market will continue strong; how- 
ever, it will be pretty much a matter of future weather 
and the extent to which dealers havé overbought. From 
all sources of information available there is today very 
little coal in ‘possession of either retail dealers or the 
consumers. It will certainly take a vast improvement 
on the part of the railroads for these dealers and users 
to regain a normal supply of fuel. 

Stocks of coal at Milwaukee are said to be fairly 
large, for the railroads therefrom have been unable to 
handle the business offered them. Much of the coal trade 
that ordinarily goes to Milwaukee has had to be filled 
in recent weeks from Chicago and other distributing cen- 
ters. At other upper lake ports than Milwaukee the ton- 
nage of dock coal has subsided with great rapidity within 
the last few weeks and some docks are now practically 
without coal. The report heard is that by spring the dock 
stocks will be entirely gone. 

The demand for anthracite in the West widened so 
rapidly that it easily absorbed all the rail receipts and 
produced a severe shortage. Considerable anthracite in 
transit is delayed by bad weather, one road having over 
300 cars of anthracite held up at Windsor, across from 
Detroit. Both dealers and consumers are content to take 
any size anthracite they can obtain and stove is now 
moving freely for chestnut. The practice of mixing 
the two sizes for chestnut is general. 
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INTERESTING DESCRIPTION OF THE FORESTS OF TAHITI. 


There is at least one place in the world where the 
forests are in no danger of early depletion and where 
the cry of a timber famine is never raised. That place 
is Tahiti, the famed idyllic isle a thousand miles below 
the equator in the south Pacific. The interior of the 
island is dark with trees and it is likely to remain so 
for many years, if not for generations. Nowhere else 
are forests more inaccessible. The only apparent hope 
for the lumberman attempting the exploitation of Ta- 
hiti’s forests is to buy or charter fleets of strongly built 
airships, equip them liberally with tackle, man them with 
loggers unaftected by dizzy hights, and ‘‘go to it’’ 
wherever it is possible to obtain a foothold on beetling 
cliff or to straddle sharp ridges with an angle like the 
letter A. 

The aerial flyers would have to be employed as log 
carriers, too, for in only a few places would it be pos- 
sible to make logging roads, and it would not do to send 
the trees crashing down the precipitous slopes. By the 
time they struck the bottom they would be ready for the 
wood yard. Logging in Tahiti is exceedingly picturesque 
and seldom is seen by the tourist. I saw only one log- 
ging crew. I found them, twelve husky Tahitians, sitting 
beside a mountain road. They had just dragged a log 
down a sinuous, slippery path to the main highway and 
were gathering strength for another effort. They did 
not look much like the heavily booted woodsmen of the 
Pacific Northwest. Their method of operation was a 
comedy in comparison with the uptodate system of west- 
ern America; but I have no doubt that the brown, bare- 
foot stalwarts, their loins girted with brightly colored 
‘*pareus,’’ saw little of the humorous while straining at 
the rope. To the Tahitian woodsman ‘‘life is real, life 
is earnest’? when he has a heavy log in tow on a rough 
mountain road. 

Millions of trees and only one tiny saw mill to cut 
them into lumber! Epitomized, that is the extent of the 
lumber manufacturing industry of Tahiti. This pioneer 
plant, which works often enough to keep the rust off the 
saws, is in a Papeete shipyard. ‘‘There are plenty of 
places for other saw mills in Tahiti,’’ said a Papeete 
lumber importer to me. But no man seems to be in a 
hurry to start an opposition mill. The milling industry 
is not likely to flourish there so long as lumber can be 
imported.at reasonanle cost. Until the French occupied 
the island, Tahiti had no use for lumber. Its inhabitants 


were content to live in bamboo houses with roofs of 
thatched pandanus and cocoanut branches. With the 
majority of the natives the primeval style of house is 
still the more popular, but in Papeete bamboo houses are 
scarce and in the villages and rural districts wood dwell- 
ings are numerous. ‘True, some of the owners of the 
modern buildings prefer to live in the old way in a 
primitive house in the rear and maintain the new home 
principally as a mark of respectability and affluence; but 
their desire to emulate the white man has caused in the 
aggregate a big demand for lumber. The building of 
wood houses continues and the call for ‘‘Oregon pine’’ 
and redwood is constant, though not heavy, in Tahiti and 
adjacent islands. 

Practically all the imported lumber is from the United 
States. Early in 1909, owing to low prices, unusually 
large quantities of lumber were imported and much of 
this was in stock late in 1909, yet in’October of this 
year two heavily laden lumber schooners arrived at 
Papeete. The total value of rough and dressed lumber 
imported from the United States in 1908 was $37,470, 
or within $638 of the grand total. The increase over 
1907 imports represented $6,193 for American mills. 
The total lumber imports from all countries in 1907 were 
valued at $32,609. Papeete, the capital and commercial 
metropolis of French Oceania, is the chief port of entry 
for lumber. Several hundred thousand feet of material 
is kept in stock by the four leading importers. Prices 
range from $20 to $40 a thousand feet. Shingles are not 
in demand, roofing being confined almost exclusively to 
galvanized iron, the favorite roofing material of the 
south Pacific. 

In variety of trees Tahiti is well favored. There are 
about thirty different kinds, including tamanu (mahog- 
any) and aito (ironwood). The other important trees 
include purau, rosewood, banyan, mara, India rubber, 
flamboyant, algerabia, tira (Japanese lilac), courbary, 
autaraa (badannier), and tamarind. The banyan is the 
largest tree, often attaining a girth of 6 meters. The 
natives call the banyan the ora, and legend says its seed 
was first brought to the earth from the moon by a bird. 
The tamanu has an immense spread of limbs and some- 
times is found in groves close to the sea. The purau, a 
species of hybiscus bearing red and yellow flowers, is the 
most common tree. It encircles the island near the sea 
and is found in the mountains. It is not prized for lum- 


ber until well matured. The purau sapling in many 
places overhangs the water’s edge. When dry the wood 
is light and brittle. The natives use it extensively for 
rafters and they increase its strength and durability by 
soaking it in water several weeks. Formerly fire was 
commonly obtained in Tahiti by rubbing two purau sticks 
together. The purau bark has long been prized for rope 
and its broad leaves are universally used to form tem- 
porary table cloths in the rural settlements at meal time. 
The ironwood tree is valued for posts. It is more plen- 
tiful in Moorea, twelve miles from Papeete, than in 
Tahiti. Moorea has forests of ironwood, while in Tahiti 
the tree is scattered. It is sometimes found growing on 
practically barren cliffs overhanging the sea. The mara 
is very durable and is much used in the construction of 
canoes. 

Some of the inferior trees of Tahiti, from the lumber- 
man’s viewpoint, are the vi, mape (Tahitian chestnut), 
hotu, cotton, pandanus, bamboo. The vi is one of the 
finest appearing trees on the island. It bears fruit that 
makes excellent jelly and the tree is much sought for by 
canoe builders. The mape is soft and has roots that look 
like boards. Its large nut is occasionally eaten roasted. 
The hotu is one of the largest trees, one that I measured 
being about 20 feet in circumference. Its size, however, 
was exceptional. The hotu bears a large seed, the extract 
of which is said to be fatal to fish when dissolved in shal- 
low pools where fish are disporting. The cotton tree 
grows from 50 to 75 feet high and from 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter. Its pods are three or four times as large as 
sea island cotton pods. The cotton was once used ex- 
tensively by the Tahitians for making pillows and mat- 
tresses. Bamboo grows in patches chiefly in the moun- 
tains, sometimes at a hight of 2,000 feet. Bamboo 
houses are the coolest dwellings in Tahiti. The long 
leaves of the pandanus, otherwise known as the screw 
pine, and by the Tahitians called fara, furnish roofing 
and cigarette wrappings for the natives. The peculiar 
feature of the pandanus is the growth of aerial limbs at 
the base. These supports form an effectual brace for the 
tree, which is common along the seashore. The fara 
bears a large nut roughly resembling a pineapple and 
having many conical sections. In Tahiti this nut is sel- 
dom eaten, but in less fertile islands near the equator the 
nut is pounded into meal and baked for food, which is 
very nutritive. P. G. 





A FEATURE OF POPLAR LOGGING ON BIG SANDY RIVER. 


Heavy expenditures of money and the exercise of much 
engineering skill is necessary in getting at timber on 
the upper head waters of the Appalachian mountains. 
Logging operations on the part of the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Company of Coal Grove, Ohio, develop this 
feature of the trade to excellent ad- 


As previously stated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
this monstrous splash dam, built entirely of reinforced 
concrete, is the largest of its kind ever operated by any 
company. It is 360 feet long and 25 feet from the toe 
sill to the top of the spars. When this project was 





vantage. Last April those in charge 
of the logging work of this company 
began work on a monster splash dam 
on the waters of Sandy river, which 
was considered necessary to the suc- 
essful conduct of logging operations 
ibove the Breaks. This dam was 
completed during the summer and the 
first splash set off December 4, which 
arried and left distributed at various 
points throughout the Breaks about 
6,000 large, high class yellow poplar 
gS. 

Several splashes have since been 
nade and the result is announced in 
he telegram which tells of the con- 
inued efficiency of the dam. This 
nessage states: 

Bessiz, VA., Jan. 7.—The dam was 
t off at 4:30 this morning. Water 
ood at 22 feet above the toe sill. The 
iver now is clear of logs to Elkhorn 
ity. About 6,000 logs are lodged in 
Ikhorn ford. Estimate was 30,000 logs 
o have passed Elkhorn City. There 
vas about 3% feet of water in the 
iver. 

For the information of the reader 
it should be stated that Elkhorn City 
s located in a valley between great 
mountains, about three miles below 
the foot of the Breaks of Sandy with 
the river forming an enormous bend 
around the town. Three and one- 
half feet of water in the river will 
float poplar logs to good advantage. 
This was afforded by the last splash 
which not only cleared the logs out 
of the Breaks of Sandy and the river 
above Elkhorn City, but carried them 
to a point where they are made into 
rafts below the city, for floating to 
Catlettsburg, where the rafts are 
lashed into fleets and towed to the 
harbor of the Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Company at Coal Grove, Ohio. 





It is not definitely known how far »wo of FIVE FLUES OF THE GREAT SPLASH DAM BUILT BY THE YELLOW POPLAR 
LUMBER COMPANY AT THE HEAD OF THE “BREAKS OF SANDY.” 


down the river a splash would carry 
the logs. When everything is ready ; 
for a splash, the residents below the dam are notified 
of the contemplated activity and those who catch the 
logs and make them into rafts are also informed so that 
every advantage can be taken of the artificial tide 
created by the dam. 





contemplated, it was thought by those who designed it 
that the tide would carry the logs through the Breaks 
of Sandy, a narrow, twisting channel.through the back- 
bone of the Cumberland mountains which separate Vir- 
ginia from Kentucky. The Breaks are about five miles 


long and for years have been an effectual barrier to 
successful logging on the heavy timber lands above them. 

At one time daring operators who had put in about 
40,000 logs above the breaks were forced to permit their 
property to deteriorate as the logs were held up in the 
Breaks for three years and suffered 
by reason of discoloration and loss 
of sap. 

Not only did the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Company put in this enor- 
mous splash dam but virtually blew 
a channel through the solid rock of 
the Breaks so that no serious obstacle 
was left in the path of the logs. 

The character of the poplar mar- 
keted by the Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Company this year is unusually good. 
The logs are larger than ordinarily 
brought out, having an average 
wiameter of about 24 inches, the 
lengths ranging from 16 to 38 feet 
for logs put in above the dam, and 
from 16 to 60 feet with those put in 
below the dam. The average length 
is about 32 feet. Above the dam the 
company logged 36,000 sticks of such 
timber and these have been splashed 
through the Breaks and the bulk of 
it has been made into rafts, which 
will make their appearance at Cap- 
tainsburg at every small rise in the 
river. Never in the history of log- 
ging operations on the Big Sandy 
river have the loggers been denied 
tides great enough to carry logs from 
the rafting point below Elkhorn City 
to the Ohio river. The Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Company this year is assured 
of a supply of high class timber, the 
quality of which surpasses that reach- 
ing the mills during the last few 
years, but it is about on an equality 
with that which will be cut next year 
and the year following. The remark- 
able feature of this work is that the 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company car- 
ried out the undertaking without re- 
ceiving the codperation of any other 
institutions, although several other 
large operators are interested in tim- 
ber above the Breaks of Sandy. 

Commenting on the situation, Mr. 
Crawford said recently: ‘‘We feel 
jubilant over the outcome. The dam 
has done even more than we, expected 
it to do and has solved the problem of getting out tim- 
ber above the Breaks of Sandy.’’ This means an assured 
supply of logs fot the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company... 
for years, and an efficient instrument in their hands. for.. ., 
future operations on their holdings above the breaks..:..»}2! 
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~ COMING CONVENTIONS. . 


January 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Court house, Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 18-20—Union Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

January 19-20—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Baltimore, Md. 

January 20—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Pontchartrain hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

January 20—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association annual, Union League club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

January 21—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. 

January 21—Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers of Wiscon- 
sin, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 

January 25—Annual meeting Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 25—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Marshfield, Pilgrim hotel. 

January 25-26—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La 

January 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 25-27—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 25-26—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 

January 26—Indiana Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, Claypool hotel, Indianapolis. 

January 26-27—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Powers hotel, Rochester. 

January 26-27—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Marion, Ill. 

January 26-28—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
Incorporated, Lumbermen’s Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
meeting and headquarters at Hotel Walton. 

January 27—Special meeting of the Southern Conserva- 
tion Congress, New Orleans, La., Hotel Grunewald. 

January 27-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg; Monongahela house. : 

February 1-3—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 2-3—Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Evansville, Ind. f 

January 8—Columbia River Loggers’ Association, Port- 
land, Ore. 

February 8-9—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 

February 11—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Griswold house, Detroit, Mich. 

February 11—Michigan Association of Traveling Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Griswold hotel, Detroit. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland, Ore. 

February 16-18—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, La 
Salle hotel, Chicago. 

February 18-21—Northwestern Cement Products Associa- 
tion, Great Northern hotel, Chicago. 

February 18-26—Third Annual Cement Show, Coliseum, 
Chicago. 

Febru 23-25—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mareh 1-5—Northwestern Cement Products’ Association, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn. 

March 2-3—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 3—Annual meeting Northwestern Iowa Retailers’ 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 

‘March 8—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & 
Arizona, El Paso, Tex. 

March 12—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, twenty- 
fourth annual, San Antonio. 





PREPARING PROGRAM. 

MeEmpPHis, TENN., Jan. 13.—The program for the fifth 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of West Tennessee and Kentucky, which will be 
held in this city March 8 and 9, is being arranged. A 
largely attended and very successful meeting is expected. 





PENNSYLVANIA DEALERS’ PROGRAM. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 13.—The program has been 
issued for the eighteenth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumberman’s Retail Dealers’ Association, Incorpo- 
rated, to be held January 26, 27 and 28, with headquar- 
ters at Hotel Walton, this city. Before the usual busi- 
ness routine a musical program will be rendered at each 
session. The convention will be wound up Friday by a 
dinner at noon. 





OHIO DEALERS’ BOOSTING MEETING. 


CoLumMBuUs, OHIO, Jan. 12.—The Union Association of 
Lumber Dealers of this state has sent out to 1,000 retail 
lumber dealers, one each week, a set of eight postals, 
‘*boosting’’ its next convention, which will be held in 
this city January 18, 19 and 20. The officers are espe- 
cially interested in securing the largest attendance the 
association has ever had, and took this means of keeping 
the meeting fresh in their minds. Each card is different 
and gives a feature of the convention. The last card 
is headed, ‘‘Last call. Pack your grip.’’ 





NEW YORK LUMBER TRADS ASSOCIATION 
PREPARES FOR BANQUET. 


New York, Jan. 10.—The annual banquet of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, February 3, at 7 o’clock p..m. This is 
the one big social event of the lumber trade and is 
always looked forward to with much anticipation by both 
branches of the trade. The wholesale branch will be 
largely represented by local and outoftown members. 
The committee in charge has made special efforts to 
eclipse all former events, and it is believed that some 
surprises are in store. The committee consists of A. P. 
Bigelow, Walter Adams and J. D. Crary. 


MONTANA MANUFACTURERS POSTPONE 
MEETING. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 10.—The third annual meet- 
ing of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held January 18 instead of January 11, 
as stipulated by the constitution and bylaws. The date 
of the meeting was postponed one week that several 
members who will be out of town on January 11 might 
attend. It will also give ample time in which to com- 
pile all information needed to prepare the annual reports 
to be submitted at the meeting. 





NORTHWESTERN HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS’ 
NEXT ANNUAL. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 10.—Questions of great in- 
terest affecting the future policy and welfare of the as- 
sociation will be placed before the Northwestern Hem- 
lock Manufacturers’ Association at its annual meeting 
Friday morning, January 21, at the club room of the 
Hotel Pfister, this city. The committee on consolidation, 
with the Wisconsin Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will report, and it will be acted on. President A. 
L. Osborne delivers a short address, and reports of offi- 
cers and committees will be presented. 





ILLINOIS LUMBER DEALERS AND MASONS’ 

SUPPLY ASSOCIATIONS’ NEXT MEETING. 

The Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and,the LIli- 
nois Masons’ Supply Association will hold their twentieth 
annual meeting at the La Salle hotel, Chicago, February 
16, 17 and 18. Instead of the usual custom of long ad- 
dresses, the meeting will be given over to general debate. 
The following are a few of the subjects that will be 
discussed: ‘‘Shall we pay for our lumber before we 
see it?’’ ‘Shall we accept 20 percent of stock we did 
not order?’’ ‘‘Can we use short and odd lengths?’’ 
“‘How best can we settle disputes with the shipper or 
among ourselves??? 





LECTURES AT CHICAGO CEMENT SHOW. 

Percy H. Wilson, secretary of the Association of 
American Portland Cement Manufacturers, announces an 
elaborate series of lectures on the diversified uses of ce- 
ment, to be given at the Chicago Cement Show, which will 
be held at the Coliseum February 18-26. These lectures 
promise to be the most instructive of all the displays, and 
will be interesting to every one on account of the variety 
of subjects. Three lectures will be given each day at 
4:30, 8 and 9 p. m., in the west end of the balcony 
annex, each being accompanied by a continuous lantern 
slide exhibition which will add materially to its attract- 
iveness. 





CHANGE IN NORTHWESTERN PROGRAM. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—Secretary W. G. Hollis, 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, has an- 
nounced an important change in the program for the 
opening day of the annual meeting, January 18. In 
place of Albert H. Elliott, of San Francisco, who was 
first secured but later sent word he was unable to come, 
there will be an address Tuesday afternoon by Ben R. 
Vardaman, of Des Moines, who will talk on ‘‘Sales- 
manship,’’ a subject on which he is an authority and 
an energizing personality. Other additional speakers 
will be announced at the opening of the convention. 

Mr. Hollis regrets that it is not possible to have an 
exposition in connection with the convention. This can- 
not be done because there is no suitable building a short 
distance from the hotels and the convention hall. 





NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN TO ORGANIZE. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 7.—Lumber manufacturers of 
Everett and Snohomish county gathered yesterday after- 
noon in the Chamber of Commerce to organize a per- 
manent association in the Northwest. This meeting was 


' preliminary to another and larger gathering in Seattle 


tomorrow at which Snohomish county manufacturers will 
be represented by William H. Boner, manager for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, and J. E. Eddy, of. the 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Company. The association will col- 
lect information regarding eastern and middle-eastern 
trade conditions upon which to base its operations and 
will curtail production so that it will still be able to 
meet the eastern demand, thereby eliminating unprofit- 
able business. Each district in the Northwest will have 
a secretary whose duty will be to negotiate the business 
and keep the mills fully informed of rail shipment condi- 
tions. 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS WILL DIS- 
CUSS LIVE LUMBER TOPICS. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 9.—The fourth annual meeting 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held in the Hutton ‘building, February 2 and 3, and it 
promises’ to be'one of the most important in the associa- 
tion’s history, as a number of topics, vital to the lumber 
industry, are to be discussed. A full attendance is ex- 
pected and the codperation of manufacturers and others 
interested in the work is hoped for. In addition to the 
regular business and the election of officers the following 
special papers will be read: 

“The Relation of Forest Conservation to Manufacturers,” 
pe Ss Allen, forester for the Western Conservation Asso- 
¢ ; 

“Odd Lengths,” by A: W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company; ~ 


ren coms es 


“Terms of Sale, Order Contracts vs. Established Customs,” 
by W. C. Ufford ; 

“Advantages to Accrue from Mailing Membership Lists to 
Retailers,” by B. L. Willis, and 

“Evils of Transient Shipments,’ by C. M. Crego. 





COLORADO AND WYOMING DEALERS’ ANNUAL. 

DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 11.—An interesting and instruct- 
ive program has been arranged for the seventh annual 
convention of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which will be held at convention hall, Al- 
bany hotel, this city, January 25, 26 and 27. The meet- 
ings will be devoted largely to discussion of topics of 
importance to the members and the retail trade in gen- 
eral. Secretary Elliott, of the California Association, 
will address the association. The customary banquet 
will be given Wednesday evening at 6:30 o’elock. The 
closing session will be held in the forenoon, enabling 
members to have the afternoon for the transaction of 
personal business. 

The Albany hotel management is making a special rate 
of from $1 to $1.50 a person, without bath; two people 
occupying the room $2 to $2.50 a day. For rooms with 
bath, rate will be from $2.50 to $3 a day; two people 
occupying the room, $3 to $4 a day. On one evening 
during the convention the Albany management will ex- 
tend to the delegates a complimentary musicale. 





UNION ASSOCIATION OF LUMBER DEALERS’ 
ANNUAL. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, Jan. 11.—The Union Association 
of Lumber Dealers will hold its annual convention Jan- 
uary 18, 19 and 20 at Columbus, with headquarters at 
the Southern hotel. O. P. Gothlin, member of the Ohio 
railroad commission, will speak on freight, switching 
and demurrage; Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the 
Michigan Lumber Dealers’ Association, will deliver a 
speech on association work, and one of the officials from 
the Forest Service of the United States will talk on 
forest conservation. 

Tuesday, January 18, the Union Association of Travel- 
ing Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen and the Union 
association will hold a joint session. On the evening of 
the same day the wholesale lumber dealers of Columbus 
will give a theater party to the lumbermen and their 
wives. The following subjects will be discussed at the 
meeting: Code of ethics, orders and terms of sale and 
other matters bearing upon trade relations. Secretary 
Adams says that indications are good for the largest 
meeting ever held by the association. 





PITTSBURG LUMBERMEN PREPARE FOR COM- 


ING CONVENTION. 


PirrsBurG, Pa., Jan. 11.—Final plans for the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in Pittsburg January 27 and 28 have been 
announced this week. Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, are scheduled to speak at 
the convention. 

On Thursday evening a smoker will be given to visit- 
ing lumbermen. A committee consisting of L. L. Satler, 
chairman; A. J. Diebold, J. P. Garling, W. W. Wilson, 
jr., and J. B. Montgomery has this matter in charge. 
On Friday, after the regular session and election of offi- 
cers, the annual banquet will be held at the Monongahela 
house, and James W. Wardrop will act as toastmaster. 
The responses to toasts will be by Congressman A. J. 
Barchfeld, of Pittsburg; C. F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and A. F. Sheldon, of Chicago. 

The entertainment committee of the Pittsburg retailers 
having the convention in charge is composed of A. G. 
Breitweiser, chairman; E. M. Hill, J. C. Parson, H. F. 
Willis, 8S. W. Means, F. E. Miller, T. W. Jones, C. P. 
Mayer, G. N. Glass, M. Diebold, W. Simons, W. E. Ahlers, 
H. W. Eiler and Andrew Bonsen. Every effort is being 
made to make this convention notable in the history of 
the Pennsylvania retailers’ organization. 





TRI-STATE RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 12.—Arrangements for the 
annual convention of the Tri-State Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, which will be held in Evansville Feb- 
ruary 2 and 3, are about completed and the program 
will be ready in a few days for distribution. It has 
been decided to hold all the buSiness sessions of the 
convention in the hall of the Evansville Business Asso- 
ciation, on Second street. The address of welcome will 
be delivered the morning of February 2 by President 
Albert W. Funkhouser, of the Evansville Business As- 
sociation. R. B. White, of the R. B. White Lumber 
Company, of Booneville, and president. of the Tri-State 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, will respond. F. B. Fow- 
ler, secretary of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Company, will address the convention on ‘‘Some 
Points on Fire Insurance for Lumbermen.’’ 

Headquarters for the delegates and their wives will 
be at the New Vendome hotel, Sycamore and Third 
streets, where there will be a banquet the first night. 
An automobile ride for the visiting ladies to points of 
interest about the city will be arranged, weather permit- 
ting. The Hoo-Hoo concatenation will take place from 
3 to 6 o’elock on the afternoon of the second day, after 
which refreshments will be served. It is expected to 
have ‘all the business of the convention finished by 
the time the concatenation starts. A large class will be 
initiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo, and visitors are 
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expected from Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis and Nash- 
ville. Several good speakers will be on the program for 
addresses during the business sessions. The yellow pine 
subject and several other interesting topics will be thor- 
oughly discussed. Indications point to the best and 
largest convention the association has ever held. 





YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 

New OriEAns, La., Jan. 13.—The regular annual 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
will convene at the Grunewald hotel in the banquet room 
on the second floor, Tuesday, January 25, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. and will continue through Wednesday. Manufac- 
turers who are not members are also invited to attend. 
Delegates are requested to register in the convention 
room prior to the opening of the meeting. 

President Foster will read his annual address which 
will be followed by the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer. Gifford Pinchot will address the association 
on the ‘‘Importance of correct education of public 
sentiment as an indispensable aid to forest conserva- 
tion.’’? The association will then discuss the following 
question: ‘‘In view of the fact that the amount of 
yellow pine stumpage standing in the Southern states 
is not definitely known, is it advisable for this associa- 
tion to undertake to ascertain the total amount?’’ 

The afternoon of the first day will be spent in gen- 
eral discussion of trade conditions. The forenoon of the 
second day will be devoted to discussions on corpora- 
tion tax and on manufacture and sale of odd lengths in 
flooring, ceiling, siding, partition and finish; the com- 
mittees appointed Tuesday will report and general busi- 
ness will be transacted. In the afternoon officers for 
the ensuing year will be elected. 

Railroad and hotel rates will be. announced by the 
association January 18. 





PREPARING FOR BIG CONVENTION. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 11.—The Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club are getting very active in making arrange- 
ments to entertain the delegates attending the conven- 
tion of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, which convenes in the Sinton hotel in 
this city February 1, 2 and 3. President Clif 8. Walker 
has announced the following as the general entertainment 
committee of the lumbermen and kindred industries: 
The finance committee has been busy and raised an 
entertainment fund of ample proportions. Clif 8. Walker, 
chairman; Thomas P. Egan, B. F. Dulweber, W. E. 
DeLaney, Fred W. Mowbray, George Puchta, Joseph 
Bolser, J. N. Hobart, T. J. Moffett, Chester F. Korn 
and G. Clif Ault. Chairman Walker has appointed the 
following subcommittees: Finance—Fred W. Mowbray, 
chairman; B. F. Dulweber, T. J. Moffett, C. F. Korn and 
W. E. DeLaney. Entertainment—W. E. DeLaney, chair- 
man; George Puchta, J. A. Bolser. Publicity and print- 
ing—Joseph Bolser, chairman; B. F. Dulweber and J. N. 
Hobart. Banquet and admission tickets—C. F. Korn, 
chairman; George Puchta and G. Clif Ault. 





FURNITURE CLUB ACCEPTS INVITATION. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 12.—The Queen City Furniture 
Club accepted the invitation extended by the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States to con- 
sumers to send delegates to the meeting of the executive 
grading commission of the association, which meets in 
the Sinton hotel January 31, with R. H. Vansant, chair- 
man. George W. Schutte and W. J. Sextro, furniture 
manufacturers, will represent the club. 

At the meeting of the Cincinnati Furniture Exchange 
last Tuesday Secretary Lewis Doster extended an invita- 
tion to the manufacturing consumers to send delegates 
to the Manufacturers’ convention. Favorable action was 
taken, 





WESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 8.—The annual meeting of the 
\Vestern Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Portland, 
Jre., February 14, 15 and 16, promises to be one of the 
nost important in the history of the organization. One 
of the interesting matters to come up will be the annex- 
‘ng of California to the territory covered by the organiza- 
ion which now includes the states of Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Utah. The program will be artis- 
‘ically printed in book form with cuts of the officers of 
ihe organization and the speakers. The official slogan 
will be ‘‘ Forget the past and look to the future,’’ and 
will appear on one o£ the front pages. A general invita- 
ion will be issued to the manufacturers of the North- 
west. The first regular session will open at 2 o’clock 
with prayer by Rev. W. J. Hindly, of Spokane, official 
haplain of the organization. The address of welcome on 
behalf of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be made by President L. J. 
Wentworth. Welcome will be extended on behalf of the 
ity of Portland by Mayor Joseph Simon. Response in 
behalf of the visiting deleagtes will be made by Rev. Mr. 
Hindley. Many addresses by prominent lumbermen have 
been arranged. 

Monday evening the annual banquet will be served, at 
7 o’clock, in the dining room of the Portland Commercial 
Club, with the compliments of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. W. B. Mackay, of 
Portland, will officiate as toastmaster. 

A concatenation of Hoo-Hoo will be held at Convention 
hall, Marguam building, Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock, 
by Graham A. Griswold, Vicegerent Snark, of Portland, 
northern district of Oregon. 

No set program has been outlined for Wednesday aft- 
ernoon, but entertainment will be provided to suit the 
oceasion and individual desire of the delegates. 

Rates of one fare and a third have been secured on 
all railroads. 


ASSOCIA TION 


PHILADELPHIA LUMBER EXCHANGE MEETS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 12.—The Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange held a meeting Thursday, January 13, 
at which the delegates to the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress reported through their chairman, 8. B. 
Vrooman. A resolution was passed that the exchange 
codperate with the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association to obtain from Congress: an amendment to 
the Hepburn act and to compel railroads to furnish ac- 
commodations necessary for the transportation of lumber 
on flat and gondola cars. 





NASHVILLE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE ENJOYS 
BANQUET. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 10.—The Nashville Builders’ 
Exchange gave its annual banquet and house warming 
at its new home in the Noel block. The menu was most 
enjoyable, and all did full justice to the tempting deli- 
cacies of the season. Pink Lawrence was toastmaster. 
Excellent speeches alive with keen wit and sound philos- 
ophy were made by members. Secretary R. T. Evans re- 
viewed the work done by the Builders’ Exchange since its 
organization in October, 1908. The membership has in- 
creased from 46 to 110. 





BUILDING TRADE CREDIT MEN MEET. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 11.—The Cleveland Building 
Trades Credit Association, a codperative enterprise for 
credit information among local lumber dealers, has just 
closed a prosperous year. The association has nearly 
doubled its membership and now includes dealers in all 
lines of building material. L. A.- Wilson, manager, 
made a large number of real estate investigations dur- 
ing the last year and reported on an average of about 
400 inquiries a month. During the year about $600,000 
in attested accounts and liens have been filed in the 
courts of this county, of which nearly one-third were filed 
in behalf of members of the association. 





APPRECIATION OF A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


In addition to the almost innumerable expressions of 
respect and regret which have been received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN upon the passing of its late 
editor, J. E. Defebaugh, the following, adopted at its 
recent meeting at Birmingham, Ala., has been received 
from the Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association: , 


WHEREAS, The Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has learned with the deepest sorrow and 
regret of the death of James Elliott Defebaugh, editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; and 


WHEREAS, The members of this organization, in meeting 
assembled, wish to make fitting expression of their appre- 
ciation of his sterling character and of his services; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Defebaugh the lum- 
bermen of the country have sustained the loss of a stalwart 
friend and champion, who has ever unselfishly and with 
a single purpose devoted himself and his great talents to 
the defending and upbuilding of the lumber industry; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the members of this association tender 
to the bereaved family their condolences and most earnesc 
sympathy in their hour of great sorrow; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of this organization and that copies be sent to 
the family of the deceased and to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


The resolutions were in duplicate, one copy of which 


has been sent to the family of the late editor of the 
LUMBERMAN. 





MICHIGAN DEALERS MEET. 

Bay Crry anp Saginaw, Jan. 11.—The nineteenth 
annual meeting and banquet of the Saginaw Valley Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association was held at the Wenonah hotel, 
Bay City, January 7, and the standard of excellence 
which these entertainments generally have attained was 
maintained. The business meeting was held at 7:30 
o’clock in the evening. The secretary’s report showed a 
loss of three members during the year. These members 
retired from the lumber business. 

Officers for the year are: President, 8. L. Eastman; 
vice president, W. D. Young; secretary, G. P. Waller, 
and treasurer, B. C. Bingham, were reélected. Charles 
A. Bigelow, Arthur W. Seeley and George Mallock were 
elected directors. 

The banquet began at 8:30 p. m. and the spacious 
dining hall was tastefully arranged. Covers were laid 
for sixty. There were a few invited guests, including 
some of the old lumbermen who have retired from active 
business. The menu was printed on curly maple veneer 
at the local plant of Hanson-Warde Company. J. M. 
Miller, the retiring president, presided. 

An innovation at once pleasing and thoroughly en- 
joyed was the elimination of speaking. After cigars and 
coffee had been disposed of the members of the associa- 
tion and their guests retired to the ordinary, where an 
exhibition in parlor magic was given by E. C. Adams, of 
Detroit, who mystified and delighted those present for 
an hour or more. . 





NATIONAL WAGON MANUFACTURERS IN 
SESSION. 


CuartoTtTe, N. C., Jan. 12.—At the meeting of the 
southeastern division of the National Wagon Manufac- 
turers’ Association the growing scarcity of hardwood 
formed the most important subject that came before the 
meeting. It developed from discussions that wagon 
manufacturers have been confronted with difficulty in 
getting their material delivered and the reason for this 
is assigned to the scarcity of hardwood lumber through- 


INTELLIGENCE. 


out the country. They say that for several years there 
has been a noticeable scarcity of that commodity, and it 
has been growing more pronounced each year until the 
condition has become serious. The manufacturers fear 
that a great crisis is just ahead. They use only hard- 
wood in the manufacture of wagons and are deeply in- 
terested and advocate the preservation of forests and 
the economy of cutting hard timber. Unless something 
is done looking to such preservation, especially as relates 
to the hardwood supply, their business will seriously suf- 
fer, and this is a fact they recognized. 

The southeastern division of the association embraces 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. President B. M. Blount, of Atlanta, 
Ga., was the presiding officer. Among others present 
were W. H. Hackney, of Wilson, N. C.; W. H. Geitmer, 
Hickory, N. C.; W. H. Russell, Clarksville, Va., B. P. 
Thornhill, Lynchburg, Va.; J. C. Harris, South Boston, 
Va.; John T. Asheraft, Florence, Ala., and A. F. 
Thomas, Lynchburg, Va. This division holds four meet- 
ings annually, in Asheville, N. C.; Greensboro, N. C.; 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charlotte. 





MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION FINES. 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 1, 1910.—Attorney General 
Stirling has just paid into the state treasury $16,000 
which was collected by him in settlements made with 
twenty members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Mississippi and Louisiana, defendants in pend- 
ing antitrust suits for violation of the state law in 
entering into an agreement in its bylaws whereby no 
member was allowed to buy lumber from a manufacturer 
who made sales of lumber direct to consumers. Twenty- 
two members settled on a basis of $800. There are still 
more than forty defendants who have declined to settle 
on the $800 basis. These cases have been argued and 
submitted to Chancellor McCool on the defendants’ 
demurrers, and a decree in each of the cases is expected 
at any time. Since the supreme court has upheld the 
former suits for ouster based on the same facts, it is 
be.zeved that these demurrers will be overruled and that 
this phase.of the case will be upheld by the Supreme 
Court. It will remain for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, before which the former case is now 
pending, to finally settle the whole matter. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS MEET. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 8.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association met this afternoon in the offices of the 
Bradley Logging Company in the Lumbermen’s building, 
Albert Brix presiding. Mr. Brix has lately become part 
owner of the saw mill at Knappton and made an appli- 
cation asking that his resignation as president be ac- 
cepted, saying ‘‘he had disgraced himself by buying a 
saw mill,’’ but it was laid on the table until next meet- 
ing, when the annual election of officers will be held. The 
fact that Mr. Brix, the sawmill man, was wielding the 
gavel over the loggers, gave cause for many pleasantries 
at the unusually well attended meeting. 

The matter of defraying expenses of the association 
was taken up after the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting by Secretary P. 8. Farrell, and it was 
voted to assess each member $5 in dues, the amount to 
become payable at once. 

The matter of terms of sales was discussed and it was 
the sense of the meeting that too lenient methods have 
been employed for some time in this regard, and hence- 
forth thirty days will be about all the time that will be 
granted on open accounts. It was said that in many 
instances the mills operate on the capital of the loggers 
to such an extent that times have been known when sums 
aggregating an amount of $50,000 or $60,000 were out- 
standing. 

The log situation was gone into fully and it was ascer- 
tained that while high grade logs are scarce, there are 
énough available for a steady run of the mills for some 
forty days without further camp operations. A few 
camps were reported running and three or four expect to 
resume operations about February 1. Others will remain 
closed to March 1. Operations for the present will be 
greatly governed by weather conditions. 

There being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed. The next meeting will be held at the same 
place, Saturday, February 5, at 2 o’clock. 


Those Present. 


W. E. McCord, Wisconsin Logging & Timber Company. 

J. 8. O’Gorman, Wisconsin Logging & Timber Company. 

H. C. Clair, Twin Falls Logging Company. 

R. 8S. Farrell, Deep River Logging Company. 

Albert Brix, Brix Brothers’ Logging Company. 

J. S. Bradley, Bradley ging Company. 

J. A. Byerly, Silver Lake Railway & Lumber Company. 

Sam Owen, Palmer-Libbey Logging Company and Beaver 
Logging Company. 

A. J. Dwyer, A. J. Dwyer. 

E. C. Shevlin, Shevlin Timber Company. 

S. A. Craft, Shevlin Timber Company. 

Fred Chapman, Chapman Timber Company. 
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HALF-MILLION IN TURPENTINE. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 12.—A reminder of the former 
days when North Carolina supplied vast quantities of 
turpentine to the world is brought out in the announce- 
ment that a giant cut of round timber is in progress 
eighteen miles from Wilmington, by Rourk Bros., on a 
large tract owned by them on which 80,000 boxes have 
been cut and 70,000 more are to be cut, making a total 
of 150,000. It is expected that the yield will worth 
$50,000 a year for the next ten years, making a total 
of $500,000 which will be realized from turpentine, 
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INDIANA RETAILERS’ TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL. 


Meeting Well Attended—Official Reports Encouraging—President in Address Favors Ethical Code, Which is 
Adopted—Resolution Commends Biennial Basic Price Lists—Odd Lengths Receive 
Much Attention—Varying Views of Members on Stock Subjects. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 12.—In its twenty-sixth an- 
nual meeting the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana convened in its opening session at the Claypool 
hotel in Indianapolis today. ‘Lhe early attendance was 
large and promised a successful and interesting gather- 
ing. ‘The lumbermen occupied the entire eighth fioor of 
the hostelry, the assembly room being situated on that 
floor and the rest of the space being given up to the 
exhibits of lumber concerns, sash and door houses, plas- 
ter and roofing manufacturers and others who supply the 
public through the medium of the retail lumber dealer. 
Will C. Pulse, of Greensburg, as sergeant at arms, suc- 
ceeded in rounding up a goodly attendance for the open- 
ing session. 

E. P. Deming, of Hammond, president of the associa- 
tion, called the meeting to order at 11:30 a. m. and read 
his annual address, in the course of which he said: 


President’s Address. 

The matter of grading and selling Pacific coast shingles 
is one which has been much discussed lately. It is of great 
importance to us. You are of course all tamiliar with the 
reasons for and the operation of the “Purple Brand.” With 
an inspection bureau supervising the grading and regulat- 
ing and controlling its use the purple brand on shingles 
should be as much a guarantee of quality as the word ster- 
ling is on silver. This standardizing of grades together 
with the proposed selling agency will go a long way toward 
steadying the market and will help all concerned in the 
marketing of Coast shingles by obviating the sharp fluc- 
tuations in price caused by manufacturers who cut prices 
by lowering grades. If the sale of transit cars is stopped 
it will also make the market more stable. 

The odd and short length question is a matter of supreme 
importance and one that comes home to all of us. 

if I ordered a pair of number six shoes and the dealer 
gave me a pair of nines it would make me pretty sore, still 
1 think odd lengths and short lengths might be used to 
advantage in many cases. ; : 

It’s all up to the consumer. You know the old Weber & 
Fields’ question: “Why does a crab walk backwards? 
And the answer, “In the first place he doesn’t and in the 
second place why shouldn’t he.” In the first place the car- 
penter doesn’t use odd and short lengths and in the second 
place why shouldn't he? 

Recommends Adoption of Code. 

It was my very pleasant duty to serve as one of the three 
representatives of this association to the American Lumber 
Trades Congress at Chicago last June. By referring to the 
printed copies which have been given you showing the code 
of ethics as recommended at Minneapoiis, the change recom- 
mended by this association at the last meeting and the 
revised code as adopted at Chicago, you will see that we 
uccomplished with some minor changes all we attempted. 

The tact that the retail representatives met betore the 
congress proper assembled and formulated the changes they 
would ask helped greatly in securing this result. by doing 
this they were enabled to act as a unit and were given far 
greater concessions and much quicker results than would 
nave been posssible otherwise. : A 

I hope tnat tnis convention will ratify unanimously the 
code of ethics as adopted at Chicago. It is not perfect 
but it is a basis from which to work. It was adopted by 
the representatives of the entire !umber industry in the 
United States and in view of this fact is wortay of your 
greatest consideration and most earnest support. 





Suggests Delegates for Ethics Congress. 

The American Lumber Trades Congress will meet an- 
nuaiiy, it is expedient that we be represented there and I 
urge that at the proper time provision be made for an ade- 
quate delegation from this association. 

{ am very grateful for the support, codperation and help 
which have been given me during my term as your presi- 
dent and bespeak the same aid for my successor. Our sec- 
retary, H. C. Scearce, in particular has been an infallible 
source of assistance, inspiration and information. No task 
is too heavy in his eyes, his spirits never fail and | firmly 
believe he knows everything. It is hard to appreciate and 
impossibie to overestimate his worth to this body. His 
qualities of mind and heart have made him a notable person 
at the various general conventions where he has represented 
us and you will find that wherever the Indiana association 
is known there also the name Scearce is familiar. 

Report of Secretary. 

Secretary H. C. Scearce, of Mooresville, read his annual 
report. ‘Lhe following were its salient features: 

The retail lumber dealers, during last year, did not share, 
to any great extent, in the generous prosperity of the farm- 
ers and the automobile manufacturers. In fact, with the ex- 
ception of a few favored localities, the trade in this state 
may be said to have been from poor to fair. 

1 am forcibly reminded at this time that, three or four 
years ago, every lumberman was kept busy defending the 
price ot lumber and explaining that the so called “lumber 
trust’ was a myth. No denial is necessary now, for lumber 
is about the cheapest commodity on the market and we, the 
“poor consumers,” are paying the farmers $9 a hundred for 
pork, “in the rough,” $6 to $7.50 for cattle, $1.25 for wheat, 
vl cents for corn, $15 for hay, 35 cents a dozen for eggs and 
for everything else in proportion that he has to sell. 

Surely he will be generous enough to divide a little with 
us and buy some lumber this year. In fact, with the enor- 
mous crops and high prices, 1 think we may feel justified 
in looking for a good business from the rural districts and 
the increased activity in all manufacturing lines, will no 
doubt maintain, if not increase the volume of. building in 
the large cities. 

The last year has, in some respects, been a notable one in 
association work. Kesults of farreaching importance to the 
lumber trade have been accomplished. 

The one thing which stands out above all others is the 
adoption of the code of ethics, by the American Lumber 
‘Trades Congress, which convened at Chicago in June. This 
should and seemingly does, offer a solution of the differences 
that are likely to arise between the wholesale and retail 
branches of the trade, yet in the brief time it has been in 
force, two very important questions have developed which 
are now the cause of much discussion. 

The Short Lengths Question. 


Several associations of manufacturers have arbitrarily 
adopted as standard short and odd lengths in certain kinds 








of lumber and are attempting to force buyers to accept a 
certain percentage of such stock, regardless of the specifica- 
tions in the order. To this, the retail branch of the trade 
is objecting, claiming that such a radical departure from 
long estabi.ished custom is in violation of the spirit of the 
code of ethics, and that the manufacturers, knowing odd 
lengths would meet with serious objections, should have 
brought the matter before the American Lumber Trades 
Congress for consideration. 

True old, time honored, question of terms of sale, like 
Banquo’s ghost, will not down. ‘The congress did not at- 
tempt to adopt any uniform terms, for the very good reason 
that it was tound impossibie tor all the various interests to 
agree upon them. Consequently it was left as a matter of 
contract between buyer and seiler. 

Since that time some of the western manufacturers and 
wholesalers have adopted terms which are seriously objected 
to by the buyers and this has instigated some of the retail 
associations to recommend to their membership, an order 
biank form intending to cover fully the terms of sale, con- 
ditions and cumplete specilications, making the order a com- 
plete and valid contract between buyer and seller, in accord- 
ance with tne provisions of the code and with a view of 
eliminating the trouble which would oftentimes arise over 
a misunderstanding of what was really the contract. 

Yo this some wholesalers are objecting, taking the view 
that their terms of sale are the only ones that should be 
noted on original order and should be considered as much 
a part of the contract as the price. These questions, among 
others, will be vefore you for discussion and I feel assured 
that the indiana dealers can be depended upon to consider 
them with absoiute fairness and with full regard for the 
rights of both parties, which is the spirit that now, to a 
greater extent than ever before, prevails in the lumber trade. 

Only Two Price Lists Annually. 

At the last annual cqnvention the following resolution 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That we commend to the attention and ap- 
proval ot shippers the issuance of basic price lists but 
vwice in each year, namely, January and July, and that 
notification of discount or other changes be so made as 
to refer only to the basic lists of one or the other of 
these dates. 

As perhaps all of you are aware, the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association has now in effect a basic price list 
and practically all quotations are now being made from it. 

No doubt tnis wiil lessen the confusion and uncertainty 
which obtained when so many lists were in existence and 
the new list will, in all probability, meet with general favor. 

New Lien Law Passed. 

Following the adjournment of the last legislature, you 
were informed from the secretary's office of the reénactment 
of the lien law, made necessary by a decision of the supreme 
court, which heid that, because the title did not mention 
them, contractors and subcontractors could not acquire me- 
chaniec’s liens under the act. 

A bill was prepared by the attorney for this association, 
correcting the detect, and passed the legislature just before 
its close. The legisiature also passed at that session a bill 
woich makes a mechanic’s lien terminate absolutely one 
year from the date when the notice of a lien was filed, unless 
a suit to foreclose has been begun within the year, or the 
time for which credit was given on the debt secured is 
stated in the notice. 


Members Manifest Interest in Association Work. 


While I am not able to report a material growth in the 
membership of the association, yet I can say that never 
has there been greater interest manifested in our work, nor 
a more prompt response made to all requests upon the 
members. Of those now on our membership list but six 
are delinquent for dues and none of these prior to 1909. 
With the slate almost clean, I predict a substantial increase 
during the present year. 
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I would fail in my duty if I did not thank all of you 
most heartily for the cordial and loyal support you have 
given me in the discharge of the duties of this office. I 
also want to express my great appreciation of the counsel 
and assistance of President Deming and of all the directors. 

I wish each and every one of you a happy and prosperous 
year. 

Mr. Scearce, as treasurer of the association, presented 
his report. It showed receipts during the year of 
$2,299.20 and disbursements of $2,260.94, leaving a bal- 
ance of $38.26. 

F. B. Fowler, secretary of the Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company, presented an informal report 
on the workings of that association during the year just 
elcsed. He reported a splendid increase in the premium 
account and total insurance of the organization. Com- 
petition with other mutuals eventually resolved itself into 
codperation and a plan was presented some time ago by 
which each company makes all the inspections in its own 
territory. 

Committees Appointed. 

At the evening session President Deming appointed the 
following committees: 

Auditing—W. 8S. Koehler, Tolleston; M. Sterling, Delphi; 
L. R. Kramer, Frankfort. 

Obituary—J. T. Eaglesfield, Indianapolis; W. W. Atherton, 
Anderson; W. C. Raymond, Marion. 

Resolutions—C. D. Meeker, Monticello; C. C. Foster, In- 
dianapolis; W. C. Pulse, Greensburg. 

Nominations—K. W. Bosworth, Vincennes; S. P. Stroup, 
Shelbyville ; Otto Kersch, Decatur; C. V. Gough, Gary. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session was taken up with subjects hav- 
ing to do with the relations between retailer and mill- 
man and wholesaler. W. F. Johnson, of Indianapolis, 
presented an informal report of the action of the Ameri- 


can Lumber Grades Congress in adopting a code of ethics 
at its June meeting in Chicago. He distributed copies 
of its revised code. 

He outlined the work of that congress as reported at 
the time in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The delegates 
from Indiana were President E. P. Deming, of Ham- 
mond; Secretary H. C. Scearce, of Mooresville, and 
Mr. Johnson. 

Most of the recommendations of the Indiana associa- 
tion at Chicago were adopted. Mr. Johnson discussed 
these changes in detail. He reported that the retailers 
and wholesalers and millmen had been unable to agree 
on ‘‘terms of sale’’ in such a way that all would be 
satisfied, so such terms were omitted from the code. 

Mr. Johnson discussed the code section by section, and 
told how each result was arrived at. He told what the 
retailers had been able to get and what they had been 
unable to get, and why. 

President Deming believed that the code should be 
approved by the Indiana retailers’ association. 

W. C. Pulse, of Greensburg, discussed the code. He 
believed the matter had been thoroughly threshed out by 
all elements in the trade, but that if any retailer were 
dissatisfied now was the time to say so. Personally, he 
said, he was in perfect sympathy with the action of the 
congress. He.moved that the code of ethics formulated 
by the Lumber Trades Congress at Chicago be approved 
and adopted, and it was adopted unanimously. 


Short Lengths. 
Joseph W. Paddock, of Pana, Ill., president of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, delivered the fol- 
lowing address on ‘‘Short and Odd Lengths.’’ 


The subject assigned to me, “Odd and Short Lengths,” 
has been so vigorously and voluminously discussed during the 
last few months that it seems almost superfluous to say 
anything more and well nigh impossible to add any new 
arguments, either pro or con. 

In the discussion and solution of so important a problem, 
and one of which there seems to be so much that may be 
said on poth sides, it should be discussed with our minds 
M0 0 and unprejudiced and in the spirit of fairness to both 
sides. 

We should endeavor to settle this question with the idea 
always in view of what will make for the greatest good te 
the largest number. ‘Too much has already been said in a 
querulous and vindictive mood, by both manufacturers and 
retailers. ‘That the wholesaler and retailer are of necessity 
friends, and, if the interests of both are to be conserved and 
advanced, they must always remain so is a truth which 
will not be denied. Each branch of this great lumber in- 
dustry is absolutely necessary to the success of the other, 
and it should always be the aim of each to do all that 
properly may be done to advance the interests of the other. 


Spirit of Compromise Necessary. 


No permanent or satisfactory settlement of any vital 
question ever was made except in the spirit of compromise. 
‘the whole civilized world has come to know that the theory 
of arbitration and compromise is more potent for the peace 
among nations, and produces more lasting and satisfactory 
friendships than the settlement of differences by force. 

Our great General Sherman said “War is hell,” and no 
sane person has ever disputed him. War means the sacrifice 
of treasure, time and life, peace of mind, contentment, hap- 
piness and prosperity, all of which are of such priceless 
value that humanity can not afford to take any chances of 
losing any of these jewels, when they can be saved by an- 
other and better course. Therefore { do not feel disposed 
to say at this time that the retailers are wholly right and 
our triends, the manufacturers, are altogether wrong, nor 
can 1 admit the other proposition that they are right and 
we are wrong. 

As a general statement, I will say without any quali- 
fication that 1 believe the manufacturers and wholesalers 
of lumber and forest products will measure up to a very 
high standard of gentlemen, honest and eminently fair. No 
doubt there are exceptions, but they only prove the rule. I 
am inclined to believe that they think the same thing of us. 
We are all prone to make mistakes, and we retailers feel 
that the Pacific Coast Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
were in error in promulgating and attempting to enforce the 
“Odd and Short Lengths” rule without first consulting the 
retailers and arriving at a fair understanding regarding it. 
We have a proper and excellent institution in the Lumber 
‘Trades Congress, where many questions as vexing as this 
have been amicably and happily solved. Why should not 
this question be brought before that body for discussion and 
settlement before it is arbitrarily put into practice? If it 
is met by both sides in the same spirit of give and take 
that dominated the meeting of the congress last summer we 
can arrive at a settlement that will meet with general 
approval. 

Questions to Be Answered. 

Why was this “Odd and Short Lengths Rule” adopted by 
the manufacturers? Why does the retailer so strenuously 
oppose it? What will be the probable effect to each if the 
ruie is enforced? ‘These are the questions which need an- 
swering if we arrive at a solution of this question. 

As one who has been active in the retail lumber business 
over twenty years, I have seen the source of supply shift 
from Michigan and Wisconsin to Arkansas, Texas and Louis- 
iana on the south, and Oregon and Washington on the 
northwest, and I believe I can qualify. as competent to be a 
witness from the retailers’ point of view. 

I do not profess to know much of the manufacturing end 
of the business. In order that I might view their stand- 
point with less prejudice and have a better knowledge of 
their position, I wrote twelve of the representative manu- 
facturers of the Northwest and asked a set of questions 
relative to this subject to better acquaint myself with their 
arguments. I received nine very courteous though not al- 
together satisfactory answers. 


‘ 
The Export Trade Rule. 

I learned, first, that in the export trade, irrespective of 
the shipment’s destination, lumber of all grades is sold 10 
feet and longer in multiples of one foot, but only 5 percent 
of any one item to be 10 to 15 feet, and the other 95 percent 
longer than 15 feet and nothing shorter than 10 feet permis- 
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sible. My motive in asking this question was to learn 
whether the retailers were being asked to take what the 
foreign trade would not accept. In the matter of shorts 
we are, but in the odd lengths longer than 10 feet we are 
not. But I learn that even lengths command $2 a thousand 
higher price than odd in the export trade. 

Why Make Odd Lengths? 

The chief and foremost argument advanced by the manu- 
facturers in favor of the short and odd lengths has, with 
great unanimity, been that it will be a great conservation 
measure, and thus in line with the government policy for the 
conservation of our national resources. With this argument 
in mind I asked the questions, Why is it necessary to manu- 
facture odd Jengths? How do they accrue in the manu- 
facture of lumber? To these questions I received only four 
answers, varied and quite interesting. Below I quote them 
verbatim : . 

Manufacturers’ Views. 

First. “If it could be possible to manufacture a 16-foot 
board from a 16-foot log, or a 32-foot board from a 32-foot 
log, there would be little or no waste. Unfortunately the 
average tree does not carry its diameter from the bottom 
to the top; neither does a defect begin from the bottom 
and end at the top. Suppose the diameter at the butt of the 
tree is 6 feet and the diameter at the top of a 16-foot log 
would be 5 feet, you would have a log something like this: 

[The first diagram showed a log with heavy taper; the 
second the short waney edged boards produced in the 
manufacture of such into lumber. EbiTor.] 


When the log is cut up, you will find defects in the board, 
possibly kuots, pitch seams and other obstacles, and the 
manufacturer will either have to burn the entire board or 
make odd lengths. To show you this I am,enclosing you a 
photograph of the waste accumulated in trimming upper 
grades of lumber from one machine in a Seattle mill during 
nfteen months. ‘Chis lumber is worth $20 a thousand feet 
at the mill. and is sold as firewood at 50 cents a load, the 
load being equivalent to 1,000 feet. ‘The interior mills burn 
all trimmings, and we are wasting approximately 50,000 
carloads in the state of Washington yearly in the woods 
and saw mills. The cost of manufacture of lumber in this 
state is not far from $13.50 a thousand feet.” 

Second. ‘‘You ask why it is necessary to manufacture odd 
lengths. In our own operations the greater portion of our 
odd lengths develops from checks in the ends of lumber 
going through our dry kiln. In kiln drying our stock (the 
same is also true of air dried fir) the ends of the boards 
check in from three to six inches, sometimes both ends, but 
more often only one. ‘To make this board perfect after 
passing through the planing mills it is necessary to trim 
off the spit or checked end. Under the old rule of even 
lengths, if the checks were only three inches long, it was 
necessary to waste two feet on the length of the piece. By 
trimming to odd lengths we waste only one-half as much. 
All lumber is trimmed to even lengths in the saw mill. The 
odd length trimming is all done behind the planers after 
the product is finished. We figure that the percentage of 
odd lengths in any shipment will not exceed 20 percent of 
the entire shipment.” 

Third. ‘Necessity of manufacturing odd lengths follows 
an apparent shortage of clear lumber, which shortage is 
increasing rapidly, making conservation essential. In the 
trimming of worked lumber frequently a defect vccurs In & 
piece one to eleven inches from the end that would untit 
it for grade desired. Previously two feet has had to be 
trimmed off, reducing to even length; whereas the trimming 
to odd lengths prevents the waste of an unnecessary foot 
which previously has gone into the burner or has been sold 
for fuel if the mill was located convenient to local market. 
Krequently, too, perfectly clear stock will run two or three 
inches short of an even length under the old system, neces- 
sitating trimming back to the next even length below, sac- 
rificing twenty-one or twenty-two inches of stock; whereas 
under the present system but nine or ten inches would be 
sacrificed.” 

Fourth. “You run a log into the saw mill that shows 
perfectly good on all sides, but it develops, for instance, 
“blind punk,” a dry rot that is liable to be found anywhere 
from the stump of the tree to the top. The “punk knot” 
may be six or eight inches across and run from the sap to 
the heart or the defect may extend along the log as many 
feet on either side of the knot. In cutting this defect out 
on the trimmer in the saw mill or behind the planer you 
may get a short piece of lumber or you may get an odd 
length. 

“in felling a tree in the woods or uneven ground the tim- 
ber may check or crack inside the bark, causing a defect 
only noticeable after cutting the log in the mill. These 
checks may run into the end of the board three inches or 
they may run five feet. In trimming off this defect you 
may get a short piece or you may get an odd piece of lum- 
ber. These two illustrations will open the matter to your 
view and in your own mind you can see where many things 
can arise making it necessary to produce lumber far different 
in lengths than the man in the woods intended when he cuc 
tne log.” 

Thus you will observe odd and short lengths come as the 
result of some natural defect in the growth of the tree and 
from no fault of either the manufacturer or the retailer. 
It is unfortunate that these defects do occur, for did they 
not the question under discussion never would have been 
raised. Since the fact remains that they do exist the 
question naturally arises, who should stand the burden of 
loss entailed? It is a misfortune to the man who owns the 
trees, but is it fair for him to shift the burden to an inno- 
cent party? ‘To illustrate: 

One Point Illustrated. 


Suppose one of our good friends, a manufacturer, should 
go into a clothing store and ask to buy a pair of trousers, 
and the dealer should show him one pair with one leg cut 
off at the knee, and would explain that the leg was moth- 
eaten eleven inches from the bottom and this defect made 
them a cull garment, but that by trimming them to “odd 
lengths” all that was left of them made a “perfectly good 
pair of pants,’ and therefore he should take them at the 
regular price, further explaining that goods of that quality 
was very scarce and none should be wasted. What would 
the manufacturer say? He could not help but admire the 
ingenuity and audacity of the clothier’s argument, but would 
probably advise him to find a customer with a “peg leg” 
who could use them to advantage and profit. He could not 
object to the dealer thus “conserving” his stock, but would 
be very unlikely to help him do so to the extent of pur- 
chasing the odd lengths pants. 

I can not help but admire these “peg leg’ arguments, but 
feel that the manufacturers are premature in insisting that 
the retailer must accept and wear the odd length trousers, 
even though his anatomy is intact. We can raise no rea- 
sonable objection to their cutting their lumber, as much of 
it as they pisos, into odd and short lengths, but we can 
and should insist that they find customers who are able and 
willing to use them. 

One Manufacturer’s Frankness, 


Why should they not be candid about the matter and say 
to us frankly, as one manufacturer did to me, that the real 
reason for this innovation is that they can get more clear 
lumber and therefore make more profit out of their stump- 
age, instead of trying to hide behind a subterfuge. 

If conservation is the object in view, why should a board, 
say, 12 inches wide and 14 feet long, which, owing to some 
defect at the end or in the middle would grade No. 1, not 
be sold for No. 1, 14 feet long, instead of trimming to 13 feet 
or to 6 feet and 7 feet and sell for clear? Is not the trim- 
ming of one foot off that board a waste of our timber sup- 
ply? The answer is that the whole board as No. 1 is worth 
at, aay $13.50 a thousand, 19 cents; but the 13-foot at, 
say, $20, is worth 26 cents, or a profit to the manufacturer 


of 30 percent. The bare fact, then, is that they are en- 
deavoring to conserve the 30 percent in value at the expense 
of 7 percent waste of their natural resource. 


Two Views of the Annual Loss. 


One writer made the statement that 50,000 cars of lumber 
were wasted yearly in the forests and mills of the state of 
Washington. If this is true, it is absolutely criminal, and 
the national government should enjoin the manufacturers of 
that state from cutting timber to any such disadvantage. 
kifty thousand carloads reduced to feet, taking 20,000 feet 
as an average car, means 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber. IL 
could get no accurate data as to how much lumber was 
manufactured a year in the state of Washington, but am 
informed that the cut of fir lumber in the state of Oregon 
in 1908 was 1,162,000,000 feet; and assuming that Wash- 
ington’s cut was about the same, this statement would indi- 
eate that one-half of the forests of the Northwest are 
nctually being destroyed. These conditions seem incredible, 
and, candidly, I do not believe they exist. 

Another question I asked the manufacturers was, To 
what extent, in your judgment, will this rule conserve the 
forests? All of my correspondents agree that the clear 
output, to which the odd-length rule applies, was about 20 
percent of the entire cut; or, for the state of Oregon, 232,- 
vJ0,000 feet; and the proportion of odd lengths at 15 per- 
cent would be 35,000,000 feet. Now, if we take 13 feet as 
an average length of this 15 percent, the actual saving in 
the odd tength over the next lower even length would be 
one-twelfth, or about 3,000,000 feet. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that while 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber worth 
$135,000,000 is being destroyed yearly in other directions, 
the manufacturers are spending so much energy and effort 
to save 3,000,000 feet, worth $600,000, as a conservation 
measure ? 

It would seem to me there were other and far more im- 
portant items to be looked into. Please bear in mind the 
tigures given above were furnished by the manufacturers 
themselves and represent their arguments, not mine. I am 
free to say they look very much out of proportion, to say 
the least, and I am not convinced of their accuracy. 


What Odd Lengths Mean to the Retailer. 


I do not presume to say, as some dealers have, that all 
the odd feet we would receive, it forced to accept them, 
would be waste, but I am convinced that a part of it would 
be, and when we remember that the freight on a 60-cent rate 
is at least one-third of the cost, and considering the extra 
expense in time, piling space, labor and dissatisfaction in- 
volved in handling odd lengths, I can not help believing the 
burden wiil fall heaviest on the retailer. Our loss, in my 
judgment, will exceed the gain of the manufacturer. No 
doubt there are some instances where a retailer can use odd 
lengths to advantage, and I would advise their use wherever 
practicable and encourage their use as far as possible with 
customers. 

An Authoritative Exposition. 


The best exposition of odd lengths from the manufac- 
turers’ standpoint that has yet been published is the article 
that appeared in November 20 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, written by F. C. Knapp, of Portland, Ore. I 
say it is the best, so considered by the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, because they had it 
published in pamphiet form, and I was referred to it and 
received a copy in every answer I received on the subject. 

If taken at its face value, this article is very convincing, 


_but when you analyze its several items you have grave 


doubts as to the mathematics involved and the force .of its 
logic is impaired. 
A Question of Mathematics. 

Take “Exhibit No. 6’ for instance. I will use this one 
as an example of them all. ‘Lhis is for two 1-story cot- 
tages, laid with 4-inch flooring. Each would require 1,365 
feet. His schedule for No. 1 accounts for only 380 feet and 
for No. 2 only 240 feet. Naturally, we wish to inquire 
where is the remainder of flooring necessary to complete 
these two jobs? 

I am of the opinion that not one foot of the flooring in 
these exhibits was solid for clear. I could use his methods 
in almost any job laid with Nu. 2 4-inch flooring and find as 
much short and odd lengths clear lumber as he reports, and 
I am inclined to believe his clear pieces resulted from cut- 
ting out defects in low grade flooring. If that is true, there 
is no argument in it. The retailer can secure all the odd 
and short lengths he could use by the same method and 
get it at the No. 1 or No. 2 price, plus the waste. 


Retailers’ Objections. 


You are all familiar with the retailers’ objections, namely. 
joints and studding are set 16 inches on centers, rafters 
24 inches on centers etc., etc., and no doubt you have all 
read the able articles from the pens of retailers as they 
have appeared in recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and other trade papers, and it is unnecessary for me to 
enlarge upon them. At this time it seems to me the solu- 
tion of this whole matter lies with the individual buyer. 

A basic principle in business has always existed and 
always will obtain that the buyer is the one to say what he 
does or does not want, or what he can or can not use to 
his profit. Until this principle is reversed we have the 
remedy in buying what we want and insisting on getting 
only what we order. 

if each retailer uses diligence in the matter we should be 
able to protect our interests until such time as the subject 
can be thrashed out in the Lumber Trades Congress and we 
arrive at a compromise that will be satisfactory to all par- 
ties concerned. . 

Speaking of compromise reminds me of a story our preacher 
tells: A young man who had been recently married went to 
him and said: “Mr. Preacher, Mary and I will have to 
separate. We can not agree and have decided to quit.” 
“What is the nature of your trouble?’ asked the preacher. 
“Well,” said the young man, ‘Mary insists on sleeping be- 
tween sheets and I[ insist on using blankets.” “Now,” said 
the preacher, “that seems a little thing to quarrel about. 
You go home and see if you can not compromise the matter.” 
Some time later he met the young man and asked how he 
and Mary were getting along. “Oh, just fine! We com- 
promised that little difference.” “How did you compromise 
it?’ asked the preacher. “Oh, we compromised by using 
sheets,” said John. 

The retailers can compromise by using sheets or the 
manufacturers can compromise by using blankets, or we can 
strike a happy. medium by using one of each. Let’s get 
together and try, anyway. 


The Dealer Should Get What He Orders. 


Personally, I expect to order and use all the odd lengths 
I can without detriment to my business, but I shall be the 
one to say what lengths and in what quality they shall be 
shipped. If one manufacturer turns my order down I shall 
try another, and if I tind myself unable to place my orders 
if I want them filled in a specific kind of wood, I will 
substitute some other kind. 

- Laying aside, all pretenses and subterfuges, the sum of 
the whole matter seems to be simply this: The mannfac- 
turer believes he can increase his profits by making and 
shipping odd and short length clears in flooring, ceiling, 
bevel and drop siding and finish, and the retailer believes 
as firmly that to handle those items will cause him loss. 
Therefore, the only way to solve this problem permanently 
and satisfactorily to all concerned is for us to get together 
and evolve a plan that will work to the satisfaction and 
profit of the entire lumber industry. . 

I would therefore recommend to this convention and all 
other retail dealers’ associations that we discuss this ques- 
tion from a broad and unprejudiced standpoint, without ill- 
feeling or malice; and refer it to the coming session of the 
Lumber Trades Congress for discussion and solution. 


An interesting discussion of Mr. Paddock’s paper 

enlisted the attention of the meeting: 
Discussion of Mr. Paddock’s Paper. 

President Deming—We have listened to a very able ad 
dress Ly Mr. Paddock, and now 1 would like to have some 
discussion of it. IL would like to hear from the different 
members their ideas and what they think of this matter. 

W. F. Johnson—lI believe that Mr. Paddock has given us 
a very abie paper on this subject, and 1 can see but one 
solutions to it, as tar as I am concerned. 1 think that if 
there are any of us so situated that we can use the snort 
and odd lengths it is all right for us to buy them; but 1 
insist that irom a retailer's standpoint the wiiolesaler can 
not maxe a ruie that they are going to send us a bunch of 
short and odd iengths in a shipment if our trade is such 


that we can not use it to advantage. I think it is up to 
the deaier when he buys a car of stock to tind out from the 
manufacturer what he is going to ship. I know the yellow 


pine manufacturers have a rute which would make us take 
snort and odd itengths in each and every shipment, but so 
far as 1 know none of them have ever tried to enforce that 
rule. At ieast we never have had a shipment of that kind, 
except one, when the rule first went into effect, and as 1 
remember we declined to accept the odd feet. I think we 
senct it back and settled without much argument. If ail the 
manufacturers wouid get together and live up to that rule, 
so that every retailer would be on an equality, that would 
be aimerent. But, say, one. manufacturer is snipping even 
iengths and letting us specity lengths, I do not see how 
the other fellow can come along and induce us to buy short 
and odd iengths without at :east making some kind of 
concession in price, or some other concession that makes it 
worth our while to handle it. 

1 think it is a question for the individual buyer to handle 
at the present time, so 1 think it would be well for the 
association to discuss the matter and get information from 
the ditterent members here, and have some recommendation 
made, as Mr. Paddock suggests. Recommend something for 
your delegates to present to the next Lumbermen’s ‘lrades 
Congress, and let tois matter come up at that congress and 
be discussed thoroughly and fairly by people who ure inter- 
ested in both sides of the question. 


Work for a Committee. 

Otto Kirsch (Decatur)—1I think it would be a good idea 
if the chair would appoint a committee of five or seven 
members and put this question into the hands of this com 
mittee and iet it report at the early session tomorrow, and 
then argue the proposition. 

Fresiuent Veming—Wouid you move that it be referred 
to the conunittee on resolution ? 

Mr. Kirsch—If that is the proper committee, yes. I 
move that this matter be referrea to the committee on 
resolutions. (Carried.) 

Odd Widths. 

President Deming—We do not wish to stop the discussion 
because this matter has been referred to the resolutions 
committee. We would like to hear from you. 

Chris Knotiie (Bremen)—-We have heard so much about 
odd lengths, but I never hear anything about odd widths. 
When 1 want a 1x4 board I never can find it in my 
lumber pile, or a 1x6. Wha t do lou do when one of your 
customers comes in and wants a 1x6 yellow pine board 
and you do ‘not have it? Or am I the only one that 
does not have a 6-inch board? Do you give him an 8-inch? 
I never heard anybody say anything about that. We always 
hear about odd lengths, but not odd widths. I would 
like to hear something in regard to that. If a carpenter 
comes in and wants a 1x6, I have to give him a 1x8, 
because I can not find a 6-inch board in my lumber pile. 

W. C. Pulse (Greensburg)—I think this is an important 
matter and should be discussed. I1 just talked a moment 
ago to one of the members of the resolutions committee, 
and as a member of that committee 1 would like to have 
a full discussion and know what you fellows think about it. 
We come here for interchange of ideas and to find out what 
the other fellow thinks. 1 learn much by personal con- 
tact. I would like to hear this question discussed fully. 

A Member—It occurs to me that one of the greatest 
troubles is in finding room to store this odd stuff. When 
you get a carload of this mixed stuff you have to have 
extra bins and room for piling. 

Mr. Root (Crown Point)—Are the manufacturers going 
to make their fight on drop siding more than dimension 
stock? They are not paying much attention to odd lengths 
of dimension stock. 

Mr. Paddock—They only propose to ship odd and short 
lengths in clears. Drop siding is shipped matched in- 
stead of tongued and grooved.. All beveled siding, tiooring, 
ceiling and finish and drop siding, they propose to ship 
15 percent of short lengths from 3 feet up, and 15 per- 
cent above 10 feet, making 3U0 percent of shorts and odds 
in each shipment. 

While I am on the floor I want to say that I saw in 
a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that this same 
proposition is being discussed by the southwestern manu- 
racturers and also by the yellow pine manufacturers, and 
now is the time for the retailers to get in their work. 1! 
hope the Illinois assuciation will send by its delegates 
some kind of a recommendation to the ‘trades Congress 
when it meets next June. I know the other associations 
will do the same thing, and if we can unify these reports 
we can go before the congress as a unit in reference to 
this matter. 

Source of the Contention. 

H. C. Scearce (Mooresville)—-Perhaps the members have 
not taken as much interest in this from the fact that 
the western coast manufacturers are the ones who have 
been taking the initiative in this matter. The proposition 
has come before the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and last summer a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending the various manufacturers to ship the short and 
odd lengths as standard, and the yellow pine manufacturers 
as well as the cypress and all who participate in the 
meeting of the lumber association, went on record as favor- 
ing the short and odd lengths as standard. Now, you 
can reasonably suppose that the yellow pine manufacturers 
are going to take this up just as soon as they feel they 
ean safely do so. I think they are waiting for the other 
fellow to break the ice, and just as soon as they can 
see some chance of enforcing this rule, they will do so. 
So you can just as well consider this as effecting the 
yellow pine as much as it does the western coast woods, 
because it is only a question of time until you will have 
to meet that proposition in yellow pine. The cypress people 
have already adopted the standard. 

W. F. Johnson—I would like to ask some of the 
planing mill men here, who have been in the business for 
a long time, would odd lengths in finishing lumber, such as 
cypress, white pine or poplar, be as objectionable as odd 
lengths in ceiling and siding and things of that kind. 
Colonel Foster, would it strike you that that would be 
as objectionable as other items? 

Colonel Foster (Indianapolis)—-I would say not. The 
hardwood people, particularly those who are local, all 
ship that way now. Sometimes we are able to use it, but 
they ship it as odd lengths. But when you buy lumber 
that way you ought to buy it at a pees and not have 
the dealer put that lumber in and us have all the expense 
of handling and sorting it, at the higher price. The first 
yellow pine I ever bought-—-and for two years every board 
I got was a foot longer than the length aid for—and I 
protested that these people were wasting their money paying 
freight. Freights were higher then than they are now. 
I only got out of this by buying the lumber on the cars 
and having the man cut off the extra foot, and I paid my 
own freight. I showed him the difference and he was 
convinced. 

It seems to me the wholesale people have educated us. 
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We take the lumber as they make it, and up to recent years 
they have taken the lead and have made their lumber as 
they thought was best for them, and we have taken it at 
that. I think in most cases they have helped us. They 
can make this lumber as they please, and if they make 
odd lengths and make a price that we can afford to buy 
it, we will buy it. But they never should force us to 
take that lumber and stand that loss without making some 
concession. We can all handle shorts if they make it to 
our advantage to do so. I think we ought to make our sug- 
gestions, and under the improved conditions they may have 
some effect. 
Question of Storing. 


W. F. Johnson—I think I must apologize for talking 
so much. But I am interested in this subject, and I want 
to state some of the different things that come to my 
mind. One of the members a short time ago mentioned 
what to me is one of the most important objections to 
odd lengths, and that is the storing it in our sheds. I 
do not suppose there is a retailer in the country that can 
not use a little more room, and that is not really crowded 
and handicapped for room to pile his lumber so he can get 
at the separate lengths. We practically have five or 
six lengths, and we all have calis for lumber that make 
it necessary to pile our lumber so we can get at certain 
lengths when called for. If they put 13-, 15-, 17- and 19- 
foot lengths in one shipment, it simply calls for that much 
more piling room, and that, to my mind, is a serious 
objection, from the retailer’s standpoint—the additional 
room and expense in handling it. It seems to me that 
is one of the strong points against it 

A Member—We are all limited for room. Take the 
10-foot, for instance; there is quite a space you can not 
use without doubling the pile, and with short and odd 
lengths that would practically double the amount of 
storage room you would have to have. Then the car service 
rules are so strict that we have to unload this lumber 
promptly, and for that reason I think the committee on 
resolutions should adopt some plan to sell the short and 
odd lengths to those who want them and would take advan- 
tage of a difference in price. 

r. Johnston—The first point is when it is loaded 
ear. Then it gets mixed in transit, and it will require 
a tape measure and two men to separate it in the yard. 
The ordinary yardman can not tell a 9-foot board from 
an 8- or 10-foot board at a glance. Time was when a 
man who measured could tell at a glance the exact length; 
but how many of your yardmen can tell an 11-foot board 
by looking at it? That is the second point—measuring. 
The third point is in piling, and that brings up the ques- 
tion of storage room. Then the fourth point is in selling. 
If it is protitable, we can make the room to pile it, but if 
it is not profitable we can not do that. In selling it we 
ean sell finish and flooring and siding, but you can not 
ask a contractor to change his system of setting his stuff 
a certain distance from the center, and if he ,did, would 
not the difference in his time use up the difference in price? 
And if you attempt to market it, the other fellow will 
cut off the odd foot and refuse to pay for it. And, con- 
sidermg all these different things you would have to do 
with that odd length, will you not use up more than 
the possible difference in price, and would it not be 
better to restrict the wholesaler in short lengths in certain 
kinds of lumber? We can use it in shop lumber and in 
finish; we nearly all cut casings out of it; we can use it 
for base; but when it comes to using it for siding and 
ficoring on the ‘oice, I do not see any escape. And these 
manufacturers are not doing this for the purpose of losing, 
they are doing it for gain. They got us to accept it, as 
Mr. Foster has said, as a matter of course, and they think 
we will just go along easy and kick a little at a time. 
If a man does his kicking individually, the time will come 
when he will have to take odd lengths like the other. But 
if the members stand for it as a body, then they can help 
themselves. I believe in fair shipment; I believe they should 
be allowed to ship odd stuff in clear. Then we could 
afford to accept the clear lumber in finish, but not in siding 
and flooring. : 

Mr. Paddock—I do not know how the Indiana dealers are 
lined up, but over in Illinois I do not believe there is one 
in twenty or thirty, or possibly fifty, of the lumber dealers 
that haye planing mills. There are very few retailers, ex- 
cept in the larger cities, that have planing mills, and while 
the odd lengths finish might apply to those who have plan- 
ing mills, it would not apply to those who have not. A 
man probably buys shop stuff and cuts his own. If he wants 
clear flooring 6x7, he can get it in his No. 1 or No. 2 pile. 

As I said in my paper, I think the conservation idea that 
the manufacturers are laying so much stress on is abso- 
lutely a subterfuge. One manufacturer said to me, “No 
conservation movement that does not mean a profit to the 
man who is cutting lumber will ever be enforced. Unless 
we can see that we can make some money by conserving, 
we will not conserve.” I think that is the plain attitude 
of every manufacturer, if they will say it right out and 
above board. 

As to Prices. 


Mr. Root—Reference has been made here to the price of 
short length stuff. The wholesalers tell us that we can 
get as much money as for the longer stuff. Of course, we 
have country trade—the majority of us have country trade, 
and a long board looks mighty good to a farmer. We sell 
them a 2x4x20 for the same price as a 10-foot board, and 
many and-many a time have I explained to a customer 
why we charged them the same for a 10-foot as for the 
longer board. So I really believe we shouid consider that 
along with our room in bins and how best to handle it on 
the cars. It is going to cost us extra money to deliver. 
We can put 20-foot on the wagon and throw a rope around 
it and deliver it easily, but when the carpenter comes it 
can not be handled so easily and quickly, as we have to 
give them a certain percent of short stuff, so it costs us 
more money to handle and deliver. Then there are always 
a few customers that get a little advantage, and they come 
in and say, “If I take that bill of stuff with all that short 
stuff in it I ought to have a better price, and when you 
make that price somebody has to stand it. I believe the 
committee ought to take this up and talk with Mr. Paddock. 
He has probably talked with a great many members all 
over the country, and he has an idea what these fellows 
are going to demand, and I believe the committee ought to 
take it up with him and go along on the same line and 
make the demand stronger. ‘ 

Mr. Pulse—It seems to me that this thing is summed up 
in this way: The manufacturer is doing it for personal 
gain, from a money standpoint. But there is loss at one 
end or the other, and why not have this loss at the initial 
point, and not wait until it falls on the consumer. Why 
not have the conservation stop at the initial point? 

Mr. Meeker—It seems to me there is no question of loss 
to the manufacturers, because when they cut a clear board 
they raise the price. They make a difference of 30 percent 
between 1 and 2 boards. There is no conservation there. 
If we want to manipulate the boards, let us do so and get 
a profit out of it, instead of doing the manipulation at the 
mill and our paying the expense of storing. This is some- 
thing the retailers should not forget. 

Cc. C. Thompson (New Castle)—I would like to see a 
test made of the convention on the proposition as to 
whether or not the wholesaler should be allowed to force 
us to take odd and short lengths. I would like to see a 
test by vote, as I think the resolutions committee should 
take action in this matter. 

Mr. Kirsch—I think that would be a good idea, because I 
think it would aid the committee to make its report. 

Mr. Strouw I can only see two sides to this question, 
and one is that the wholesaler should make money and the 
retailers lose it. (Applause.) It is no use of our arguin 
this question. We have a resolutions committee that 
report on this, and I move that this committee be instructed 


to fetch in a report against odd lengths. (Applause.) 
(Carried unanimously.) 

* Otto Kirsch, of Decatur, moved that the matter be 
referred to the committee on resolutions. It was so re- 
ferred, for report Thursday. 


Concerning Odd Widths. 

Objection was made by Chris Knoffle, of Bremen, to 
odd widths, and he invited discussion. When a carpenter 
requires a 6-inch board he is compelled to give him an 
8-inch board to meet his requirements. 

Other members participated in tne discussion. Mr. 
Paddock explained that the manufacturers proposed to 
ship odd lengths only in the clear, drop siding, finish, 
ceiling and flooring. He said the cypress, yellow pine 
and other millmen were going to take up this same sub- 
ject in their meetings. He urged that Indiana go on 
record in the matter and assist in presenting it properly 
to the Lumber Trades Congress. 

A motion by C. C. Thompson, of Newcastle, that the 
resolutions committee be instructed to report a resolution 
adverse to odd lengths was unanimously adopted. 


Committee Reports. 


The auditing committee reported the books of the 
treasurer correct. 

On recommendation of the committee on nominations 
the following were elected officers of the association for 
the ensuing year: 

President—T. G. Pierson, Spencer. 

Vice president—Albert Greeley, Muncie. 

Directors—H. P. Deming, Hammond; L. G. Buddenbaum, 
Indianapolis; W. C. Pulse, Greensburg; C. D. Meeker, Mon- 
ticello. 

The committee also recommended the retention of H. 
H. C. Seearce, of Mooresville, as secretary of the associa- 
tion. This recommendation also was unanimously 
adopted. 

The convention then recessed until Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


The diversions of the previous evening had an appre- 
ciable effect upon the attendance at the first session of 
Thursday, but not upon the enthusiasm. At 10:20 a. m. 
President Deming called to order something more than 
a corporal’s guard, whose numbers were augmented 
gradually during the forenoon until the convention hall 
on the eighth floor of the Claypool was fairly well filled. 

Reports of committees were called for, the first that 
of the ‘‘obituary’’ committee, which was passed tempo- 
rarily, as was that of the committee on resolutions. An 
address on ‘‘ Ethics Among Retailers’’ was delivered by 
J. A. Bryder, of Clinton, Ill., who, speaking extempo- 
raneously, touched upon various abuses and consequent 
recommendations involved in his subject. Principally, 
and eloquently, he urged individual honesty, cultivation 
of friendly acquaintance with one’s competitors, a firm 
but just stand and a fair codperation with contractors. 
He referred to dealings with ‘‘unscrupulous’’ whole- 
salers, competition from mail order houses and from 
‘*poachers.’’ He urged reform among the retail dealers 
themselves, than whom no class of business men were in 
greater need of reform, especially in the matter of in- 
vasions of territory in sales. He suggested codperation 
as a means of elimination of such invasions, incidentally 
and vigorously scoring such methods, the iniquities of 
whose perpetrators was ‘‘worse than the mail order 
houses. ’? 

The speaker declared that retailers had been educated 
to doing business on a low margin of profit, and de- 
clared that dealers should be taught, gradually, a con- 
trary course; a fair profit should be firmly demanded, 
through codperative methods, ignoring the dealer who 
will not recognize such means. Cut prices, he declared, 
are a confession of business inability, a condition which 
would not be tolerated, for instance, by any wholesale 
house among its representatives. 

Mr. Bryder paid his respects to line yard concerns, 
condemning the methods of some and extolling the busi- 
ness integrity of others, which acted as a conserving in- 
fluence in the trade. This personal prejudice leaned 
toward the independent concerns. He urged codperation 
to right certain wrongs, especially the lack of business 
ethics among retail lumbermen. He believed it ‘‘up to’’ 
the independent dealers to cultivate the friendship of 
line yard dealers especially, and of their: other competi- 
tors generally, upon which point he dwelt at some length 
and with insistence. He reverted to the necessity of 


securing higher prices through concert of action, and 


to the necessity of close cultivation among neighboring 
dealers, even to enlisting the services, in this respect, of 
the feminine members of their families and the tender 
of home hospitality and social courtesies. 

The speaker was eloquent in urging that all should keep 
**strictly within the law’’ in business methods. This 
could easily avoid risks of conspiracies in restraint of 
trade. He instanced understandings, even combinations, 
with consequent profit, among farmers, of the West par- 
ticularly, as examples for the retail lumber trade. And 
these farmers had been crying ‘‘trust’’ to the lumber 
trade for years. He deprecated special legislation or 
trust laws, and stigmatized the railroads as the best 
benefited by existing laws. The tendency of the laws, he 
declared, ‘‘almost placed a premium on cutthroat prac- 
tices.’’? The highest duty of all is to follow practices 
that shall insure prosperity and happiness to one’s self 
and one’s family, and these practices involve certainty of 
profitable prices through codperative but lawful means. 
He concluded with an appeal for observance of the 
Golden Rule in one’s dealings with his competitors, urg- 
ing prompt and vigorous action to that end, particularly 
such action as will insure friendly understanding and 
codperation among neighboring dealers, with the elimina- 
tion of out of date business practices. 

e thanks of the association were extended to Mr. 
Bryder, through the president, for his address, 


Car Demurrage. 

Mr. Zartman addressed the membership on car service. 
He spoke of the shippers’ bill of three years previous, 
involving the average plan of demurrage, and traced its 
course through the Indiana legislature. He blamed the 
Indiana Railroad Commission for the failure. His asso- 
ciation had tried to codperate with shippers to secure 
satisfactory rules. He indorsed the uniform code pro- 
posed by the National Association of Railway Commis- 
sioners, published at length in earlier issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and explained them somewhat in 
detail. The Indiana commission had promulgated these 
rules throughout the state. He asked codperation of lum- 
ber shippers with his association in the action of the 
average rule. 

Mr. Zartman distributed copies of the rules and asked 
their careful reading. He urged the necessity of early 
release of cars by shippers ‘‘regardless of the fact that 
they had credits with the car association.’’ 

C. D. Root, of Crown Point, spoke briefly on the work- 
ings of a particular instance of mail order house compe- 
tition, illustrating his points by plans and specifications. 


INDIANA HARDWOOD MEETING. 


Forest Service Commended — Transportation and 
Rates Discussed — Gifford Pinchot Is 
Eulogized—Officers Elected. 








[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD., Jan. 18.—The Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association met in annual meeting this 
afternoon with an attendance of seventy-five members. 
President J. M. Pritchard, of Indianapolis, presided, and 
in his annual address congratulated the hardwood lum- 
— upon getting through the late panic so success- 
ully. ’ 

He heartily indorsed the methods of the Forest Service 
in conserving the natural resources and the Hepburn 
bill and the improvements which. have been made in it. 
He urged uniform inspection and predicted eventual 
uniformity and that harmony for which the association 
stands. 

Transportation matters received a share of his atten- 
tion, particularly proper classification of rates on pack- 
ages in wooden boxes, and he asked the indorsement of 
the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club and that it use its 
efforts to bring about such classification. The benefits 
of the association were praised in the highest terms, espe- 
cially the social features, which bring the members closer 
to each other in a business way, and he expressed his 
regret that his prospective removal to Memphis, Tenn., 
would remove him from active part in the future work 
of the association. 

The report of the secretary, Clarence Kramer, of Rich- 
mond, outlined a comparatively quiet year, but a gener- 
ally satisfactory one, with a prospective increase in both 
prices and demand. A fair margin of profit on all woods 
was predicted. He reported that since the last meeting 
of the association seven members had been lost, but that 
he had applications from twelve concerns for member- 
ship. His report contained the recommendation that the 
association adopt a code of trade ethics and that it in- 
dorse the odd lengths movement now being agitated. He 
indorsed the uniform demurrage code as recommended 
by the national railway commission. 

An address was made by Sam Burkholder on behalf of 
the board of forestry, and he introduced the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas, The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
being in heartiest sympathy and fullest accord with the 
work of the Forest Service of the United States Department 


of Agriculture as fostered and furthered by the recently 
deposed head of that service, Gifford Pinchot, be it hereby 


Resolved, That this association go on record as indorsing 
the past policy of the Forest Service and the work of Gifford 
Pinchot in his effort to preserve for the mass of the Ameri- 
-can people the national resources of public domain, and in 
an effort to restrain graft of individuals and corporations 
in obtaining control of timber, grazing privileges, water 
power and mines, without adequate compensation to the 
government; and be it further 


Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to Giffiord 
Pinchot for his able, patriotic and unselfish services on 
behalf of the people of his country. 

The resolutions were heartily approved by the associa- 
tion, and adopted with great enthusiasm. 

The subject of odd lengths came in for discussion, in 
which several members took part, and all were in favor 
of the movement. After some debate the association 
went on record as discountenancing the corporation tax 
law, and formally petitioning its repeal. The subject of 
the Ohio shippers in combating the proposed 10 percent 
rate advance by railroads was taken up and the associa- 
tion voted to extend sympathy to the Ohio shippers 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: 

President—Ed. Swain, Shelbyville. 

Vice President—Van P. Perrine, Fort Wayne. 

Secretary—C. H. Kramer, Richmond. 

Treasurer—James Buckley, Brookville. 

Directors—Claude Maley, Evansville; E. F. Swain, Shelby- 
ville; J. V. Stimson, Huntington; W. A. Guthrie, Indianapo- 
lis; George Palmer, Sheridan; J. H. Pritchard, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Charles Barnaby, Greencastle. ‘ 

J. V. Stimson, of Huntington, made an ‘address in 
which respects were paid to the memories of J. E. Defe- 
baugh, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Sanders, of 
Goshen, J. B. Ransom, of Nashville, Tenn., and George 
W. Stoneman, St. Louis, Mo., who have departed this 
world during the year. ; 

After an address by Lewis Doster, of Nashville, Tenn., 
the convention adjourned at 4:30. : Pe 

The annual banquet will be held this evening in the 
Denison hotel, and about a hundred have signified their 
intention to attend. 
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NEBRASKA LUMBER DEALERS IN TWENTIETH ANNUAL. 


Questions of Paramount Interest to the Association Brought Out in President’s Address—Demurrage, Lumber 
Rates and Code of Ethics Receive Due Attention—Secretary’s Report Abounding in 
Valuable Suggestions—Committees for Coming Year Appointed. 


LINcOLN, NeEs., Jan. 13.—The Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association in its twentieth annual meeting, January 
12-14, instituted a new course of procedure. It held its 
meetings in the afternoon of each day and gave up the 
forenoons and evenings to the exhibits in the Auditorium 
and to social features and entertainments. This was an 
experiment with the association, but proved so beneficial 
that it is the purpose to hold all future meetings in that 
way. It allowed the business meetings of the afternoon 
which were held in Fraternity hall to proceed without 
any confusion or interference. They certainly accom- 
plished as much in the half-day sessions as was usually 
accomplished under the old system in a full day’s ses 
sion. 

Another feature in the meeting was noticeable to one 
who attends many of these dealers’ conventions. Bird 
Critchfield, secretary of the association, and G. W. Bald- 
win, president, had made a program that included all 
members of the association. A large part of the meet- 
ings was taken up in general discussion in which any 
member could take part. The officers of the association 
seemed to desire the members to express themselves 
about any matter, and they were encouraged in all pos: 
sible ways. This was a delightful feature and made a 
very interesting and helpful meeting that was attended 
by almost all members every session. 

The Mutual Insurance Association met with the deal- 
ers’ association in joint session. 


President’s Address. 


At 2 p. m. January 12, G. W. Baldwin, of Crete, Neb., 
called the convention to order and delivered the follow- 
ing address: 

‘¢ Ags we assemble on this twentieth anniversary of our 
organization, it is with no small measure of satisfac- 
tion that we contemplate the abounding prosperity 
which has come to the people of our state; a prosperity 
in which we, individually and collectively, in common 
with our fellow men have had some share. Whatever 
hardship economic and industrial conditions may have 
imposed upon other sections of our common country, 
Nebraska’s matchless farms have yielded golden grain 
and yellow corn in profusion, while sleek cattle have 
cropped the nutritious grasses and dotted the thousand 
hills of the range country. Fat swine, the mild eyed 
cow, and last of all the faithful hen; all these, together 
with exceptional markets, have made, I might almost 
say, have conspired to make, 1909 one of the most 
prosperous years for the farmer in the history of our 
state. And whenever in an agricultural community 
like ours, the farmer prospers, some measure of that 
prosperity is bound to find expression in the general 
prosperity of other lines of business. 

‘And so as we lumbermen gather together in annual 
convention to greet each other in social intercourse, 
and to discuss the problems which confront us in our 
special vocation, we can rejoice with all our people at 
the prosperity which has come to us as a whole, and 
also feel that as lumbermen, striving. to serve our fel- 
lows in the channels of trade, we have ejoyed a 
reasonable share of that prosperity, and can look forth 
with hope and courage to the year which is before us. 

‘¢ As the time set apart in our program for the busi- 
ness sessions of this convention is limited, I shall not 
attempt in this address to enter into any exhaustive 
discussion of any topic that may or that may not ap- 
pear upon our program, but rather shall attempt only 
to give a brief resume of the work of the association 
during the last year and to point out a few of the 
things that are especially worthy of our continued 
support and activity, leaving discussion for such time 
as it shall naturally arise under the program. 


The Demurrage Question. 


‘*As is well known to most of you, our association 
has been working a number of years to secure the en- 
actment of a reciprocal demurrage law which should 
give to shippers and receivers of freight more equi- 
table rules governing the detention of cars for loading 
and unloading, and at the same time place upon the 
transportation companies some obligation to move 
loaded cars with reasonable expedition. 

‘*That the principles involved have appealed to the 
members of our legislature is shown by the fact that 
in the session of 1907 reciprocal demurrage bills were 
passed by the house and the senate but failed of en- 
actment into law because at the close of that busy 
session, the two houses of the legislature failed to get 
together on an identical bill. 

**At the session of 1909 other reciprocal demurrage 
bills were introduced, that of Senator Banning, of 
Cass (Senate File No. 71), embodying as it did, the 
essential features desired by this association, was sup- 
ported by its representatives on the legislative com- 
mittee. The Coal Dealers’ Association of Iowa and 
Nebraska, through its secretary, Mr. Laird, also gave 
most effective support and codperation. 

*“Senate file No. 71 was so manifestly fair and rea- 
sonable as almost to disarm criticism even of the rep- 
resentatives of the transportation companies them- 
selves, and though considerably amended to meet what 








seemed to be the reasonable demands of the railroads 
and shippers, as well as to conform to necessary con- 
stitutional and legal requirements, the bill was finally 
passed by a practically unanimous vote of both houses 
of the legislature, was signed by the governor and is 
now the Nebraska reciprocal demurrage law. 


Would Extend Interstate Commission’s Powers. 

‘‘That the law affords us only a small measure of 
relief goes without saying, and was fully understood 
beforehand. Situated as we are where nearly every 
commodity the lumberman and coal dealer handles is 
produced or manufactured outside the state, and in 
ease of through shipment is interstate commerce and 
as such comes under the jurisdiction of national author- 
ity to a preéminent degree state laws can afford only 
inadequate relief. That the state can have no jurisdic- 
tion whatsoever in the way of regulation not in con- 
flict with national authority I am not prepared to con- 
cede. The status of the Nebraska law will be brought 
out in the discussion under the head of legislation and 
demurrage, and I leave it here. 

‘¢Tt seems to be the established policy of the railroads 
to fly to cover behind the plea of interstate business, 
consequently non-jurisdiction by the state, and state 
commissions seem all too ready to shift their respon- 
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sibility to the shoulders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The real measure of relief which we 
are seeking, must come through enlargement of the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or, 
more probably through direct legislation by Congress, 
dealing directly with the subject. 

‘*Unfortunately, the rules and decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the subject seem to be 
based very largely on the assumption that the interests 
of the shipper are largely a negligible quantity and 
state commissions with singular unanimity cry amen. 
So far as we know the right of a-state to regulate de- 
murrage charges has never been clearly defined by the 
courts, and the efforts of Michigan shippers to per- 
suade the Michigan state railroad commission to de- 
clare its independence of the sinister influence of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will be watched with 
interest, and if successful, may lead to the settlement 
of this vexatious question by the courts. 


Lumber Rates in Nebraska. 


‘*More important to a large proportion of the people 
of our state than the demurrage question is the question 
of freight rates on lumber, and it is with the rates on 
yellow pine that we are just now especially concerned. 
The advance in through rates from the South to Lin- 
coln and Omaha and all points east of these two cities, 
together with the cancelation of through rates to prac- 
tically all territory west, and the substitution therefor 
of the Lincoln or Omaha rate plus the local rate from 
said cities, has resulted in a very substantial increase 
in rates and consequently a very material increase in 
the cost of yellow pine lumber to the dealer and the 
consumer in more than four-fifths of the territory of 
the state. The cancelation of through rates to points 
west of Lincoln and Omaha ean oly be regarded as 
rank injustice, and is understood to have been done in 
retaliation for the 15 percent reduction in local rates 
enacted by the legislature in 1907. 

“*The freight rate situation is respectfully called to 


the attention of those eminent statesmen who have 
spent so much time and energy trying to locate the 
lumber trust. They will have the hearty support and 
cordial codperation of this organization in trying to 
trace the beast to his lair; but as the undertaking ap- 
parently helds forth no alluring reward in the form of 
high public office with fat salary attachment, it is 
hardly to be presumed that our suggestion will be 
heeded. What this association is doing, or trying to 
do, in the matter will no doubt be set forth in the dis- 
cussion led by Mr. Barnett. 


Code of Ethics, 


‘*At the American Lumber Trades Congress, which 
held its second convention in Chicago June 7 and 8, 
this association was represented by your president and 
secretary, who had represented it at the Minneapolis 
convention in June, 1908. 

‘*The Chicago convention was called to revise and 
perfect the code of ethics adopted at Minneapolis in 
1908, to the end that a code might be devised which 
should be satisfactory to all branches of the trade, 
= by the various organizations; and thereby 

ecome the recognized rule of the lumber trade in our 
dealings one with another. 

‘*The results of that convention were embodied in the 
code of ethics published in the July directory, which 
was approved by your board of directors and which 
will come before you for your consideration later at 
this convention. 

**May I say in this connection, that while the code 
without doubt has its imperfections; and although 
necessarily a compromise between conflicting interests, 
it represents, as previously expressed in the letter 
which accompanied the July directory, ‘‘the honest, 
conscientious effort of a large and representative body 
of lumbermen to find a golden rule of trade applicable 
to the lumber business. ’’ 

‘*T trust that in the discussion of this subject, the fore- 
going statement will be kept in mind, and that it will 
be recognized that from the very nature of the case 
any rules of this nature are and must ever be a compro- 
mise of conflicting interests, 

**TIs it too much to hope that these conventions of the 
American Lumber Trades Congress are but the begin- 
ning of heart-to-heart talks between the various 
branches of the trade, which shall bring us nearer to- 
gether, cause us to understand each other better, and 
help to smooth down the rough places along the busi- 
ness highway? There are many things, 1 am sure, 
worthy of such consideration which could be profitably 
taken up. Few of us retailers know very much about 
the manufacturing end of the business and it often 
seems to us that some of the manufacturers know very 
little about the retail end. Larger knowledge and 
understanding from the other fellow’s viewpoint can 
but be profitable and helpful to us all. 


Our Association. 


‘*This convention marks the twentieth milestone 
along the life and work of this association. Some of 
those have been years of trial and discouragement, 
some of hope and vigor and progress. As I retire from 
this office, my election which I shall ever regard as an 
expression of your confidence and a mark of distin- 
guished honor, I desire to commend the association 
idea to every member of the trade of our state, and to 
ask your patriotic support of those whom by your 
votes you place in charge of the affairs of your organ- 
ization. If you are not proud of your business, get out 
of it as quickly as ever you can. If you are proud of 
it, stand by it, work for it, support it in every possible 
way. 

‘*The mercantile world is full of commercial bue- 
caneers worshiping only the god of greed, preying upon 
the fortunes of their fellow men, and reaping where 
they have not sown; wolves in sheep’s clothing, seek- 
ing whom they may devour. 

‘The hope of honest business lies in organization, and 
every progressive business man should bear his share 
of the burden. I can no more understand the mental 
and moral makeup of the man who is willing to share 
in the benefits of organization, but unwilling to carry 
his share of the burden, than I can understand the 
spirit of a man who permits his family to be supported 
by public charity while he wastes his time in indolence 
and frivolity. 

‘*T am aware that the question is often asked, What 
is the association doing? What has the association 
done for me? To the first I answer, come into it and 
see. The man who lives in the house is likely to know 
more about its internal ordering than the man who 
stands off and throws sticks at it. To the second I 
answer, do something for the association and then 
see if it has not done something for you. 

‘Remedies may be classified as of two kinds—pre- 
ventive and curative. That our association can point 
to definite, tangible results of the curative typo suffi- 
cient to justify its existence, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced. That the intangible unknown results of the 
preventive order are even more than the tangible, I 
am also persuaded. Even those of us who have been 
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in closest touch with association work will never know 
all that hasn’t happened because of the very existence 
of associations, any more than the man whose life was 
saved by pins, by reason of not swallowing them, will 
ever know the agony he was spared by reason of his 
abstinence. 

‘* What we need in this modern day is more loyalty to 
the things that ought to command our support, more of 
the spirit of ’76, which proclaimed ‘ Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute.’ ’’ 


Secretary’s Report. 


Following immediately’ upon this address Secretary 
Critchfield read his annual paper, including the treas- 
urer’s report. 

Even twenty years ago the term ‘“‘lumbermen’”’ was used 
to the end that every man associated with the lumber 
business in Nebraska in any capacity could be looked 
upon as an integral part of the entire lumber fraternity. 
That spirit of fraternity has been permeated and en- 
livened from time to time until it has become recog- 
nized that the lumber business is the forerunner, as it 
were, to every other business in the merchant’s category 
of trades. 

The men who suggested the use of the word ‘associa- 
tion’ had in mind a great purpose. They laid a founda- 
tion for the work of a great movement. 

While our manner and ways of carrying on the work 
of the association are broader than they were twenty 
years ago when the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was organized, brought about by the processes of 
gradual expansion, yet the underlying principles, then 
existing in the minds of those wise and good men, well 
planted and grounded, have also grown broader and more 
comprehensive. 

There are many still in the harness who were at work 
at that time, and to the younger men, now active in the 
field of affairs, they can confide these same cardinal 
principles. 

Objects of the Association. 


The prime objects of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Association are and have been to develop our state and 
the community in which we live; to engender and foster 
such legislation as will be of benefit to the state and her 
citizens; to secure equitable relations between the lum- 
bermen and the railroads; to obtain a fair rate of insur- 
ance based upon the losses of the commodity that we 
handle, and not upon a general average as compared with 
other more hazardous risks; to direct trade, as far as 
possible in its proper channels, to educate our members 
as to the value of trade ethics, and to make our members 
better business men in general, and better lumbermen 
in particular. 

For our endeavors to carry out these objects as 
enumerated, our association has been pulled up before the 
courts and found not guilty of any misdemeanor. With- 
out the continued progress along such lines, the lumber 
business would neither prosper nor would the country in 
which we live advance and prosper as it does. The 
retail lumber business is a component and necessary 
part of the country’s advancement. It is indispensable 
to any community where prosperity is perched upon the 
banner of its citizens. 


Rights Should Be Mutually Respected. 


All law is supposed to be based upon common sense. 
Moral law recognizes the right of self respect. We 
should, therefore, respect the rights of others. If a lum- 
berman, when he becomes a component part of a com- 
munity, does his best to sustain and develop that com- 
munity, and is reasonable in his acts and regard for 
others, then it is but common sense that we as’ a unit 
should be reasonable as to his right to exist. 

Selfishness should not be tolerated in an individual or 
a combination of individuals. The true sentiment of the 
American people is being expressed upon every hand, 
since the agitation and unwarranted prosecutions insti- 
tuted throughout the country under the radical antitrust 
law. Witness, if you please, the expressed sentiments of 
some of our greatest men of the land such as the 
following: 

“Combination for the common good must be encour- 
aged in the laws.”’ 

“The term ‘reasonable’ covers a very broad expanse 
in the business world.’’ 

As lumbermen, we should act in harmony in applying 
the principles we profess to proclaim. Former President 
Roosevelt said: . ‘‘The freedom of the individual shall be 
limited only by the present and future rights, interests 
and needs of the other individuals who make up the 
community.’’ This certainly sounds well to retail lumber 
dealers, and is the basic principle of right dealing. 

Each lumberman in this great state should strive to 
become the most important factor in his town or com- 
munity. Much is given him in that he is possessed of 
more than ordinary good sense. He must of necessity 
be a man of more than ordinary ability and not afraid 
of hard work. F 


Association Deserves Unwavering Support. 


My friends, this brings us to a very important factor, 
and what we consider one of the most vital features 
connected with the lumber business from the standpoint 
of the retailer, and that is we should stand together as 
a unit in our endeavor te uphold the good name of our 
association, and try to educate the public opinion that we 
are not willful and malicious violators of the law; that 
we have not formed ourselves into a great combination 
for the express purpose of fleecing the consuming public. 

So much has been said and written about the ‘‘Lumber 
Trust’’ during the last five years that many dealers 
themselves, who ought to know better, actually believe 
that they are in a great combine, and are guilty under 
the law. Many retailers will try to deride the associa- 
tion, and will even deny that they have anything to do 
with it, and will try to justify their acts when in con- 
versation with their fellow men by saying they have 
nothing to do with the association, whatever. They will 
even stand off and point their finger at it and side in 
with their customer and call it a great combine. This is 
not true, and every dealer should stand on his own per- 
sonal right to defend his position. It is not right for : 
lumberman to endeavor to court favor by deriding ine 
very business in which he is engaged. No true lurnber- 
man will stand by and not defend the very life of his 
business. Stand up for your rights, and grant the same 
privilege to your customers. They will think just as 
much of you. 


Right of Membership Should Be Defended. 

It is not true that members of the association get any 
higher profits or prices for their lumber than those who 
are not members. In fact quite the reverse is true in 
many instances. Every man whether a member or not 
should be ready to defend his right .to unite with his 
fellows in protecting his labor and capital, which after 
all is his bread and butter. All other kinds of business, 
professional and otherwise, are organized for their pro- 
tection. Even the- farmers, themselves, are organized. 
The attorneys and court justices who are prone to prose- 
cute the supposed combine are members of the bar 
associations. 

Let every retail lumber dealer be ready to give at all 
times a reasonable excuse for his existence and for his 
right to continue the business in which he is engaged 
for profit. 


Social Features. 


. This convention marks the twentieth milestone in the 
history of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association. A 
retrospective view of the progress of our organization will 
prove to the ordinary observer that the Nebraska lumber 
dealers have kept pace with the larger associations in 
earrying out the social features. In the earlier part of 
our history, excursions were planned for the winter 
months, in which many of our members have -joined. 
This has become a general custom among the associations 
throughout the country, and our Nebraska folks have 
been in the lead along this line. In the early part of 
1907 nearly 200 of our lumbermen visited the mills of the 
North, taking in St. Paul and Minneapolis, Eau Claire, 
Ashland and other Wisconsin and Minnesota points in the 
then white pine region. 

In 1900 about 200 of our dealers with their wives made 
an extensive trip through the southern pine mill country 
with Galveston and Houston as the objective points. 

In 1905 over 200 men with their wives and daughters 
made a 23-day trip to the west coast mills, traveling 
over 5,000 miles, including many water trips on the way; 
visiting Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, San Francisco, Salt 
Lake and many other important intermediate points of 
interest. 

During February last year about sixty of our members, 
including the ladies, joined in a very pleasant trip to 
Mississippi, Florida and Cuba. ‘ 

All these excursions have been a decided success from 
start to finish, and we believe they are very beneficial to 
the association as a whole, notwithstanding many of our 
dealers have not made it possible or practicable to avail 
themselves of the privilege of taking them in their 
category of pleasure. 

These little excursions taken by and on behalf of 
the members of the Nebraska association have done more 
to cement the ties that bind together men of the same 
fraternity than any other one thing connected with the 
social features of our work as an organization. They 
produce one of the very important excuses for our 
existence. 

Many of our members have expressed the desire to 
join the trip through the Southland again, having Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Niagara Falls as objective points of 
interest; while some others have mentioned the prob- 
ability of making a short and inexpensive trip to the 
northern country regions with Duluth and the vicinity in 
the Canadian timber country as the points of interest. 
The latter trip, of necessity, however, would have to be 
arranged for July or August. As to the prospects for 
either of these trips to be arranged for in the near 
future, we have no data or recommendations to offer, but 
it is in the province and pleasure of this meeting to dis- 
cuss the matter at their will. 


Corporation Tax. 

The corporation tax has received considerable atten- 
tion among those interested, both as to the Nebraska 
corporation tax inaugurated at the last legislature, and 
the proposed tax to be levied by Uncle Sam under the 
new tariff law enacted at the last session of Congress. 
Many differences of opinion exist in regard to its opera- 
tion and effect, and the secretary’s office is keeping in 
touch with the movements on the part of the government 
officials with reference to this government tax, and when 
properly informed will send out the information to those 
interested. Many corporations are preparing to fight the 
operation of this law, and will pay their tax under protesr. 
“Criticism might have been expected from corporations, 
for the law hits them direct; but it is a question whether 
the criticism would have been as general, even from cor- 
porations, were it not for the fact that the law is par- 
tial in its application. In other words, it is a penalty 
on conducting business as an incorporation. Two con- 
cerns may be engaged in identically the same line of 
trade, do practically the same amount of business and 
make practically the same profits. One will be taxed 
and the other will not.’’ A general protest is being 
made, therefore, and it is being advised that all payments 
be made under protest so that if the law is declared 
unconstitutional, the payments will be refunded. 


Code of Ethics. 


The code of ethics as adopted by the American Lum- 
ber Trades Congress has provoked considerable discus- 
sion among the lumber fraternity. This subject will be 
treated under a special order of business tomorrow after- 
noon as noted on the program. 


Odd Lengths. . 


The question of odd lengths of finish, flooring, siding, 
ceiling etc., the manufacture of which having been 
adopted by the western associations of manufacturers, 
furnishes a volume of reasons and excuses for a meeting 
of this kind, and a genera! discussion of this great ques- 
tion. This has also been made a special order of business 
for tomorrow afternoon immediately following the ques- 
tion of code of ethics. 

Membership. 


It is not. our purpose to give in detail a full report 
of the progress and work of the association for the last 
year. Many new members have been added since our 
last annual report. The feature adopted by our board of 
directors early in the year of having printed in full the 
mechanics’ lien laws, the laws pertaining to the weighing 
of coal, demurrage laws, pure paint laws, and any other 
matters of special interest to retailers in the official 
directories, which are published and mailed to the trade 
every three months, has had much to do with the in- 
creased interest among our dealers. A copy of the files 
of the official directories sent out since October, 1908, are 
worth ten times the amount of annual dues paid to the 

*association by any retail lumber dealer. Many retailers 
have these files handy for reference in their office. 

It is earnestly urged that every dealer present, and 
who is not a member of the association, should join with 
us at this meeting. Blanks for this purpose will be 
found at the secretary’s office. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


Receipts. 
January 21, 1909, balamce on hand.............. $ 426.93 
BRGCRAVOR PLUME BOPTUCRET 6.5 o.oo 55o ic 6550 0 Sa cree ge 2,562.00 
po ee ee ee era $2,988.93 
Disbursements. 
PRI CUE OR ORGOTE MO. F WO BBs 0 obec ccs ces ee008 $2,682.78 
Baiance in treasury January 12, 1910....... $ 306.15 


Following the order of the program the president ap- 
pointed the following committees: 

Auditing—E. M. LaGrange, Fullerton; A. G. Wheeler, 
University Place, and W. B. Banning, Union. 

Resolution and press—S. D. Ayers, Central City; A. F. 
Sturm, Nehawka, and A. Barnett, McCook. 

Membership—Elmer Hall, Syracuse; F. A. Goode, Cowles, 
and Frank Brown, Lincoln. 

Nominations—S. D. Lightner, Lynch ; George Green, Bloom- 
ington, and Peter Mangold, Bennington. 


Demurrage Legislation Discussed. 

The real interest of the first session was in a general 
diseussion on legislation, demurrage and transportation. 
George W. Baldwin opened a discussion on legislation 
and demurrage, the discussion centering about the recipro- 
eal demurrage law passed by the Nebraska legislature 
of 1909. Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Critchfield, with Senator 





Banning, and H. L. Laird, field secretary of the North- 
western Coal Dealers’ Association, gave the members a 
review of the dfficulties in -getting the law passed, and 
reasons for some of the deficiencies that seemed to be 
in the bill. They reported that it was not possible to 
get all that was desired at the time, so they got the best 
they could, knowing that it would be much easier ‘to 
amend the law in future legislatures than to pass a new 
law holding for all that was desirable. The discussion 
brought out these desirable points and means of securing 
them by future legislation. The salient points of the 
law are as follows: 
Reciprocal Demurrage Law. 


If car comes from point outside of state conductor must 
put on the waybill the day and hour the car enters the 
state. 

Car must move at the rate of not less than fifty miles a 
day. When car is transferred from one road to another 
twenty-four hours shall be allowed; also twenty-four hours 
shall be allowed at division and junction points, and where 
a car is weighed in transit twenty-four hours shall be al- 
lowed for weighing. 

When car arrives at destination notice shall be given 
within twenty-four hours to consignee, giving number and 
initial of car, and if transferred the number and initial of 
original car shall be given, and by failure of the above the 
railroad is subject to a charge of $1 a day after the expira- 
tion of said twenty-four hours. 

Railroad companies must set cars within twenty-four hours 
after arrival, computing from 7 a. m. of the day following 
the arrival, subject to a penalty of $1 a day. 

After car is set counting from 7 a. m. thirty-six hours of 
free time will be given for cars containing less than 60,000 
pounds, and sixty hours of free time for cars containing 
60,600 pounds or more, and a penalty of $1 a day may be 
collected after the expiration of such free time. 

Any violation of this act is punishable by a fine of from 
$10 to $50 for each offense. 

lf cars become bunched in excess of the capacity of the 
shipper to unload, separate and distinct periods of free 
time shall be given, and in making application for free time 
bills of lading or waybills of different dates are -sufficient 
proof for separate free time. 

after cars are set the railroad removes them or ob- 
structs unloading the shipper is entitled to additional free 
time, and in stormy weather during business hours when 
the goods would be injured or damaged while unloading 
additional free time shall be given. 

Notice must be given at or before 5 o’clock p. m. and the 
free time shall commence at 7 o’clock a. m. the day fol- 
lowing. 

Action may be commenced in any court in the state hav- 
ing jurisdiction, and if the plaintiff recovers he can recover 
attorney fees. 

In computing time Sunday and all legal holidays shall 
not be counted. 


Transportation. 


Closing the first session A. E. Barnett, of McCook, 
read the following paper: 


At the request of your president and secretary the 
writer attended the Railroad Rate Committee meeting at 
Kansas City in November. ‘The meeting was for the pur- 
pose of considering the advance on yellow pine lumber 
rates made by the railroads to the western part of the 
state late in 1907, and the early part of 1908. Prior 
to 1907 the yellow pine rate to McCook had been 34 
cents for a period of about twelve years, this being the 
Denver rate. Late in 1907 all the roads advanced the 
Denver rate to 37 cents, this rate commencing on the Bur- 
lington at Oxford. The present rate to McCook is 41 
cents, although the yellow pine rate at Ft. Morgan, Colo., 
and Denver, a common point, is only 37 cents. The 
advance in rates affected the most of the towns in about 
the same proportion over the southwestern part of the 
state. On account of this advance in yellow pine rates, 
the fir rate not advancing, the yellow pine manufacturers 
lost the business in a lot of this territory, and they protested 
these rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission ordered 
a hearing, which was held by. Mr. Lossow, one of the 
examiners. 

Rate Case Not Well Prepared. 


I am afraid the yellow pine manufacturers did not have 
their case well prepared or well presented. They surely 
could not have made a much stronger case, and should 
have had much more and better evidence. The fact that 
the railroads maintained a 34-cent rate for years and 
years should of itself be a sufficient reason for continu- 
ing it. This rate was remunerative to them during a period 
when it cost more to move tonnage than it does now, and 
with their improved equipment they could make more 
money now at 34 cents than they did at that rate twelve 
years ago. 

Rates Compared. 


It developed at the meeting in Kansas City that the 
southern roads get 20 cents a hundred for hauling lumber 
to Kansas City. From Kansas City to Lincoln, 211 miles, 


- the Burlington gets 6.5 cents. If it hauled the same car on 


out to Grand Island, 96 miles, it got 7.6 cents more. If it 
hauled the same car on to McCook, 228 miles, it got 14.85 
cents more. For comparison: the road gets 6.5 cents 
from Kansas City to Lincoln, 211 miles; 7.6 cents from 
Lincoln to Grand Island, 96 miles, and 14.85 cents to 
McCook, 228 miles. Now, if the road received the same 
rate a mile for moving this car to Grand Island and McCook 
that it gets between Kansas City and Lincoln, the rate from 
Lincoln to Grand Island would be 2.95+ cents and from 
Linecln to McCook 7.02+ cents. If it can afford to haul 
a car 211 miles for 6.5 cents, could it, the car being already 
loaded at the end of a division and ready to move, go 
ahead and haul it 228 miles farther at the same rate? 
If it can not afford to haul the car from Kansas City 
for 6.5 cents the people can not see why it does it. If it 
ean, the public can not see why it can not take it 228 
miles farther at the same rate. 


Much Railroad Legislation in 1907. 

You all remember it was in 1907 that the most railroad 
litigation was enacted. It was in that year that Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Iowa reduced passenger 
rates to 2 cents. Texas that year passed a law that no 
train should be over thirty minutes late—and that was 
going some, even for Texas. Texas went so far as to 
empower its officials to fix the number of engines and freight 
and passenger cars that each railroad in the state must 
own. In Kansas the railroad commission cut down freight 
rates 22 percent, and ordered railroads to build side- 
tracks and spurs to each elevator and° warehouse adjoin- 
ing their right of way, fixing the minimum rate of upeee 
for moving all freight. Missouri passed a law compelling 
all roads to build and maintain stations at all grade 
crossings, and other laws that made the railroads sit up 
and take notice, and which they finally seemed to swal- 
low—but did they? In fact, did the railroads swailow 
very much or any of the legislation? After the laws were 
passed, the people saw them put the glass up to their 
lips and, I guess, most of ‘us thought they drank it, but 
it may be they just poured it down their sleeves. After 
the laws were passed the railroads seemed to quit talking, 
finally did not look so mad, seemed to notice the public 
a little more, and after a while the people thought they 
could see them smile, but did they? ; 


Railroads Get Busy. 


It does seem that after this legislation the railroads paid 
less attention to the legislatures and the legislators, and 
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turned their attention to getting together and uniting on 
things that made them-more money than their roads made 
before the legislation began. Legislation cut off the passes 
and rebates, which helped the railroads to get away from 
the big shippers and trusts, and poured money into their 
pockets, However, the railroads did not wait for the laws 
to do it all, but they began to help themselves in more 
ways than one. Freight rates on some commodities, through 
higher classification and other ways, never were so high 
as they are now, and in hundreds of ways the people are 
contributing greater profits to the railroads than ever 
before. Formerly the railroads worked with the legislatures, 
the members of the legislatures, the state officials, poli- 
ticians, and any other individuals whom they thought had 
influence, and in most states politics was bossed by the 
railroads. When this work became so rotten that the 
people could stand it no longer they elected men to the 
legislatures who did not dare openly come out and do their 
bidding; hence the laws of 1907, 1908 and 1909. Most 
of these laws are good, but some should not have been 
passed. The railroads after a time seemed to acquiesce 
and the people have since got it in their minds that the 
railroads admit they are whipped. Now the people have 
the smile, or at least think they have a laugh coming— 
but have they? The railroads are obeying the laws in 
some cases anyway, and pretending to in others, as we 
all must. 
How the “Big Stick’? Came in. 

Theodore Roosevelt, with the “big stick,’’ helped many 
corporations to keep them in mind. But on account of the 
apparently favorable attitude the railroads and trusts take 
regarding the laws, will the people become self-satisfied, 
sit down and do nothing more, think they have all the 
work done, fall into the belief that one fight ends the 
war, and sleep on their rights, as the lawyers say? In 
fact, have not the people done this now? Let me ask 
you if you think the railroads have done this, and have 
they ? 

The brainiest men in America are in the railroad service. 
The greatest workers, thinkers, organizers are railroad 
men who draw bigger salaries than the government or any- 
one else can afford to pay. At the head are the two 
men that Senator LaFollette said directed the railroads of 
the United States—one since dead—and do you think such 
men will halt, be even checked up in their work by a little 
legislation? Why, there has not yet been enough opposition 
to cause them to gird on even their side arms for the 
fight. They have not met enough resistance to limber up 
their muscles. I am afraid the people will not wake up 
enough to the conditions to keep these brainy men inter- 
ested in the contest. 


How Railroads Get Even. 

When these men lose on the passenger rates they will 
add twice the loss on freight rates. When the laws 
cut down freight rates they will more than make it back 
by classification, and raise the rate from 34 to 41 cents 
on yellow pine lumber to McCook. Legislation has united 
and solidified them. They like each other better, because 
they dislike the public more. These men, trained in the rail- 
road business for years, will work shoulder to shoulder 
and produce results. Does the public think they are 
whipped or even discouraged at the legislation? No, they are 
not. They will be in the contest night and day. When 
“Brick” Pomeroy made a speech to the farmers at a 
county fair+he admonished them against going in debt and 
putting mortgages on their farms. He told them the inter- 
est would accumulate while they slept. Like the white 
elephants of India, it would eat all night and eat all day. 
Like the rat, it would gnaw in the night. I believe the 
work and efforts of the railroad managers, their superintend- 
ents, solicitors, attorneys and rate clerks, will make a better 
showing for their companies than Pomeroy’s illustration of 
the way mortgages eat up farms. 

You who are present, who were at the hearing in Kansas 
City, know the United States attorneys who conducted the 
hearing for the yellow pine people were no match for Kelby, 
Crosby, Laino and Buckingham. These people have been 
schooled in railroad interests since, they were boys, and 
look at the salaries they get. I am not condemning them. 
They can do things, and I admire them. Some of them 
| have been personally acquainted with for years, and I 
only wish I had the business ability they have. In a 
contest with them on rates for justice to the people, and 
fair treatment by the railroads, the public is no match. 
\fter the hearing one of them said to me: “Barnett, I 
wish. you were on our side’; and I could only say in 
reply “If you were on the other side you could do more 
than an army.” 

Railroad Testimony. 


When one of their witnesses was on the stand he testified 
that the rates in Kansas had been put back to conform to 
he Denver. rate, but said he did not know why this was 
uot done in Nebraska. The fact that they have a 37-cent 
cllow pine rate to Denver with a 41-cent rate to McCook, 
-54 miles closer to the originating point, and intermediate 
ver the Burlington, is an outrage, and the rate to a num- 
er of points is higher than to McCook. ‘The long and 
hort haul clause is completely annulled. Do not make the 

ople out in the western part of the state pay such ex- 
orbitant rates just to maintain the sum of the locals. Do 
iot heap such unjust burdens on them in order to build up 
and maintain business in the eastern part of the state. Do 
not side in with the railroads and be so selfish when it is 
ntirely unjust. Be more broad and liberal and keep in 
ind the principle of the square deal. 

Gefore closing I want to call the attention of my fellow 
iumbermen to the fact that we must not lose sight of the 
juestions that must be settled by legislation. There are 
tuany of them and, in building up this great West, abuses 
Will creep in mountain high. The men of the West know 
the needs of the West better, and should do the work. It is 
a great injustice that the western railroads are managed 
almost entirely by the men in New York, and when the 
eastern papers—their mouthpieces—make such a fuss and 
use so much hot air about unjust western legislation, it is 
as if sinners were loudly calling the righteous to repentance. 


The evening of January 12 was much enjoyed by the 
members and visiting friends by an illustrated lecture 
on a ** Trip to Cuba,’’ given by J. W. Fisher, of Atchi- 
son, Kan., traveling representative of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 
{Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LINCOLN, Nes., Jan. 13.—The attendance at the after- 
noon business session of the association was over 600, and 
: Nas the largest and most enthusiastic meeting ever 
1eld. 

The address by Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, Wash., 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, on ‘‘Odd Lengths,’’ was a prominent feature 
of the session. Mr. Beckman, as a representative of the 
manufacturers of the Pacific Northwest, has probably 
given this subject more thought and has made a more 
careful study of it from the standpoint of both manufac- 
turers and retailers than any other man in the West, and 
is, therefore, specially qualified to present the subject to 
the retailers. He has throughout the controversy con- 
tended that the opposition on the part of retailers is due 
to a misunderstanding of conditions and the true attitude 
of the manufacturers. He made this trip to Lincoln for 















































































































the express purpose of stating the position of the manu- 
facturers on this important question, and his address re- 
ceived the consideration to which it was entitled. 


Advertising a Retail Lumber Business. 

The address of ‘‘Dr.’’ Ott, of Jefferson City, Mo., in 
which the speaker gave the dealers his experiences’ in 
unique advertising, excited much interest, for the fame 
of the ‘‘ Doctor’’ has extended to all points where lumber 
is sold. ‘‘Dr.’’ Ott’s address in full follows: 


I have heard so much about the Nebraska association 
that I could nut resist my Missouri ambition to be shown, 
and I want to say to you frankly that my greatest an- 
ticipations have been fully realized. I have always con- 
tended that the lumbermen are the cream of the earth 
and I feel that no new fangled cream separator is neces- 
sary to separate this bunch from the milk. 

I came here to learn, not instruct. Were I disposed to 
try to tell you something you do not know I would make 
a miserable failure, so I trust that each of you will give 
me at least one of your bright ideas to carry back with 
me and give it out to those afflicted with the habit of 
reading the prescriptions of the ‘‘Lumber Doctor.” I 
never have had the pleasure of greeting a more deter- 
mined lot of lumbermen than are here assembled today 
and I feel that the pleasure of being with you that I 
have looked forward to is just beginning. 

In choosing a subject I have entirely ignored the con- 
sideration of what would interest you or what would be 
the easiest thing for me to discuss and have chosen one 
that deals with objects that you love, that I hove, and 
that everybody that you love, loves, and everybody that 
I love, loves. The objects which make us better if we 
love them and in fact one of the main objects that we 
live for. I have chosen for my subject, ‘‘Bending the 
Twig While It Is Young,’ as applied to the advertising 
of the retail lumber business. The objects that I love to 
refer to is the dear little ones we leave at home. I have 
perhaps tried as many novel ways of advertising as any 
lumberman on earth and I have tried to copy as few as 
possible and have tried to hand them out to my fellow 
lumbermen as fast as I use them myself. 

We are in a pretty tough fight down in our town right 
now and many nights I might not sleep as well as I do if 
I did not know that there were 2,500 happy little souls 
waiting for daylight to come to have the chance to help 
me fight my business battles, and I know that when they 
fold their little hands in prayer at night there are none 
among them but that would offer up a plea for me were 
I sick or in distress. If there is one among you that 
feels that a big fat bank account is a better asset than 
that I will ask the whole 2,500 to pray to have him for- 
given. I am going to cultivate the love of the children 
from the ‘cradle to the grave’’ and if I get the love of 
all these little ones there will not be a more happy man 
on earth. 

Source of His Ideas. 

Now I grasped the idea of advertising to children long 
before I was in business for myself and { got it by experi- 
ence. Our first child was a little girl and of course we 
were very proud of her, as we still dre, and everybody 
that said something nice about. her or showed her a 
favor won a warm spot in her mother’s heart as well 
as in mine. Then I figured that human nature was the 
same the world over and why should; not others appre- 
ciate them just the same way. A little crippled fellow 
who was a clerk in a bakery and confectionery ‘induced 
my little girl, as well as hundreds of others, to carry 
their nickels and dimes blocks out of their way to spend 
them with his employer, simply by his showing them little 
favors, and I and many other proud papas: swelled with 
pride when he would tell us what a nice little girl we 
had. It did not cost him a cent either and -he was sin- 
cere, and he had no one else to love, so he loves the 
little children and his love was not wasted either. 

He told me one day that the more little children he 
could get to love him the nearer to God he felt, and 
while I have to plead guilty to not knowing anything 
about the bible, I thought that was a beautiful expression 
to come from a fellow like him who was as much of a 
sinner as I am. 

Free Show Campaign. 


Well, the first thing I undertook to gain the love of 
the children was a free show campaign. I put this on 
at my own expense when I was working on a salary, 
but was afterwards reimbursed by the firm, as the affair 
turned out to be a money maker. I had a lot of hand- 
bills printed and after I had obtained the consent of the 
directors of the different rural school districts for the 
use of the school houses I stamped in the name of the 
school house and the date of the entertainment and sent 
them to the school teachers of the different schools to 
distribute. Well, on the evening of the date, instead of 
going home to supper, a couple of the boys at the office 
and myself would take a team and our show wagon and 
start out for the country school, taking along all the 
apparatus as well as a song and dance man, acrobat and 
such other requirements as are necessary to put on a 
first class entertainment. 

When we arrived at the school the boys would rig up 
the curtains etc. and I would welcome the crowd as 
they came in, and they came too, mothers, fathers, 
sweethearts and babies, the more the merrier. Well, 
we gave them a show for their money, but indirectly. 
We never let them know we were after their money at 
all. I first made a little talk to them, telling them how 
glad I was to have them come out to see us, but never 
mentioned business. We then entertained them as best 
we could and repeated anything that seemed to please 
them most and then would get one of the most promi- 
nent farmers to get up and make a talk which would of 
course hit the spot. Then I distributed the circulars, 
and we ran some comic ads on each of our sidelines in 
the magic lantern pictures. I would .then thank the 
crowd for their kind attention etc. and bid them good 
night. We would then pack up and drive a couple of 
miles towards home and eat our supper in the woods and 
then proceed home. These trips were a pleasant recrea- 
tion as well as business getters. 


Candy Campaign. 

When I made the next or candy campaign the children 
said it was just the sweetest thing I had ever done. I 
got a couple thousand of nice candy boxes made and 
had printed on them, “Tell everybody that Ott & Son 
sell good lumber, cement, paints etc.’’ On the other side 
I had put, “Ott thinks that if the little folks do think of 
him the big folks can’t help but think of them.” 

Well, I would fix up my horses with flashy banners 
like a patent medicine advertiser or an electro-magnetic 
tooth extractor and start out for the schoolhouses. After 
passing circulars along the road-and putting up sign- 
boards wherever I found any of ours knocked down, I 
would go to the schoolhouses, pass in my card and then 
the teacher would suspend the school and introduce the 
“Lumber Doctor.’””’ Then I would tell the little children 
how I had gone to a country school right in the same 
county and how much better schoolhouses they had now 
than at that time when the farmers would meet once a 
year at the school house, just before the 4-month’s term 
began, chop down a couple of trees near the school, split 
them in two and put four legs in them, and we had to sit 
on the soft side of them all day long. What a joy it 
was to have one of the boys discover very suddenly that 
he had slid along the seat against the grain of the wood 
—how we used to laugh when old Wheelersaw Miller’s 
hogs would come along in flea time and rub their razor 
backs against the piers of the old ten by twelve school 








house and make the water splash out of the famous 
drinking bucket that had been at the old school for 
twenty years. I would let my thoughts go back to my 
old school days that I could recall with much pleasure 
Then I would give each of the children a box of candy 
and an envelope of circulars and give the teacher a pin 
tray or a paper weight and go for the next schoolhouse 
I always took my family along on these occasions and 
many a pleasant day did we spend together too. 


Book Slate Campaign. 

The next was a book slate deal that I pulled off. I 
had a couple of thousand 6-page book slates made to 
order. The best grade I could get. On the front page 
we had printed, ‘Pull for Ott & Son, Dealers in Lumber, 
Cement, Varnishes, Roofing, Sewer Pipe, Locks, Nails, 
Glass, Paints,” and the nine other good things; this on 
the upper part, on the lower part, ‘‘On this slate you can 
prove by figures that the proper thing for your parents 
to do is to buy their building material from Ott & Son 
at Jefferson City, Mo.’ On the back of it I put, “Ott & 
Son believe in the good influence of children—children 
have made many unhappy homes happy;"’ this above, and 
below, “Ott & Son want 2,500 workers and have come to 
the public schools for them.’’ I took the part on the 
upper part of the back of the book slate for my text 
and while I don’t belong to a church, a fact that I am 
ashamed of, yet I believe I can preach to the dear little 
children as convincing a sermon as a few of our ministérs, 
because my heart gets wrapped up in them and thoughts 
are inspired that I could not pull off my brain for any 
other occasion. In fact I often plead to those kids until 
the tears begin to flow. 


Carried a Kodak Too. 

Then I would give them their little red books and a 
package of advertising and then get into my surrey with 
my family and drive to the next schoolhouse and on to 
the next, until I had made my rounds. Well, on one 
of these trips it happened to be recess when I reached 
the schoolhouse. I always carried a kodak with me, so 
I took a group of pictures of the school and never thought 
any more about it until over a year afterwards, when a 
lady entered our office one Saturday morning and in- 
quired for me, and when I approached her I recognized 
her as the teacher at that particular school. She said, 
“ ‘Dr.’ Ott, do you remember having visited our school 
over a year ago and taking a picture of the children 
and myself?’ I said I did and she asked me if I had 
that picture yet. I said I had a copy of every picture 
taken by me on file. Well, she told me that on that 
picture up in the front was a pretty little girl, the only 
child of a fond mother, and she had died and the poor 
heartbroken mother was worrying herself to death and 
in a way censuring herself for not having had at least 
one likeness of her dear little baby girl. “They will give 
$10 for that picture,’’ she said. I told her they would 
never give me one cent, for it was worth more than 
money for me to be able to console a poor griefstricken 
mother. I-left my work at once and hunted up that 
picture for her and that appreciative message she sent 
me was well worth all the expense that I had ever given 
for kodak supplies. 

Picture Campaign. 


For over a year I tried to find something that I could 
do for my friends the children. But one thought came 
to me one day that was inspired by this little picture 
incident, so I made up my mind to visit every school in 
my territory and take the picture of each school child 
and every school teacher, and present them to them. i 
am just now about half done with the job. I now visit 
the school, renew my acquaintance and after making a 
few introductory remarks I ask every school child to 
grant me just one favor and that is never what they 
expect it to be either. I ask them to promise me that 
they will always be kind to their mother and I make a 
plea for mother that, while not eloquent as that of a good 
minister, I defy any one of them, no matter in what class 
he trots, to say that his plea can be more earnest than mine. 

I get a favorable impression on the minds of the chil- 
dren twice; once when taking the picture and then again 
when they receive them, and as far as I have gone in 
this matter I am more than pleased. I intend to keep 
up courting the love of these dear little children as long 
as I live and I feel that I have got the right habit ‘in 
this line and feel that I could not invest money in any 
other way better than on these little ones whom we can’t 
help but love. 

Now if I have tired you with my address it is too late 
to apologize, but I came all the way from the capital 
of Missouri to the capital of the great state of Nebraska 
with this on my mind and so I relieve myself of it now. 
I wish to thank you for your hospitality and I want to 
meet personally each one of you whom I have not as yet 
had the pleasure of meeting. I will always have a warm 
spot in my heart for each of you, and when you come 
to Jefferson City you need not go far before you will 
find “‘Dr.’’ Ott’s latch string hanging out. 

In the general discussion that followed the addresses, 
the subjects of odd lengths and the code of ethics were 
thoroughly handled, and the association went on record 
as opposed to the rule adopted by the western manufac- 
turers regarding the shipment of odd lengths. 

Those in attendance at the meetings are being enter- 
tained tonight at a theater party, the house being practi- 
eally given over to the lumbermen. 

There were enough developments at this afternoon’s 
session to assure a’ full attendance, and an enthusiastic 
and vigorous discussion at tomorrow’s session, which will 
end the convention. 
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MISSISSIPPI OPERATION TRANSFER. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 11.—The A. G. Little Lum- 
ber Company, of Clyde, Miss., has closed a deal with 
Mayse Bros., of New York, by which it becomes the 
owner of 100,000,000 feet of standing timber at Rich- 
ardson, a millsite located on the main line of the New 
Orleans & North Eastern railroad, forty-seven miles 
north of New Orleans, La., including a saw mill, circular 
rig with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet and a planing 
mill of 50,000 feet capacity, and six miles of standard 
gage railroad. The present timber holdings will enable 
the company to operate with the present capacity mill ten 
years and are so situated that it can easily acquire all 
the additional timber desired. The company will con- 
tinue to make a specialty of car material and heavy 
timbers, and on account of the cheap rate afforded at 
this location will do an extensive export business. The 
A. G. Little Lumber Company sold its mill at Clyde to 
the Lamar Lumber Company, October 1, reserving the 
right to continue operations until its supply of stumpage 
was exhausted at that point. 

Mr. Little started in the lumber business as a grader 
for C. W. Hamilton & Co., of Wesson, Miss., and has 
steadily climbed the ladder of success.- He is well known 
in both manufacturing and consuming territories, and 
his friends join in wishing him much success in his new 
endeavors. 
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FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


Lumber Stocks Depleted—No. 1 White Pine Scarce, 
Output Reduced—Mild Winter Delays Manufactur- 
ers—Buoyancy in Trade. 

Huy, Que., Jan. 12.—Stock taking in this district is 
about completed. Estimates made by lumbermen of the 
supplies ready for market assure good prices for high 
grades of white pine. Shipping to the United States 
until late in the season depleted the yards of its best 
lumber. No. 1 white pine lath are not so plentiful as 
a year ago, although the production of 1909 did not 
suffer from spring floods as did other products of the 
lumber mills. Four dollars a thousand, f. o. b. Hull, 
is the ruling figure for No. 1 white pine lath, with 
manufacturers still able to fill orders. The buying of 
lath has created a market so active that even fair stock 
commands a good figure. The millrun in spruce, red pine 
and No. 2 white pine lath is quoted at $2.75 to $3 a 
thousand, f. o. b. Hull. Tamarack, millrun, is worth 
$2, while millrun ‘basswood and hemlock sell for $2.25. 

The record building season just closed is said to be the 
cause of the large demand for lath. The building per- 
mits for Ottawa and Hull amounted to $5,000,000, treble 
the value of the previous year. 

Manufacturers who sorted lumber in such a way as 
to have very select lines, commanding top prices, have 
considerable cull lumber left. But where it was worked 
off with other grades, the situation is not so marked. 
There appears to be an overproduction of box lumber and 
commoner grades. Holders of this lower class of lumber 
are encouraged by recent sales of red pine cuts to the 
British market at prices surpassing last year’s quota- 
tions. The log run of red pine commands $17 f. o. b. 
Hull, with a tendency to rise. 

The St. Anthony Lumber Company’s suspension this 
winter may have a strengthening influence on the mar- 
ket and develop a larger demand on other manufac- 
turers. This company had been manufacturing about 
40,000,000 feet a year for fourteen seasons. Its stock 
was of such good quality that most of it was shipped to 
the United States as high class sidings, strips and shorts. 
The company exhausted all the white pine on its limits, 
reducing the output of Ottawa valley by one-tenth. 

The lumbermen who were obliged to postpone hauling 
operation found relief in the bitter cold spell of early 
January, which sent the mercury down to 20 degrees 
below zero for several days. Up to that time the weather 
was not cold enough to freeze ice roads in the low areas 
of the timber limits. J. R. Booth’s many camps operat- 
ing in the Temiskaming district were delayed drawing 
logs by the mild winter. 

The prospective buoyancy in all trades is responsible 
for many movements in the lumber industry. T. F. 
Ellmitt, for many years partner of G. C. Hurdman, has 
formed a new $20,000 company, dealing in lumber, and 
Mr. Hurdman, in the interest of the old company, is look- 
ing after trade in the eastern states. W. H. McAuliffe, 
one of the largest middlemen in the lath and shingle trade 
of the Ottawa valley, has bought the stock of the Ottawa 
Lumber Company and leased its large premises and plan- 
ing mill. The Ottawa Lumber Company will do more 
manufacturing. 

Lueas & Dupont think of building a sash and door fac- 
tory at Aylmer. 


FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 





Mills Undergoing Repairs in Expectation of Improved 
Business Conditions—-Government License Returns 
Show Increase—Logging Operations Active. 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 6—Lumber manufacturers and 
timbermen were never more hopeful than now. Many of 
the mills are shut down for annual repairs, but, as one 
manufacturer said today, the cessation of operations will 
not be any longer than is necessary. It is regretted that 
this shut-down is necessary to insure proper working of 
machinery, as orders for lumber are on hand and stocks 
are depleted. Foreign and domestic business is good, 
and there appears to be no diminution in the local 
demand. Prices of foreign have gone up to $13.50, 
while domestic is.at $12.50. Logs are firm at $10. The 
good prices for logs, and the excellent prospects are the 
cause of camps being opened, and by May the supply 
will be sufficient to bring the price down or at least 
prevent it from going over $11. Shingle men, too, are 
confident. 

The timber department of the provincial government 
reports record receipts during the last year. West of the 
Caseades 8,683 licenses brought $1,218,195.11 in fees, 
while east of the Cascades the amount was $746,967.10 
from 6,481 licenses. Timber and license transfers added 
$8,023; penalties aggregated $16,825, and 1,092 coal and 
petroleum licenses brought $69,200. 

The steamer Lonsdale on its last trip to Mexico took a 
shipment of more than 500,000 shingles, consigned by 
J. G, Robson, of New Westminster, to markets in the 
eastern states. This is a record shipment from New 
Westminster and the first big lot to be shipped via 
Mexico. Some months ago Mr. Robson shipped some 
shingles to eastern states via Mexico, as an experiment, 
and with success. Previously he shipped by rail, but he 
finds that more expensive than by steamer to Mexico 
and across the peninsula by the Tehauntepec railway. 
Mr. Robson declares it effects a saving of 40 cents a 
thousand in shingles. 

E. L. Harkness, who has been connected with timber 
interests in Minnesota and later in northern California, 
has come to Vancouver to look up timber investments. 





Field Bros., of Victoria, have bought a big block of 
yellow cedar timber lands near salt water on the east 
coast of Vancouver island between Beaver cove and 
Robson’s bight, for $8,640, from D. W. Heuston and 
Steve Cook, of Alert bay. 

A. Hanken, who has been superintendent of the saw 
mill of the Michigan Pacific Lumber Company at Jordan 
river, Vancouver island, has taken over the charge of the 
Sayward mills in Victoria on behalf of the syndicate of 
eastern capitalists who recently acquired this property. 
Those who own the Michigan Pacific holdings are iden- 
tical with those who have bought the Sayward interests, 
but it is understood that the two concerns will be run 
independently. Mr. Hanken has had a long experience 
as sawmill manager. For fifteen years he was general 
superintendent with Governor Campbell in Michigan, and 
for five years acted in the same capacity for the Hackley 
& Bonnel Company, of the same state. He came to 
British Columbia about a year ago. At the time Mr. 
Sayward relinquished ownership his office employees pre- 
sented him with a beautiful silver and oak salad dish as 
a token of esteem. 

This is the busy time for logging camps in the 
interior, where there is a fall of snow in the winter, and 
conditions are similar to the East. The Yale-Columbia 
Lumber Company wants 12,000,000 feet by spring, and 
is offering $4 a thousand. 

G. M. Annable, of Moosejaw, Saskatchewan, and G. B. 
Campbell, of Wetaskiwin, Alberta, have taken over the 
limits on Violin lake, near Rossland, under the name 
Violin Lake Timber Company, from the Church interests. 
A mill with a capacity of 40,000 feet a day will be 
erected. The limits contain about 4,700 acres, with an 
estimate of 100,000,000 feet. 

W. Innes Paterson, of the Paterson Timber Company, 
met with a serious accident.. He is largely interested in 
the British Columbia Wood Pulp & Paper Company, and 
went to the wharf to see a cargo of paper from the mill. 
He fell through a hatch, striking against a projection, 
breaking two or three ribs. Being in the cold water for 
some time, he was thrown a rope and while being pulled 
out wrenched his broken ribs further. 

J. Laing Stocks, of Nelson, was successful in his suit 
to recover payment for lands from the China Creek 
Lumber Company, on the ground that the water available 
for irrigation had been misrepresented. 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Lively Sp¥ing Trade-in Prospect—Building Records 
Surpassed—Bonus for New Business—Opposition to 
Tax on Insurance. 


Toronto, ONtT., Jan. 10.—Every indication points to 
an active spring season with an upward tendency in the 
lumber market. The year just closed established a new 
record for local building. Permits were granted for 
7,144 buildings, of an approximate value of $18,200,000, 
against 5,285 buildings, valued at $11,795,436 in 1908. 

Discovery of gold at Porcupine lake, in northern On- 
tario, caused a rush of miners to that locality and build- 
ing operations in the new towns are being rushed to 
accommodate the numbers constantly arriving and ex- 
pected in the early spring. Prices are advancing and 
rates for next season’s cut at figures somewhat higher 
than ruling rates are reported. 

The city of Fort William has adopted a bylaw giving 
a bonus of $12,500 to Seaman, Kent & Co. on condition 
that they establish an extensive hardwood finishing plant. 

Strong opposition is being offered by the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association to a provision in the new insur- 
ance bill imposing a tax of 15 percent on insurance pre- 
miums on policies taken out in unregistered companies. 
The payments made to the lumber mutual insurance com- 
panies of the United States, whose rates are much lower 
than those of the general fire insurance companies, would 
be subject to this tax. Petitions against this feature of 
the bill are being extensively signed by lumber operators. 





MONTREAL TO PRESERVE FORESTS. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 11.—An ambitious scheme for 
the conservation of the Quebec forests and regulation of 
water powers has been announced by Hon. L. A. Toche- 
reau, minister of public works. Experts, he says, have 
been sent to Europe to study the European systems of 
forest preservation, and -will base its policy on their 
report. This done, it is the intention of the govern- 
ment to introduce a scheme for the construction of 
reservoirs and dams at the headwaters, to regulate the 
flow, and prevent the depreciation of water powers by 
spring freshets and subsequent draughts. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS IN MONTHLY SESSION. 





Work of Retiring Administration Reviewed—Wood Fiber and Pasteboard Packages Discussed 
—Officers Installed and Committees Appointed. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 10.—The. first regular meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for 1910 was held 
at the Hotel Gayoso, Saturday afternoon, and the newly 
elected officers were installed, S. C. Major, of the Major 
Lumber Company, being president. The retiring officers 
and standing committees made their reports. The new 
committees for the year were named. The attendance 
was large and the usual luncheon served. 

Retiring President Crenshaw reviewed the principal 
features of his administration, declaring that the adop- 
tion of new constitution and bylaws, whereby the mem- 
bership is divided into active, associate and honorary, 
and the control of the club is kept in the hands of resi- 
dent members, marked one of the most important steps in 
the history of the organization. He also referred to the 
tariff fight and asserted that the Lumbermen’s club was 
one of the most potent factors in preventing the removal 
of the duty on rough lumber. He also mentioned the 
contribution of the club to the sufferers from the cyclone 
which almost completely destroyed Brinkley, Ark., and 
he likewise dealt with the ball game between the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis and the boys from Indian- 
apolis, which left the former champions of lumberdom 
so far as the national sport is concerned. He congratu- 
lated all of the standing committees on the work they 
had done, and singled out particularly the river and rail 
committee and the entertainment committee, both of 
which had rendered efficient service in behalf of the 
organization. He stated that he was highly sensible of 
the honor conferred on him, and that he retired to the 
ranks with the determination to render as loyal service 
as possible. 

Secretary-Treasurer Thompson showed that the total 
membership of the club was 164, there being 161 active 
members, two associate and one honorary. He stated that 
there had been a loss by resignation and otherwise of 
seventeen members during the year, the greater por- 
tion of whom had removed from Memphis. By death 
three members were lost. Eleven new members were ad- 
mitted during the year, and applications were shown to 
be on file for three more associate members, including 
one of the old officers of the club in its earlier days. 
He referred to the appointment of the special commit- 
tee of the club having in hand the work of securing a 
change in the classification of packages made from wood 
fiber and pasteboard, declaring this to be one of the most 
farreaching movements the club has undertaken for a 
number of years. He stated also that the conference 
of gum manufacturers in this city last June was of much 
benefit to the manufacturers of both gum and cotton- 
wood. It was held under the auspices of the club. 

W. B. Morgan, chairman of the special committee re- 
garding the proposed change in the classification of pack- 
ages made from wood fiber and pasteboard, reported that 
he and W. H. Greble, Max Sondheimer, John Dwyer, A. 
L. Foster and James E. Stark, would attend the classi- 
fication meeting at San Antonio, Tex., beginning Jan- 
uary 13: This committee, which has given much time to 
the matter, will present to the railroads the argument 
that, owing to the greater fragibility of packages made 


of wood fiber and pasteboard, the railroads incur a much 
greater risk in handling goods in such packages than 
in those made of wood. The club has taken a deep in- 
terest in this matter because the substitution of wood 
fiber and pasteboard boxes has progressed very rapidly, 
thereby greatly decreasing the demand for the wooden 
packages. There is large gum and cottonwood stumpage 
throughout this territory, and because of the decrease in 
the demand for the wooden package there has been a 
large falling off in the demand for both low grade cot- 
tonwood and gum for wooden packages, a fact that has 
brought the subject forcibly home to every hardwood 
lumberman in this part of the country. It is believed by 
the club and its committee that it will be possible to 
secure a higher classification for the substitute packages 
from the railroads, and if this can be done it will go a 
long way in the direction of equalizing matters somewhat 
and putting the manufacturers of the two kinds of 
packages on an equitable basis, 

The club made an effort to secure the support of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association in this matter, 
and F, F. Fish, secretary of the association, wrote the 
elub that if it would designate one of its members it 
would, at a meeting of the executive committee to be 
held January 12, frame a policy of action and wire to 
this delegate authority to act for it. Max Sondheimer, a 
member of both the club and the association, was chosen 
to act as proxy for the association. 

President Major announced the fvilowing standing 
committees : 

Entertainment—W. R. Barksdale, chairman; Frank B. 
Robertson, Max Sondheimer, C. B. Dudley, James R. Blair. 

Statistics—George C. Ehemann, chairman; W. A. Stark, 
A. G. Fritchey, O. M. Krebs and R. T. Heuer. 

Law and Insurance—F. E. Gary, chairman; W. S. Dar- 
nell, Ralph May, W. A. Nickey. 

River and Rail—A. L. Foster, chairman; W. B. Morgan, 
James EB. Stark, J. M. Pritchard, George O. Friedol. 

Membership—F. E. Stonebraker, chairman; C. S. Gladden, 
M. B. Cooper, J. H. Allen, R. Thurmann. 

Publicity—J. R. McFadden, chairman; Ralph Bennett, A. 
W. Gould, H. B. Sutton, J. W. Wyatt. 

Resolutions—S. B. Anderson, chairman; W. L. Crenshaw, 
C. D. Hendrickson, C. M. Kellogg, M. B. Haynes. 

Information—D. E. Taenzer, chairman; R. J. Darnell, W. 
A. Ranson, J. W. Thompson, J. 8. Morris. 

The information committee is new and will have for 
its duties the compilation and keeping on record of such 
information as may be obtained regarding the undesira- 
bility or unreliability of any person who has been em- 
ployed by any member of the club. It is also to compile 
information regarding outside firms which do not act 
fairly with members of the organization. It is thought 
that this committee will be very active and, if it is 
properly aided by the members, one that wil! do the 
elub a great deal of good. 

An invitation was read from the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association asking as many of the mem- 
bers of the club as possible to attend its annual gath- 
ering this week. The club has the president of this asso- 
ciation in the person of John M. Pritchard, and the 
latter heartily seconded the invitation. Three applica- 
tions for membership were received. 
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PORTION OF THE VALLEY OF THE BIG SNOWBIRD, SHOWING TOPS OF HEMLOCK TIMBER ON MOUSE KNOB BRANCH AND PERSPECTIVE VIEW 


Virginia and Pennsylvania. South of the dividing 
line the mountains rise in a series of ridges, with great 
fertile valleys between. Originally the Appalachian 
mountains north and south of the division named were 
covered with a heavy growth of exceptionally fine 
timber. 

The southern part of the range, embracing practi- 
cally all of West Virgina and portions of Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama, was endowed with a wealth of 
forest growth which has no counterpart, so far as 
known, anywhere in the world. This statement applies 
not only to the size and quality of the timber growth 
but to the unusually great variety of valuable trees 


of commerce which there attain rare perfection. 


Appalachian Timber Wealth. 


‘The timber resources of the Southern Appalachiaus 
include almost every variety known to commerce, with 
the exception of the chief woods of the Pacific coast. 
In this region abound unsurpassed walnut, cherry, 
hickory, ash, oak, poplar, chestnut, birch, beech, white 
pine, black spruce and hemlock, with a sprinkling of 
shortleaf yellow pine on the mountain crests. The 
better qualities of timber grow in the well sheltered 
coves and valleys, where they attain great size and 
hight. 


OF A PART OF THIS GREAT VALLEY. 


The timber resources were first levied upon by log- 
gers, who followed the principal streams rising in the 
Southern Appalachians, such operations having been 
earried on in fitful manner for a half a century or 
more. The pick of the timber along the larger streams 
was cut and efforts made to float it to market. Ac- 
tivity of the loggers who first penetrated the Southern 
Appalachian mountains resulted in the disappearance 
of the better qualities of timber along the larger 
streams. The logs were cut, put into the water and 
floated out during the spring months when the rivers 
contained sufficient volume of water to carry the logs. 
This methods of operation was uncertain and hazard 
ous. 

The real development of the timber resources of the 
Southern Appalachians has been brought about during 
the last decade. Instead of acquiring a fringe of tim- 
ber along some important water course lumbermen have 
bought great tracts made up of a series of valleys 
with intervening ridges and have perfected methods 
for getting at the timber on the furthermost coves or 
ridges. They have located mills at strategic points, 
put in railroads to bring out the logs, and in this man- 
ner have practically eliminated the difficulties and 
obstacles which made lumbering operations in the 
South Appalachians uncertain for those who first en- 


gaged in the work. 


An Irresistible Lure. 

Giant oaks, lordly poplars, great cherry, walnut, ash 
and hickory are an irresistible lure to the operating 
lumberman, Such timber growing far away up in the 
mountains, where the streams are rivulets, is far too 
valuable to permit the logger: to trust the uncertainties 
of driving it out on the stream. The demand for the 
products of such timber is too great and the price is too 
attractive to dissuade the practical man from continuing 
his operations. Lumbermen have summoned to their 
aid engineering skill of high order, machinery manu 
facturers have responded to the demands for adequate 
appliances to get out the timber, and today logging 
operations and the manufacture of timber are being 
carried on in the Appalachian mountains at a reason 
able cost. 

Values of sawmill products show an increase suf 
ficiently great to take care of the additional outlay 
incident to the production of stock. 


‘*Great Smoky’’ Mountain Timber. 


In western North Carolina peaks and ridges of the 
Great Smoky mountains form a magnificent skyline 
and, in part, constitute the dividing line between the 
streams flowing into the Atlantic ocean and those 
which make their devious ways to the Gulf of Mexico. 


The timber of the Great Smoky mountains has ac- 
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A Sample 4-Foot Cherry Tree on the Main Waters of 
Big Snowbird Creek. 


quired international fame. The valleys here are not 
so broad as farther east or west, but contain an 
abundance of high class timber of great size and 
unusual hight. Particularly is this true of the tim- 
ber resources along many small streams tributary 
to the Cheoah river, which empties into the Little 
Tennessee river about ten miles east of the boundary 
line between North Carolina and Tennesee. These 
lands, located in Graham county, North Carolina, are 
owned by the Whiting Manufacturing Company and 
are now ready for development. Reference to the 
timber map will show the general lay of the terri 
tory. It will also serve to convince the expert in 
logging of a natural advantage of railroad construc- 


tion and logging operations. 


Men of Experience at the Helm. 

Before launching into a detailed discussion of the 
wonderful timber resources of this section which 
are owned by the Whiting Manufacturing Company 
it is well to outline briefly the records made by 
F. R. and W. 8S. Whiting, who have perfected a 
great manufacturing and distributing business. 

The men in charge of the affairs of the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company have made their influence 
felt in Appalachian lumber manufacturing circles. 
They are men whose knowledge of the business is 
derived from practical experience in the work; who 
have faced and overcome every difficulty from that 
of getting out logs to the successful preparation of 
their products for the market. They have been 
identified with lumber affairs of the Appalachian 
district for eighteen years, and during that time 
have graduated from positions where they operated 
saw mills for others to ownership and personal oper- 
ation of their own plants, and have carried forward 
the process so that today they have created an out 
let for material whose disposition at one time in- 
volved considerable outlay on the producers’ part. 

In 1892 F. R. and W. 8. Whiting owned one-half 
interest in a single band saw mill on the Catawba 
river at Hickory, N: C. This was their first intro 
duction to the lumber field of the Southern Ap- 
palachian range. In the fall of 1895 they organized 
the Whiting Lumber Company at Philadelphia. This 
company was launched as a sales concern, chiefly to 
handle the products of the mill at Hickory, N. C. 

Two years later the Whiting Lumber Company 
built a plant at Elizabethton, Tenn., over whose 
affairs W. S. Whiting exercised supervision, F. R. 
Whiting devoting his energies to the sales end of 
the business of the Whiting Lumber Company with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. This mill continued 
an active factor in the hardwood lumber supply 
until 1903, at which time the timber tributary to it 


had been exhausted. 


Present Manufacturing Interests. 


Briefly stated, the Whiting Manufacturing Com- 


pany now owns and operates saw mills, flooring 


plants and box shook factories at Abingdon, Va., 
and Judson, N. C. The latter plant is drawing its 
log supply from the wonderful timber resources of 
Graham county, North Carolina. 

The Whiting Manufacturing Company was organ 
ized in 1904; the previous organization—the Whit 
ing Lumber Company—continued and is now in 
existence and operates as a wholesale institution to 
handle the products of the Whiting Manufacturing 


Company’s plant in the usual manner. 


Officers. 


The following is the official roster of the two 
companies:, 
WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
I’, R. Whiting, president. 
W. S. Whiting, vice president. 
ITenry Whiting, secretary and treasurer. 
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Perfection in Red Oak Growth Demonstrated by 
Timber of the Snowbird Valley. 
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DIRECTORS. 
Judge W. L. Detroit, 


Michigan supreme court. 


Carpenter, Mich., ex-justice 


George G. Moore, chairman, United Rail- 


Michigan 
ways Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Clayton W. Niehols, 
phia, Pa. 


box manufacturer, Philadel- 

Judge W. P. Dungan, president People’s bank, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. 

John B. Baumgardner, cashier Citizens’ bank, Bristol, 
Tenn. 

William S. Whiting, Asheville, N. C. 

Frank R. Whiting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Executive committee—George G. 
Whiting, William 8. Whiting. 


Frank R. 





Moore, 


The general offices of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Asheville, N. C., from 
which point affairs at both Abingdon, Va., and Judson, 
N. C 


Company are maintained at 


., are supervised. 





WHITING LUMBER COMPANY. 


- I’. R. Whiting, president. 


W. 8S. Whiting, vice president. 

Hlenry Whiting, treasurer. 

C. L. Barr, secretary. 

This company maintains offices in the Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whiting Locations. 

Statements hereinbefore made relate generally to the 
Appalachian range and particularly to the southern 
portion of it. The bulk of the vast timber holdings 
of the Whiting Manufacturing Company are located 
the 


The company 


in Graham and Cherokee counties, in extreme 
southwestern limit of North Carolina. 
for several years has operated a plant at Judson, Swain 
county, North Carolina, a very short distance from its 
holdings in Graham county. Another and even larger 
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Spotted or Mountain Oak on Rock Bar Ridge, Bear Pen Branch of Snowbird Creek. The Quality of the 
Timber Is Exceptionally Good, Yielding a High Percentage of Upper Grade Stock. 





plant is operated at Abingdon, Va., drawing its tim- 
ber supplies from Johnson and Sullivan counties, east- 
tern Tennessee. : 
Graham County, North Carolina. 

Graham county is a natural division of land. The 
kackbone of the Great Smoky mountains forms the 
dividing line between Graham county, North Carolina, 
and Monroe county, Tennessee, on the west; another 
range forms the southern boundary, separating it from 
Cherokee county, North Carolina; on the east a short 
ridge divides it from Swain county; the Little Tennes- 
see river flows between Graham and Swain counties, 
forming the boundary. 
ereek and one or 


With the exception*of Panther 


two other small streams emptying directly into the 
Little Tennessee river, drainage for the county is af- 
This 


river flows in a northwesterly direction and practically 


forded by the Cheoah river and its tributaries. 
divides the county into halves. 

The saw mill is located about nine miles from the 
Murphy branch of the Southern railway and is con- 
nected with it by a line operated by the lumber com- 
pany. Since taking over this property the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company has established a hardwood 
flooring factory and finishing plant at Judson, where 
rough stock is worked into those materials for which 
it is best adapted. The bulk of the 


Buchanan tract, the first Whiting purchase in Graham 


timber on the 


county, lies along Panther creek. Details of property 
owned and operated at that point are to be given later, 
so that it is not necessary here to sketch them. 
Graham county is one of the most sparsely settled 
sections of North Carolina. Robbinsville, the county 
seat, with a population of about 300, is the largest 
town in the county. The other settlements are of the 
usual crossroads type, consisting of postoffice, general 
store, blacksmith shop and one or two dwellings. 
The county has an area of 302 square miles, of 163,280 
acres. The population, according to the official census 
of 1900, was 4,343. 


along the eastern border and in the valley of Cheoah 


Perhaps 75 percent of these live 


near Robbinsville. This valley has a monopoly of 


the level land in the county. It is a rich and prosper 
ous farming district. 
Graham County Timber Holdings. 

Subsequent to its purchase of the Buchanan timber 
the Whiting Manufacturing Company bought what is 
known as the Snowbird tract, aggregating 15,000 acres 
of Jand and comprising areas on Little and Big Snow- 
bird rivers and Long creek in the extreme southwest- 
ern portion of the county. A short time later the com- 
pany bought 55,000 acres of land, known generally as 
the Belding tract, adjoining the Snowbird lands and 
lying immediately north of them on Santeetlah, Buffalo, 
Barkers, Bear, Deep and Slick Rock creeks and a number 
of other small tributaries of the Cheoah, which, in turn, 
empties into the Little Tennessee river a mile or two 
east of the boundary between Tennessee and North 
Carolina. 

The company owns an aggregate of 93,000 acres of the 
finest timber lands in the Appalachian range, on which 
abound cherry, poplar, oak, beech, birch, hickory, buck- 
eye, basswood and hemlock. The size and the quality of 
the 1,006,000,000 of high grade timber on these lands 
are set forth definitely and graphically in half-tone 
illustrations. 

Policy of the Southern Railway. 

Probably the railroads of no other. country in the 
world have paid so much attention to assisting in the 
development of industries along their lines which would 
give them annually a large tonnage. 

The Southern railway, for example, has kept close 
watch over the needs and requirements of manufacturers 
along its line and has rendered material assistance to 
those dependent upon it for transformation. The policy 
of this road has been to put feeders wherever the develop- 
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GROWTH OF POPLAR FROM WHICH POPLAR COVE HAS DERIVED ITSNAME. THE FOUR GREAT POPLARS SHOWN RANGE IN DIAMETER 
FROM FOUR TO SIX FEET AND STRIKINGLY SET FORTH THE QUALITY OF WHITING 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY TIMBER. 
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GRAHAM COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


This special map shows the timber holdings of the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company in Graham County, North Carolina. 
Particular attention is directed to the location of the streams 
which form a natural right of way for the logging roads and 
will enable the company to log all of its timber at a low cost. 

Practically all of the timber illustrations were taken on the 

























Belding, Snowbird and Long Creek tracts. le 
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A Glen Cove Buckeye Tree, Four Feet in 
Diameter, Eighty Feet to the First Limb. 
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ment of the natural resources would 
yield a sufficient tonnage to justify 
the investment. 

The Southern railway serves a 
large section of the lower Appalach- 
ian range, and has two lines across 
the mountains; one leaving the main 
north and south road at Salisbury, 
N. C., continuing west through Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to a junction’ with the 
western north and south line at Har- 
riman Junction, Tenn. This western 
branch runs south through Knoxville, 
Ténn. 

An important feeder to the Ashe- 
ville east and west road is the Mur- 
phy branch, about 110 miles long, 
which penetrates the extreme south- 
western section of the state. After 
crossing a mountain range the Mur- 
phy branch follows the Tuckaseigee 
river, one of the important tribu- 
taries of the Little Tennessee river, 
to its junction with the latter at 
Bushnell. The Southern railway 
within the last two years has built 
a railroad down the Little Tennessee 
river to the dividing line between 
Tennessee and North Carolina which 
connects this line with the branch 
running south from Knoxville 
through Maryville, thence along the 
river. 

This bit of railroad history has a 
direct and important bearing on the 
value of the timber owned by the 
Whiting Manufacturing Company in 
Graham county, North Carolina. 
Prior to the construction of the road 
the timber was inaccessible. 

The Cheoah river is a floatable 
stream and timber could be driven 
down it and subsequently down the 
Little Tennessee river. This method 
of operation, of course, is optional, 
but the Whiting Manufacturing Com- 
pany does not contemplate using the 
river, but will put in a substantial 
main line up the: Cheoah river, from 
which branch spurs will be constructed 
into the several valleys formed by the 
tributaries of the Cheoah. 


Timber Advantageously Located. 


The timber owned by the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company lies to the 
west of the Cheoah river, with the 
exception of the Buchanan lands and 
about 8,000 acres, a part of the hold- 
ings in western Graham county. The 
Belding and Snowbird tracts form one 
continuous, solid body of land. An 
easy grade for logging road has been 
surveyed up the Cheoah river and 
from this main line branches can be 
built up the various streams emptying 
into it to bring out the timber. Each 
of the streams mentioned drains an 
area of 3,000 to 15,000 acres; some 
of them are probably 25 to 30 miles 
long; others 6 to 10 miles long. The 
water courses are divided by mountain 
ridges. The valleys ordinarily are 
narrow, ranging in width from one to 
five miles. From the logger’s point of 
view the situation is almost ideal, as 
the water courses form a natural 
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Other Glen Cove Timber of Value Includes Soft Maple, a Sample on the 
Left, and Hickory Growth, Which Is Illustrated on the Right. 
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ENGRAVING ILLUSTRATES A MAGNIFICENT GROWTH OF HEMLOCK TIMBER ON SLINK KNOB BRANCH OF BIG SNOWBIRD 
CREEK. THE FEATURE OF UNUSUAL IMPORTANCE IS THE TREMENDOUS AND UNIFORM SIZE OF THE 
HEMLOCK OF THAT LOCALITY. 
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MIXED HARDWOOD GROWTH, INCLUDING SUCH IMPORTANT TIMBER AS RED OAK, CHESTNUT AND POPLAR, WHICH SHOULD SERVE 
FURTHER TO EMPHASIZE THE WEALTH OF TIMBER ON THE SNOWBIRD TRACT 
OF THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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A SOLID GROWTH OF HEMLOCK ON MOUSE KNOB BRANCH OF BIG SNOWBIRD CREEK, SHOWING SOME VARIATION AS TO SIZE BUT 
AN UNUSUALLY HEAVY STAND OF HIGH QUALITY TIMBER OWNED BY THE 
WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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A Glimpse of the Great Valley of Buffalo Creek, a Tributary 
of Snowbird. This Valley Abounds in Poplar, Hemlock, 
Oak, Buckeye, Basswood and Maple. 
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A SCENE IN THE VALLEY OF BUFFALO OREEK. IN MANY LOCALITIES, AS IN THE SPOT SHOWN, YELLOW POPLAR GROWS TO 
THE EXCLUSION OF ALMOST ALL OTHER KINDS. VALLEY TIMBER CAN BE e 
LOGGED AT RELATIVELY LOW COST. 
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DIVIDING TWO GREAT WATER COURSES, BUT ON A PLATEAU AT A VERY 
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UPLANDS AS WELL AS IN THE VALLEYS. THIS VIEW WAS TAKEN ON THE TOP OF THE RIDGE BETWEEN MOUSE ENOB AND SLINE ROCK 
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right of way for the later construction of tram roads. 


Density of Timber Growth. 


It is appropriate to make a brief statement of what 


lumbermen of the United States regard as a com- 


mercial stand of timber. 


Some operators are cutting 


timber where the yield is not to exceed 4,000 feet to 


the acre. In second in- 
stances manufacturers 
are taking timber from 
lands that do not pro 
luce more than 2,500 
feet. From these low 
figures the range is up- 
ward to an average of 
vossibly 7,000 feet to the 
cre in hardwoods. 

The lands of the Whit- 
ng Manufacturing Com- 
pany show an average 
growth of about 11,000 
feet to the acre. These 
lands have been very 
carefully cruised and the 
reports show an average 
stand of about 17,000 
feet for one entire val- 
ley, the range in differ- 
ent valleys being from 
7,000 to 17,000 feet. This 
neans that the poorest 
ands owned by the 
Whiting Manufacturing 
Company will produce 
about an average cut, 
while the more heavily 
timbered lands more 


than double the average. 


Lands Cruised by Com- 
petent Estimators. 


Timber cruising is a 
recognized profession in 
the United States. Many 
men who have grown 
up in the lumber manu- 
facturing sections have 
become experts at esti 
mating the quantity of 
timber on any area 
These estimates form the 
basis for the valuation 
of timber lands. Lum- 
bermen are satisfied to 
buy or sell on the re- 
port of a competent 
cruiser, supplemented by 
a personal inspection of 
the timber. 

Among timber esti- 
mators none are better 
known than Lemieux 
Bros. & Co., with offices 
in the Perrin building, 
New Orleans, La. The 
members of this ¢om- 
pany have made esti- 
mates of all classes and 
kinds of timber through- 
out the country. Their 


statements are accepted 


to figure on a considerable overrun from the conserva- 
tive report of the cruiser. 

Last summer the Whiting Manufacturing Company 
had its lands in Graham and Cherokee counties, North 
Carolina, carefully cruised by Lemieux Bros. & Co. 


The report, which was completed late in October, 


covering the greater part of the timber on what is 


on the timber on the Snowbird and Buchanan tracts 


and the timber on the Tennessee holdings of the Whit- 


ing Manufacturing Company shows a total stand 
of 309,000,000 feet, giving the Whiting Manufac- 


turing Company, on a basis of the conservative 


estimates of competent cruisers, a total of 1,006,116,- 


340 feet. 
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Mixed Timber Growth in Buffalo Creek Illustrating Diameter and Hight of Buckeye, Basswood, Maple 
and Oak, Also Bringing Out Forcibly the Heavy Stand of Timber. 


without question by buyer and seller. It should be un- 


derstood, however, that the careful cruiser systemati- 


ally underestimates. 


He would rather his report 


would show 10 percent less timber than was actually 
cut from the lands than 3 percent more lumber than 


the operator secured. It is customary for lumbermen 


known as the Belding tract, shows a total stand of 
601,116,340 feet. 

A comparison of the timber on an uncruised 8,000,- 
acre portion of the Belding tract with that estimated 
has shown a stand of about 12,000 feet to the acre, or 
96,000,000 feet. The report of Lemieux Bros, & Co. 


Cruisers’ Comments on 
Timber. 

It is interesting in- 
deed to reproduce the 
vivid description of 
the character of the 
timber which accom- 
panies the reports of 
the cruisers. 

Regarding the timber 
on Santeetlah creek, a 
tract aggregating 25,- 
000 acres, an average of 
11,275 feet to the acre, 
the cruisers say: ‘‘ This 
timber is of very good 
quality. The chances of 
logging by rail or water 
are very good. The coun- 
try is hilly, but has good 
runs and outlets for run- 
ning.’’ 

Of the timber on the 
tract on the east side of 
what is known as the 
‘‘Hangover’’ lead the 
‘<The 


timber on this side of 


cruisers. state: 


Hangover lead is shorter 
and rougher than that on 
the west. The poplar is 
of good quality and the 
chestnut and hemlock of 
fair quality.’’ 

The Long creek tract, 
of 1,510 acres, is said to 
contain ‘‘poplar and 
hemlock of good qual- 
ity, but low average per 
acre. Chestnut and other 
timbers are of good qual 
ity. 

Of the tract of 1,178 
acres on the headwaters 
of Santeetlah creek the 


cruisers report: ‘‘ There 


9? 


is no poplar on this land 
and very little chestnut. 
The hemlock is very 
large. The timber will 
be cut out quite sound. 
The cherry also is very 
large. We found one 
tree with 4,000 feet in 
Ses 

Of Slick Rock valley, 
on the west side of 
Hangover lead, a part 
of the Belding tract, the 
cruisers state: ‘‘This is 
all first class timber. 
The best of it is on 
Slick Rock creek and its 


branches. ’’ 


Character of Timber and Logging Possibilities. 


Detailed report on the timber lands of the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company in Graham and Cherokee 


counties, North Carolina, rendered with the reports 


quoted above by Lemieux Bros. & Co., go more thor- 
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POPLAR COVE AT THE HEADWATERS OF LITTLE SANTEETLAH CREEK, NAMED IN HONOR OF THE VAST QUANTITY OF FINE POPLAR IT CON- 
TAINS. AS WILL APPEAR FROM THE ILLUSTRATION, VERY LITTLE HEMLOCK IS SHOWN IN THE PICTURE; THE PRESENCE 
OF HEMLOCK IS INDICATED BY THE DARKER PORTIONS OF THE PHOTOGRAPH IN THE DISTANCE AND 
THE POPLAR AND OTHER HARDWOODS BY THE LIGHT GRAY OUTLINES OF 


oughly into questions of quality and accessibility stat 
ing: 

The lands, while mountainous, are of very 
good character, unusually so for lands so situ- 
ated, for, while there are high peaks there is 
no place of any extent where the surface is 
stony, there being heavy soil throughout the 
tract. Oxen and horses can be worked on any 
part of the property and logging operations 
can be easily conducted. In a property of this 
kind much depends upon the surface of the 
ground, a rocky surface rendering operations 
more expensive and more difficult to work 
with horses on the land. The thick soil of 
these tracts, therefore, makes them uncom- 
monly desirable, and this is a feature that is 
often lacking in timber lands 
mountainous regions. 

The quality of the timber on these lands is 
extra good. We have examined many fine 
tracts of hardwood, but think we have never 
seen any that was of better quality than the 
timber on this property. 


situated in 


The cherry timber 
Surpasses in quality any other timber of the 
same kind that we have ever seen. For the 
reasons above set forth, we consider this an 
exceptionally good tract of hardwood timber- 
land and a very valuable property. 

These statements of Lemieux Bros. & Co. are the best 


possible recommendation that could be given in regard 


} to the value of the timber on these lands and the rela- 


tive low cost of manufacture, due to the ease with 


TREE TOPS THROUGHOUT THE COVE. 


which the timber can be cut and handled from stump 
to mill. 
Values. 

It would be presumptuous on the part of anyone to 
set an arbitrary value on this timber or on the com- 
modities which are being produced from it. Timber 
lands in the United States have appreciated in value 
more rapidly than any other class of real estate, with 
the possible exception of city property. This is true 
with respect to the timber situation generally and 
particularly so with regard to the future of Appa- 
lachian timber. 

In a manner the wonderful timber resources of the 
In the 
course of a canvass of the timber situation the AMER- 


Appalachian mountains have been neglected. 


ICAN LUMBERMAN stated in a recent editorial, ‘‘On ac- 
count of location and quality the timber of this tract 
should prove very attractive to lumbermen at the 
prices at which it can be secured. It is closer to the 
great consuming markets of the country than that of 
any other section save the Great Lakes states, extra 
value being given the latter by reason of cheap water 
of this 


that being away from the larger streams not a stick 


transportation. Another feature timber is 


has been culled for local uses. The trees are of uni- 
formly good character and there is very little low grade 
timber in that locality.’’ 


Lumber values have increased very rapidly throughout 


the United States during the last decade. The greater 
demand for forest products of all kinds, coupled with the 
more intelligent manipulation of logs at the mill, has 
given a value to kinds of timber not previously market- 
able. By contrasting conditions in different manufae- 
turing centers, this phase of the trade is brought further 
into sharp relief. In the older states where the choice 
timber has been exhausted operators continue to do a 
profitable business utilizing what is left. This condition 
naturally gives the owner of virgin forests a big advan- 
tage in that the percentage of upper grade stock is very 
much greater. 

Manufacturers are concerned chiefly in the ayerage 
value of their product rather than the prices received for 
the poorer qualities or the big prices for the cream of the 
output. The product of a hardwood mill, or what is 
known in lumber parlance as ‘‘ mill run,’’ is classified by 
the producer to suit the convenience and needs of his 
customers rather than to further his own interests, 

This point is developed here in order to impress those 
interested with the wide difference between the average 
value of lumber manufactured from virgin forest timber, 
and that from lands from which the pick of the timber 
has been culled. The holdings of the Whiting Manufac- 
turing Company, in Graham county, North Carolina, have 
not been robbed of the trees of chief value, such as 
All of this timber of high 
value remains, as well as the oak, chestnut, hemlock, 
birch, beech and maple. 


poplar, cherry, basswood ete. 
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Oak is a wood which is constantly appreciating in 
value. Not only is this true with respect to standing 
timber but with regard to the manufactured products as 
well. The better quality of oak of good color and figure 
commands good prices. The value of high grade, 
quarter sawed oak is about the same as the average value 
of mahogany. It is being used for substantially the same 
purposes as mahogany. Owing to the ease with which 
it can be worked, by machine or by hand, and for its 
beauty, oak furniture and interior trim are preferred 
by many. 

The Whiting Manufacturing Company’s affairs are 
looked after by men of practical experience who know 


An 8-Foot Yellow Poplar Giant, Which, With Many Others of Its Kind, Stands as Godfather to Poplar Cove. 
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how to get the intrinsic value out of a log and how to 


‘market the product to the best possible advantage. 

Since 1906 high* grade poplar, oak and maple have 
commanded higher values than ever before in the 
history of the country. These three items on the hard- 
wood list are becoming very scarce, and, with the 
increase in the demand resulting from the general 
resumption of activity on the part of consumers of 
lumber, the supply has scarcely been great enough to 
meet the demands. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
printed stories of the sale of wide poplar panel stock 
at more than $100 a thousand feet. This should not 


be regarded as the market value of the entire quantity 


Aims, 
PHOTO - ING 


Timber Agent, and E. B. King, Timber Warden, Seated at the Base. 
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of poplar lumber produced at the mill, but concerns 
that are confining their attention solely or largely to 
poplar state that the average price during 1909 was 
greater than ever before, and that they believe the 
value of poplar during the next few years will be 
even greater. Manufacturers of automobiles use poplar 
almost exclusively in the construction of bodies for 
their machines and are willing to pay almost any price 


within reason for stock which suits their requirements. 
Quantities of Various Kinds of Timber. 


From the elaborate reports of the cruisers which 
show the character of growth and the quantities of 
; various kinds of timber on 49,903 
acres of the Graham county lands a 
summary has been completed. This 
shows the following totals: 
KIND— Feet. 
Hemlock 278,737,480 
RD. 5 6:0 05 45,55 20-0 oes dee 209,364,743 
EE iciess iy ccnp Sia\e nh io/@ a arb Oa 134,540,096 
Poplar 78,796,148 
Buckeye and basswood....... 28,314,262 
Chestnut oak 145 


Hickory and ash 

Cherry (approximately) 9,000,000 
The remaining timber on _ these 

tracts includes birch, maple, beech 

and white and yellow pine, the per- 


centage of which is not great. 


Unsurpassed Timber Value. 


With the exception of one or two 


small tracts the Graham and Chero- 





kee county lands of the Whiting Man- 
ufacturing Company contain all their 
primeval timber of value, including 
such important and high priced woods 
as poplar, cherry, oak, basswood ete. 
These tracts were purchased prior to 
the construction of the branch lines 
of the Southern railway and before 
any adequate facilities had been cre- 
ated for getting at the timber, a fact 
which should be borne in mind by 
those who attempt to approximate the 
present value of the lands and the 
wealth of timber they contain. 

With a view further to emphasize 
the unsurpassed character of the 
Whiting Manufacturing Company’s 
timber, the following statements rela 
tive to the growth of the different 


varieties are given: 


Poplar Growth. 


Illustrations given show selected 
views of the growth on different 
streams. The poplar on Slick Rock 
creek, Bear creek and Barker creek, 
in Nicholas cove and Poplar cove, is 
unusually large, of uniform size, great 
hight and the trees are free from 
limbs for 70 to 80 feet from the base. 
Experts hold this timber to be abso- 
lutely sound. The logs will produce 
an extraordinarily large quantity of 
wide, high grade stock. The records 
compiled at the tail of the mills after 
the logs are cut, of course, will be the 
best and only conclusive evidence 
that can be uttered on this point, but 
great reliance may be placed on the 
views of experienced operators. 

Poplar attains its greatest perfec- 
tion in the valleys along the streams 
and up in the small coves facing north, 
D. W. Swan, where it is sheltered from the beating 
rays of the sun. Under such condi 
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tions, poplar trees three to five feet in diameter repre- 
sent about the average size. Higher up in the moun- 
tains poplar of good quality abounds, but the trees are 
smaller than in the valleys and sheltered coves. 


Cherry. 


Cherry—the most valuable wood found in large 
quantities in this tract—has practically choked out all 
other growths in certain localities. In this connection 
it should be stated that one of the best pictures of 
cherry timber printed was taken on the top of the 
ridge dividing North Carolina and Tennessee at an 
elevation of about 5,000 feet. At this point a large 
area is practically covered with cherry timber, the 
trees ranging from eighteen inches to three feet in 
diameter. They are not so tall nor is the growth so 
perfect as at a lower altitude, but the remarkable 
fact remains that this timber grows on the peak of 
the ridge which separates two states. It is excep- 
tional to find timber of this character growing at 
such a high level, and the fact that a large quantity 
is found at that altitude serves to emphasize the 
unusual character of the timber growth on this part 
of the Belding tract. 

Near the dividing ridge, between two of the prin- 
cipal water courses on Snowbird tract, another and 
similar growth of cherry was found. The timber was 
superior in size and quality to that growing on the 
North Carolina-Tennessee ridge, but occupied a lower 
level. 


Buckeye and Basswood. 


These two varieties of timber, in common with 
others that grow in the valleys, start out with the 
evident intention of obtaining a hight that will enable 
them to overlook the highest mountain range. This 
ambition is not realized, but it results in a growth 
of very superior character. Many of the trees in the 
valley have a length of 75 to 100 feet to the first 
limb; the average would be at least 60 feet. The 
growth is very thick, and the ensuing competition 
between members of the forest family brings about « 
truggle from which the fittest survive. 

Basswood and buckeye have much in common. The 
wo varieties have a decided preference for the sdme 
juality of soil and reach their best development at an 
altitude of about 2,500 feet. The trees are not so 
irge as poplar but compare favorably with the better 

ialities of cherry, the three timbers thriving well 

gether. 
Mountain Oak. 


On the uplands, at an altitude of 2,500 to 4,000 feet, 
‘ fine growth of oak is found, and this timber also 
‘bounds in the valleys and coves. The oak growth 
as this in common with the other kinds of timber, 
hat the. largest trees grow at a low altitude. On the 
ablelands and small plateaus a good quality of oak is 
ncountered. The trees are of a size that will make 
xcellent sawmill logs, ranging from eighteen to thirty 
nches in diameter, and of a hight sufficient to produce 
an average of two logs to the tree below the first limb. 
An additional cut can be taken from the body of the 
tree above the limb and this be suitable for the manu- 
facture of ties and of common lumber for planking. 
This timber is a variety of white oak and is in demand 
by manufacturers of furniture of all kinds, a prefer- 
ence for it being expressed on account of the ease 
with which it may be worked, its fine color and good 
figure. Much of the oak is of a size and quality that 
can be quarter sawed, so as to produce good width. 
Quality of figure is shown to excellent purpose in the 
full-page engraving of parquetry strips produced at the 
Judson plant of the Whiting Manufacturing Company. 


Hemlock Timber. 


On many of the water courses the hemlock growth 


almost surpasses belief. In many cases a selected 
acre would show probably 35,000 to 40,000 feet of hem- 
lock, and possibly also several large poplar trees. A 
feature of this growth is the practical absence of 
spike knots in the butt log and in many cases in 
the second cut as well. The logs, therefore, will pro- 
duce a great deal of clear lumber from the side cuts. 
This timber is sound and practically free from shake. 

Hemlock will also furnish a source of revenue from 
the utilization of the bark, which in many cases is 


considered almosi of as great value as the timber itself. 
Mixed Hardwood Growth. 


Beech, birch, maple, chestnut and chestnut-oak are 
found throughout the 75,000 -acres of land owned by 
the Whiting Manufacturing Company. Beech of un- 
surpassed size and quality is found in the valleys. 
Trees of fair size abound on the slopes. 

Chestnut has preémpted some of the tablelands and 
also is found in profusion along the ridges. The table- 
land timber will produce logs of high quality. 

Birch timber is scattered throughout the entire hold- 
ings, but, like the chestnut, has fought its way to 


supremacy in certain localities. Under such cireum- 


stances birch gives an excellent account of itself, the 
trees showing a good length of clear trunk from which 
three to four logs, sawmill length, can be cut. 

Chestnut oak probably is of greater value for the 
large quantity of tannin the bark contains than as a 
material from which to make lumber. This timber 
grows on the uplands and the report shows a very 
considerable quantity of it. 


The Timber in General. 


In few sections of the Appalachian mountains do the 
peaks and ridges contain any timber of commercial 
value. The lands owned by the Whiting Manufactur- 
ing Company are an exception to the general rule. As 
stated, some of the finest oak and cherry growth on the 
lands is found on the top of the mountains, and, in 
several instances, hemlock of good size and quality 
also has established itself on the peaks and ridges. 
Nearly every coveand valley of the southern Appa- 
lachian mountains has produced fine timber. Condi 
tions in this locality have been such as to favor a 
growth on the high plateaus as well as in the valleys, 
and to develop timber of value on southern as well as 


northern slopes. 





Mixed Timber Growth on Mouse Knob Branch of Snowbird Creek, Showing a Profusion of Poplar, Chestnut, 
Red Oak, Cucumber, Cherry and Hemlock. 
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INTRODUCING THREE INHABITANTS OF POPLAR COVE, ONE OF WHICH IS 8-FOOT, ONE 6-FOOT AND ONE 5 FEET 6 INCHES IN 
DIAMETER, ALL OF YELLOW POPLAR, OF SOFT TEXTURE AND UNSURPASSED VALUE, CONTAINING 
A GREAT QUANTITY OF WIDE CLEAR STOCK. 
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Profits from Conversion. 

Within the next six to eight 
years timber values in the Appa- 
lachian mountains probably will 
double value. No absolute state- 
ment can be given with respect 
to the earnings of the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company from its 
operations. In view of the increas- 
ing value of standing timber, and 
the gain in price of manufactured 
products, it is only fair to assume 
that the margin of profit in the 
future will be considerably greater 
than in the past. The production 
of oak, poplar and cherry is stead- 
ily decreasing. Virgin timber is 
becoming scarce and in many sec- 
tions operators are cutting timber 
from which the best was culled by 
former manufacturers, so that the 
concern which has at its disposal a 
large tract of virgin forest has 
property whose value will increase 
steadily as the years go by. 

This conclusion is accentuated by 
the normally high value of the tim- 
the Whiting 
holdings and its much more than 


ber on company’s 
normally high value when is con- 
sidered its character in comparison 
with the greater part of the timber 
in that section of the Southeast, 
without regard to its accessibility, 
its illimitable markets and the pro- 
Add 


to these considerations the increas- 


gressive spirit of its owners. 


ingly fast disappearance of high 
grade timber from this and practi- 
cally all sections of the country, 
and one may approximate the com- 
mercial value of this superior fores- 
tal growth. To what extent that value 
will appreciate is, of course, prob- 
lematical, but it is a safe prophecy 
that with the progress of the years 
llotted to continuance of these op- 
erations a highly satisfactory finan- 
cial result is assured the farsighted 
holders of this timber. 


Byproducts. 


What hereinbefore has been said 
relative to the manufacturing 
profits arising from the conversion 
of the timber into lumber does not 
take into account the so-called 
‘*byproduets.’’ Prominent among 
the latter is pulpwood. Limbs, 
tops and defective hemlock, bass- 
wood, buckeye, poplar, pine and 
spruce can be cut into pulpwood, 
for which there is a ready sale at 
An addi- 
tional revenue can be derived from 
the sale of hemlock and chestnut- 
oak bark used by the tannin com- 
panies. In some parts of the United 
States the value of hemlock bark is 
nearly as great as that of the logs. 
Another source of revenue can be 
derived from the sale of acid wood, 
or chestnut timber cut into cord- 
wood lengths, for which there is 
also a good demand. 

This timber is not. so located as 
to render valuable the tremendous 


remunerative prices. 
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Note the Close Bark, Indicating High Quality, on This 8-Foot Yellow Poplar Tree in Poplar 
Cove, on Belding Tract of the Whiting Manufacturing Company. 
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quantity of firewood which might 
be cut after the saw-log timber 
has been removed. The company, 
however, does not contemplate cut- 
ting small trees from which ordi- 
narily a large percentage of low 
grade stock is secured and which 
can not be marketed to good ad- 
vantage. Among other sources of 
revenue the company will manu- 
facture a great many oak ties, 
both hewn and sawn, which will 
be produced from the tops of trees 
and from small oak timber, more 
suitable and valuable for ties than 


for conversion into lumber. 


Problems of Manufacture. 


From the layman’s viewpoint, 


the difficulties incident to taking 
the timber from nearly 100,000 acres 
of rough 


country in the Appa- 


lachian mountains seemed very 


great indeed. Here is where expe 
untold Men 


who have spent the greater part of 


rience is of value. 


their lives in such work know 
from experience about the nature 
of the obstacles to be encountered 
and how to surmount them. 
Lumber manufacturers are the 


most versatile operators in the 


country. Not only do they have a 
knowledge of proper methods to 
be followed in cutting logs into 
lumber, but they must have engi- 
skill 


them to build railroads over easy 


neering which will enable 
or difficult routes; must be mer- 
chants in that they put in general 
stores to supply the wants of their 
crews, and also must have associ- 
ated with them salesmen who have 
a thorough understanding and 
knowledge of the trade. 

All these things go to make up 
the personnel of a successful lum- 
ber manufacturing institution. ‘The 
lumberman carries modern meth- 
ods, commercial ideas and business 
principles into sparsely settled sec- 
tions whose resources have re- 
mained undeveloped during the 


last century. 


GETTING AT THE TIMBER. 


Those interested in the detailed 
work incident to the conversion of 
Appalachian timber into lumber 
will find much to instruct them in 
a description of methods employed. 
The review given is generally ap- 
plicable to operations in the sec- 
tion in which the timber of the 
Whiting Manufacturing Company 
is located. 


Bringing Out the Logs. 


In bringing the timber out of 
the mountain fastnesses those in 
charge of the work must adapt 
themselves to environment. The 


methods followed show wide vafi- 
ations. Every logging appliance 
and system is employed by the 
lumbermen of the Appalachian 
mountain range. At one ‘time’ the 


mills cutting timber from this dis- 
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VALLEY OF SANTEETLAH. 


The engraving at the top of these two 
pages shows a general view of the 
great valley of the Big Santeetlah 
river. In the foreground can be seen 
cherry and in the distance hemlock, 
poplar, chestnut and other varieties 
abounding on this tract. The Big 
Santeetlah drains nearly 25,006 
acres and the cruiser’s report shows a 
total stand of about 277,000,000 
feet, an average of 11,275 feet to 
the acre. This illustration should 
convey some idea of the lay of the 
land in Big Santeetlah valley. 
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VALLEY OF SANTEETLAH. 


LoweR ENGRAVING ON LEFT: Look- 
ing down the valley of Little Santeet- 
lah. On the left is shown Smoky 


Mountain, on the boundary line be- 


tween Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina. This valley is heavily timbered 


with oak, poplar and hemlock of high 
character. 


ENGRAVING ON RicHT: Valley of 
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John’s Creek, a tributary of Big San- 
teetlah. This view over the tops of 
the timber, shows the growth on Little 
Pine Ridge, which is covered with 


hemlock, cherry and black birch. 
The bare tops of trees are cherry. 
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trict were located on the large streams and logs put in 
on the headwaters and floated to mill. This general 
policy has been changed by some of the most success- 
ful operators, who have carried the mill to the timber 
rather than the timber to the mill. 

The establishment of logging railroads, or tram lines 
as they are frequently termed, has emancipated the 
mill man and made him independent of river tides, 
Not 
only has this freedom been established but operations 
Where 


logs are floated down some stream to the mill the first 


as the waters of winter and spring are known. 
can be conducted much more economically. 


investment is made ten to fifteen months before the 
first log reaches the mill, and the cost of logging, 
which must be paid each month, rapidly increases the 
investment. Those concerns which log their mills by 
rail are insured a continuous supply throughout the 
year. In many instances it would be impossible to 
fell trees, haul them to the mill by rail and cut them 
into lumber in the same day. In operating it is neces- 
sary, however, to keep a sufficient supply on hand 
to run the mill three to five weeks, so as to air-cushion 
the work and prevent shutdowns on account of short- 


age in log supply. 
Mountain Logging Operations. 


For taking out the timber from such a tract as 
that owned by the Whiting Manufacturing Company 
in Graham county a standard road will be built up 
the Cheoah river. From this branch lines will be 
put in along the various streams and continued up the 
valleys as far as they can be operated to advantage. 
From such lines spurs can be built into the larger 
coves, so that practically all of the haul will be by 
rail. One point that has been definitely settled by 
loggers in the Appalachian mountains is that it does 
not pay to handle logs by animal power where it is 
possible to handle them by steam. 

Logging railroads cost $4,000 to $6,000 a mile, de- 
pending upon the nature of the country and the char- 
acter of the road put in. Lumbermen can secure all 
the required ties and timbers for bridging along the 
right of way and select for this purpose the defective 
material which has little commercial value, but will 
render efficient service for the length of time it is 
employed. 


Constructing Roadbed. 


In constructing a roadbed along one of the tributa- 
ries of the Cheoah river the operators will find it 
necessary to do considerable grading at some points. 
At others a natural right of way exists, and it will 
require only an occasional trestle or bridge across a 
creek to take advantage of the level ground along the 
stream. 

Bridging or trestlework for a logging road usually 
is built after this fashion: The trunks of great trees 
ordinarily, and preferably hemlock because of its low 
market value, are felled, flattened and swung across 
the stream, and supported in the center by cribs filled 
with stones to prevent their demolition by freshets. 
The track is laid on these great wooden girders. In 
few instances do the builders find it necessary to 
purchase or transport a great distance any of the 
material used except the rails, angle bars and spikes. 
Stone and earth for ballast, small timber for ties and 
large sticks for stringers have been placed within 
easy reach. 


Railroad Operation. 


After the main line and one or more of its feeders 
have been put in the transportation department of 
the logging business is systematized. Plat ears or 


logging trucks are used sufficient to furnish those 
who load the logs with an ample supply at all times. 
A switching locomotive and crew place the empty cars 


and collect the loads twice daily. A main-line crew 
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and locomotive carry the loaded trains to the mill, 

where the logs are dumped into the pond, and take the 

empty cars back to the woods. In this manner the 

mill is assured of two or more trainloads of logs each 

day and the woods crew have a locomotive at their 

disposal in shifting cars, both loaded and empty. 
Handling Right-of-way Timber. 


Probably 40 percent of the timber in the narrow 





75 


valleys grows within 400 feet of the logging road; 
that is, a strip 800 feet wide through the valley will 
probably include 40 percent of the timber of the 
valley. This timber is felled and cut into log lengths 
After the 
railroad is in operation these logs can be picked up 


as the right of way for the road is cleared. 


with a log loader at a small cost. Usually the largest 


and best timber grows in the valleys, so that possibly 
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A 5-Foot Cherry Tree on Bobs Creek, a Branch of the Big Santeetlah. Both Size and Quality Are Exceptional. 
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AT LEAST 30 PERCENT OF WHICH IS CHERRY. 
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TAKEN THE INVESTIGATORS TRAVELED ABOUT FOUR MILES THROUGH /. TRACT OF TIMBER 
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IT IS UNNECESSARY TO ELABORATE ON THIS CHARACTER OF THE HEMLOCK TIMBER GROWTH STANDING ON BOBS CREEK, A 
BRANCH OF BIG SANTEETLAH, WHICH SHOWS FOURTEEN GIANT TREES RANGING 
FROM THREE TO FOUR FEET IN DIAMETER. 
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Looking Across the Valley of Bear Creek, a Tributary of Cheoah 
River, on which Poplar, Hemlock and Chestnut-Oak Abound; 
View from the Top of a Ridge Overlooking the Valley. 
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50 percent of the timber, on a basis of its value, can 
be logged at a low cost. It is well indeed for the 
success of any operation that the bulk of the large 
trees grow within a short distance of the right of way, 
as many of the logs would be too big to handle by 
team. The term ‘‘large timber’’ here refers specifi- 
cally to trees from four to six feet in diameter, of 
which the timber lands owned by the Whiting Manu- 
facturing Company contain a great many, particularly 
of poplar, chestnut, hemlock, beech and oak. 


Handling Plateau and Cove Timber. 


After the bulk of timber has been removed from 
the right of way preparations are made for getting at 
the timber in the coves and on the plateaus. Valuable 
timber is found on the Whiting Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s holdings at varying altitudes. To make the 
operation successful it is necessary not only to take 
out the valley timber in close proximity to the rail- 
roads but also that of the upper coves. The railroads 
can be built to within a few hundred feet of the point 
where the valley heads up abruptly against a moun- 
tain ridge. Beginning at a point beyond the reach of 
the lines of the skidding machine, animal power is 
employed to take out the logs. Trees are usually 
felled downhill and in many instances this carries 
them a considerable distance, particularly if the slope 
be a heavy one. A team or several teams of horses 
or mules are hitched to one end of the log and its 
transportation continued to a point where it can be 
reached by the skidding and loading machine. 

In getting out the timber on the Whiting Manu- 
facturing Company’s lands a great deal of work of 
this character will be necessary. In instances it may 
be found of advantage to provide slides for handling 
the logs down the mountainside; in others it may be 
possible to employ log-transmission devices of various 
characters suitable to the work, which now are used 
exclusively by some operators. All questions of this 
sort necessarily must be met and solved as they arise. 
‘hose in charge of the work for the Whiting Manu- 
facturing Company have had many years’ experience 
in taking timber out of mountainous country and 
know exactly how to go about their task to secure 


the best possible results in an economical manner, 


VARIETY OF LUMBER PRODUCTS. 


From its timber holdings in Graham county the 
Whiting Manufacturing Company will secure a large 
quantity of high grade lumber. This is the most 
important and most valuable product to be derived 
irom the log. 

Upper grades of poplar, oak, chestnut and birch can 
le marketed in the rough at a good profit. All of the 

erry, poplar and walnut can be sold in the rough. 

The mills of the Whiting Manufacturing Company are 
located midway between the great consuming sections 
ot the United States, with rates to Chicago and New 
York about on a parity and favorable and necessarily 

\w rates, because of the shorter distance, to inter- 

ediate points. Low grade stock, beech, birch and 
maple can be manufactured into flooring and in this 

ay eliminate in the finished product defects which 
ie rough lumber contains. The Whiting Manufactur- 
‘g Company has established an excellent demand 
and reputation for the products of its flooring facto- 
‘ies. Handling the low grade hardwood in this man- 
ner will solvé the question of its ready sale, which 
‘as been a burdensome difficulty for many hardwood 
operators, 

Recently the company has established a box shook 
factory, which is operated in conjunction with its saw 
mills and flooring plants. Low grade hemlock, bass- 
wood, buckeye, poplar and pine are used in the manu- L 


facture of box shooks, which are shipped out by car- 
loads to the trade. 


Chestnut and Poplar Growth on Bear Creek About Two and One-half Miles From Its Confluence With the 
These factories do not set up the Cheoah River. The Quality of the Poplar Is Illustrated by Its Bark. 
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ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF THE POPLAR AND HEMLOCK ON AN UNNAMED STREAM, A TRIBUTARY OF BEAR CREEK. THE SIZE AND 
CHARACTER OF THIS HEMLOCK AND POPLAR ARE TYPICAL OF THE GROWTH OF THE WHITING MANUFAC- 


TURING COMPANY’S TIMBER ON THE BELDING TRACT. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE VARIETY OF TIMBER GROWTH IN BEAR CREEK VALLEY, SHOWING POPLAR, CHESTNUT, SOFT MAPLE AND 
HEMLOCK; EIGHT WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY GIANTS ON A 
QUARTER OF AN ACRE OF VALLEY SOIL. 
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Valley of Deep Creek from:Its Head. The Name of this Stream 
Is Very Appropriate, as the Hills Rise Abruptly from It. The 
Timber Growth is Heavy and of Good Quality. 
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LOOKING UP THE VALLEY OF YELLOW HAMMER CREEK, NOTED FOR THE UNUSUALLY HEAVY PERCENTAGE OF POPLAR TIMBER. SOME- 
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WHAT SMALLER IN SIZE, BUT YIELDING A LARGE QUANTITY OF HIGH GRADE STOCK. 


boxes, but cut the ends, sides, tops and bottoms, 
which are bundled into sets ready for the nailing 
machines of the setting-up factory. 

From the poplar, basswood, buckeye, hemlock, pine 
and chestnut edgings and slabs the company produces 
large quantities of plastering lath, for which demand 
is excellent at remunerative prices. Poplar lath are 
and always have been in good request and command 


is high values as do white pine lath. 


A Regular, Steady Growth. 


Since the establishment of the plant of the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company at Elizabethton, Tenn., the 
affairs of the Whiting Manufacturing Company have 
prospered. The Tennessee plant was operated until six 
‘ears ago and was a steady producer of high grade 
stock. The next step in the affairs of this institution 
was the establishment of the mill at Abingdon, Va. 

The next step in the career of these operators was 
the purchase of 15,000 acres of timber land and the 
plant of the Buchanan Lumber Company at Judson, 
N. C. The saw mill was a single band affair, with a 
daily capacity of about 30,000 feet. 
about nine miles from Judson on a road owned and 
operated ~by the Whiting Manufacturing Company. 
The timber on this tract will be sufficient’ to keep the 
present equipment employed fifteen years, or possibly 


It i6 located 


for even an appreciably longer period. 


Further Increases in Capacity. 


The purchase of the Snowbird and Belding tracts 
will necessitate the building of one large double band 
mill or two single baud mills and an increase in the 
capacity of the flooring plant now operated at Judson, 
or the establishment of another institution of similar 
character. These several facts here outlined are of 
interest and importance in considering the part played 
in the manufacture of hardwoods by the Whiting in 


terests. 


Rehabilitation of the Judson Plant. 


When the Buchanan property was taken over by the 
Whiting Manufacturing Company the purchaser se- 
cured a typical single band mountain mill, whose 
efficiency was probably below the average. Many 
additions and ‘improvements have been made to the 
sawmill equipment, 

The record of the achievements of the flooring plant 
established in conjunction with the saw mill at Abing- 
don, Va., had demonstrated the feasibility of manufac- 
turing low grade stock and selling at a handsome 
profit. This was the plan ultimately adopted in dis- 
posing of the low grade material from the Judson 
plant. 

Early this year the company completed a modern 


plant for the production of flooring and box shooks, 


which is located at Judson station on the Murphy 
branch of the Southern railway, about eighty miles 
from Asheville. The timber back of the Judson plant 
runs largely to oak and poplar, so that the mill pro- 
duces nearly sufficient low grade stock to keep the 


flooring factory and box shook department employed. 


Factory Equipment at Judson. 


The Judson plant is modern in every respect. Three 
brick and concrete dry kilns, 134x68, are used to 
prepare the rough oak lumber for manufacture into 
flooring. A huge shed, in which can be stored 2,000, 
000 feet of manufactured flooring, has been provided. 

In the flooring factory are operated two Hoyt hard- 
wood flooring machines, one 27-inch, double surfacer 
and matcher, one 12-inch molder, one 8-inch molder, 
one 8-inch, 5-foot band resaw and one E. & B. Holmes 
matcher. 

The power to operate the factory is furnished by a 
200-horsepower Clark Bros. Corliss engine, fed by 
steam from two 72-inch by 16-foot boilers. 

The equipment of this plant can be used to advan 
tage. The surfacing, matching, molding machines, for 
example, can be employed in the production of box 
shooks, dressed stock, molding and other kinds of 
worked building material. The equipment also is of 
considerable assistance in handling to advantage 
the material from which flooring is produced. 
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A VIEW OF THE ‘‘HANGOVER’’ 


Future Operations. 


The plans already formulated by the company call 
for the building of one or more mills in the immediate 
future, at which time the timber on the Snowbird and 


Belding tracts will be manufactured. The company 


owns in Graham county over 800,000,000 feet of 
stumpage, of which about 700,000,000 feet is on the 
Snowbird and Belding property. This quantity is 


sufficiently large to give scope and play to the energies 
The 
present plans do not call for the quick conversion of 


of those in charge of the company’s operations. 


the timber into lumber, but for enlargement of the 
cut to correspond to the increase in the demand for 
such products or decrease in production in other sec- 
tions. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE OPERATIONS. 


After closing up affairs at Elizabethton the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company was organized, the timber 
lands in Johnson and Sullivan counties, Tennessee, were 
purchased, the plant at Abingdon, Va., established and 
a logging road put in to bring out the timber. Men 
less energetic and enterprising would have been con- 
tent to devote their attention entirely to the operation 
of this plant. 





As soon, however, as machinery at this 
point was in working order those in charge of the 
Whiting Manufacturing Company reached out and 
took over the plant at Judson, N. C., and later in the 


FROM THE RIDGE RISING NORTH OF BIG FAT GAP. 
AND CHESTNUT OF MEDIUM SIZE AND GOOD QUALITY. 





same spirit of expansion took over the Belding and 
Snowbird tracts. 


A Model Plant. 


In many respects the saw mill, shook and flooring 
factories of the Whiting Manufacturing Company at 
Abingdon, Va., will serve as models for institutions 
of their kind. 


southwestern portion of Virginia, where the hills have 


Abingdon is located in the extreme 


lost much of their abruptness, tapering off into great 


At this 
point the company has an ample mill site, with plenty 


undulations with much level land between. 


of level ground for the location of saw mill, yard 
and auxiliary plants. 

In many portions of the Appalachian range it is 
difficult to find a suitable mill site. A stretch of level 
land sufficient for that purpose is a rarity, particularly 
at points contiguous to large quantities of virgin 
timber. 


An Eye to the Future. 


Those in charge of the Whiting interests have ever 
had an eye open to future possibilities. During the 
life of the operation at Elizabethton, Tenn., these in- 
terests bought what is known as the Schafer ‘‘10,000 
acre tract’’ on Iron Mountain, in Johnson county, Ten- 
nessee. Later survey showed this ‘‘10,000-acre tract’’ 
to consist of only 7,226 acres. 


Subsequently the Whiting Manufacturing Company 
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THE TIMBER ON THE SLOPE SHOWN IS LARGELY OAK 





bought 1,500 acres of land in Sullivan county, Tennes- 
see, adjoining the Schafer 10,000-acre lot; other timber 
purchases bringing the total up to about 9,100 acres, 


which will be cut by the Abingdon mill. 


Capacity of the Abingdon Plant. 


Equipment of the saw mill at the start consisted of a 
single band mill, with edger, trimmers and conveying 
machinery, producing annually about 12,000,000 feet 
of lumber. 

During the latter part of 1908 the company installed 
a band resaw, increasing the capacity of the mill 
about 50 percent. The plant now turns out an average 
of 18,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 


Equipment at Abingdon. 


In the saw mill the company has installed and now 
operates one 8-foot Clark Bros. band mill, on which 14- 
inch saws are used; one Garland 7-foot band resaw, 
using 10-inch saws, a modern type Prescott gang edger, 
and a Clark Bros. 10-saw trimmer squares up the waney 
edge stock. The carriage is equipped with Prescott 
steam set works. 

In the*flooring factory the company has put in two 
Hoyt hardwood flooring machines, one J. & A. Holmes 
end matcher, one 10-inch and one 27-inch matcher, one 
double surfacing machine and one resaw. Here, as 
at Judson, the equipment of the planing mill can be 
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SHOWING THE BROAD AND PICTURESQUE VALLEY OF SLICK ROCK CREEK, THE VIEW BEING TAKEN FROM BOB STRATTON BALD. THE 


TIMBER GROWTH ON THIS VALLEY RUNS LARGELY TO POPLAR. 
OF CHERRY, ASH, BUCKEYE, BASSWOOD AND HEMLOCK. 


INTERMIXED WITH IT ARE LARGE QUANTITIES 
SLICK ROCK CREEK DRAINS ONE OF THE 


LARGEST AREAS OWNED BY THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


cmployed in connection with the manufacturing of 


hox shooks or hardwood flooring. 
Two power plants have been perfected, one being 


sed to run the saw mill machinery and the other for 
the planing mill. A 24x36-inch engine made by the 
Noye Manufacturing Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
which is supplied with steam from four 60-inch by 16- 
foot boilers, furnishes power for the saw mill machin- 
cry. Power for the planing mill plant is derived from 

0 100-horsepower engines, furnished with steam 

om three boilers, two 60-inch by 6-foot and one 72- 
ich by 18-foot. 

The use of two engines in thé planing mill power 
jlant was brought about by the increase in its 
apacity. Rather than remove the old engine, which 
was practically new, and substitute a larger one, the 
officers decided to add another engine of 100-horse- 
power, 


Electric Light Plant. 


An efficient electrical plant has been installed to 
furnish light for both plants, the office, yard and 
many of the houses of employees. This is a modern 
plant in every particular, the dynamo being driven by 
directly connected engine. 


Dry Kilns and Sheds. 
Shed capacity sufficient for 1,500,000 feet of dressed 





stock and flooring has been provided at Abingdon. 

Addition to the dry kiln capacity was made recently. 
The first dry kiln was 106 feet long by 40 feet wide. 
Another kiln was added, being 134 feet long by 60 
feet wide. This increase virtually doubled the capacity 
of the plant and was made necessary by reason of 
using the dry kiln almost entirely to season oak lumber 
used in the flooring factory. Another benefit will be 
derived from it, in that the company will have facili- 
ties to season stock of any kind quickly when prompt 


shipment is desired by a customer. 
Timber Holdings. 


The timber lands owned by the Whiting Manufac- 
turing Company in Johnson and Sullivan counties con- 
tain an unusually heavy growth. The early estimates 
have been more than borne out by the quantities se- 
cured from the cutover area. 

Originally these lands contained about 109,000,000 
feet, or an average of approximately 12,000 feet to the 
acre. The mill has been in operation five years. The 
average cut for the first three years was about 10,000,- 
000 or 12,000,000 feet. The installment of the resaw 
brought the total up to about 18,000,000 feet. This 
company has left at this point approximately 75,000,- 
000 feet of timber, which will be sufficient to keep the 
plant in operation about five years. 


Varieties of Timber. 


In this section a great deal of white pine is found, 
this being one variety that does not abound on the 
company’s holding in North Carolina. Considerable 
hemlock also is found in this locality, as in nearly 
every other section of the Appalachian range. In the 
southern Appalachians, as nowhere else in the country, 
white pine, hemlock, poplar, oak, chestnut and other 
hardwoods form a mixed growth. About 30 percent of 
the Johnson and Sullivan county timber is white pine, 


30 percent hemlock and the remainder hardwoods. 
Access to Market. 


Abingdon is located on the Norfolk & Western rail- 
road, which line affords direct service at Atlantic sea- 
ports and eastern cities. The Norfolk & Western also 
reaches the more important centers of consumption in 
Ohio and, with its connections, all markets of the 
country. Other outlets for Abingdon products can be 
reached at Bristol, Tenn., where connections can be 
made with the Southern railway and the Virginia & 
Southwestern. 

The plant of the Whiting Manufacturing Company is 
located about one-half mile from Abingdon on the 
Virginia & Carolina railroad. 

The products of Judson are marketed over the 
Southern railway, the stock moving now over the 
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Murphy branch to Asheville and thence over main- 
line roads east, west or north. The operation of 
the Little Tennessee river branch of the Southern 
will afford a more direct route to central-western 
markets. The Southern has direct lines to all the 
more important seaports on the Atlantic coast, 
among them being Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York. 

Rates from Whiting Manufacturing Company 
points of production to various centers of consump- 


tion are as follows: 
In Cents 
To— Per Cwt. 


Cincinnati 
eee ee eee er re 221% 
SN I bh oinnsk vs Gunite. so © eine Amaia Gere 26% 
Chicago 


London 


The importance of this schedule of rates is that 
the Whiting Manufacturing Company can reach 
eastern or western limits of the great consuming 
sections in the United States on favorable terms 
and can put its products into the lumber market 
on low rates, giving it practically the markets of 


the world in which to dispose of its output. 


CONDITIONS CONTRASTED. 


What hereinbefore has been said should give the 
reader a comprehensive idea of the properties of 
the Whiting Manufacturing Company and _ its 
methods of manufacturing timber into lumber and 
disposing of its products. In getting at the cur- 
rent value of its timber properties the many 
changes in methods of operation brought about 
during the last few years should be taken into ac- 
count. Six years ago hardwood manufacturers 
encountered a great deal of difficulty in disposing 
of the lower qualities of lumber. At that time 
such stock probably brought enough to pay for 
the cost of handling it after having been produced. 
Ten years ago not only did the production of cull 
lumber occasion an outlay, but a further expense 
was incurred in making disposition of it after 
being manufactured. 

In sharp contrast with the difficulties of han- 
dling culls early in the history of the hardwood 
industry are the current methods of utilization. 
Three or four large knots or other defects of 
equivalent damage to a piece formerly rendered 
the entire board commercially valueless, even 
though 40 to 60 percent was clear stock. Today 
the defective portions are being eliminated at the 
mill and the clear stock manufactured into com- 
modities for which there is a ready demand, and 


this business is being conducted at a profit. 


Source of Low Grade Stock. 


Many persons who are not intimately acquainted 
with manufacturing methods believe that all low 
grade stock necessarily comes from poor quality 
of logs. Such, however, is not the case. The 
manufacturer naturally obtains a high percentage 
of low grade material from a poor. quality of tim- 
ber. The quality of oak, chestnut, poplar, cherry, 
birch, beech and hemlock on the lands of the 
Whiting Manufacturing Company is far above the 
average for the classes of timber named, taking 
the class of logs manufactured throughout the 
country; just how far above the average can not 
be stated with absolute certainty, owing to the 
fact that no absolute basis of comparison can be 
given. However, it has been successfully demon- 
strated that the percentage of No. 1 common and 

l better produced on virgin forest timber of that 
"ae FHO!O AND ENC locality is exceptionally high. = — 


Sample Cherry Growth Near the Head of Glen Cove Trees grow in such manner as to preclude all Three Magnificent Basswood Trees in Glen Cove of 
of Slick Rock Valley. possibility of each board being absolutely perfect. Slick Rock Valley. 
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CHERRY GROWTH IN DENTON COVE OF SLICK ROCK VALLEY, SHOWING SIZE AND QUALITY OF WHITING MANUFACTURING COM. 
PANY’S UNSURPASSED CHERRY TIMBER. THE VARIETY AND QUALITY OF THE TIMBER 
IN THIS LOCALITY ARE UNEXCELLED. 
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COVE IN THE UPPER POR- 





POPLAR, BEECH AND HEMLOCK. 
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TION OF SLICK ROCK VALLEY, SHOWING A PROFUSE GROWTH OF; YELLOW 





MIXED TIMBER GROWTH ON THE LANDS OF THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY IN NICHOLS’ 
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Sample of Poplar Growth Near the Center of Slick 
Rock Valley. 


Trees must have limbs and heart, and the fact that they 
are cylindrical in form also must be taken into account. 
Every limb in a tree produces a knot in the trunk, and 
these knots later appear in the boards when a log is cut 
into lumber. In many kinds of hardwood a small per- 
centage of the product of the log contains more or less 
heart defect, which lowers the quality of the stock. 

All of the facts recited are as the A B Cs of the 
lumber trade, and yet must be taken into account by 


those who convert a forest into commodities of value. 


Methods of Utilization. 


Reference heretofore has been made to the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company’s methods of handling its low 


grade stock. The operation of flooring and box shook 


Ot: a wed 
Ook 


Illustrative of the Fine Figure of Mountain Oak. 


factories at both the Judson and Abington plants ren- 


ders this problem a comparatively easy one. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A personal tour of this tract of land entitles the writer 
to speak authoritatively in regard to the character of 
the timber. 


many half-tone engravings which are given. 


This timber is faithfully portrayed in the 
The trav- 
eler is impressed with the great size of the poplar, bass- 
wood, buckeye, cherry, ash, beech, hemlock and the fact 
that the trees for a great distance from the ground are 
free from limbs. The report of Lemieux & Co., which 
has characterized it as surpassing in quality that of any 
other of the same character that that concern has ever 
inspected, is fully justified. 

Riding across the ridges from watercourse to water- 
course, the traveler is impressed not alone by the great 
timber along the streams but by the magnificent growth 
on hillside and, in a majority of cases, pver the crest of 
the ridges as well. Particularly is this true on the 
Great Fodder Stack and the ridge dividing Santeetlah 
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A 7-Foot Yellow Poplar Tree in Glen Cove of Slick 
Rock. Valley. 
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MIXED GROWTH OF POPLAR, BEECH, BASSWOOD AND HEMLOCK IN NICHOL’S COVE OF SLICK ROCK VALLEY, ILLUSTRATING THE 
QUALITY OF THE WHITING MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY’S TIMBER. 
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creek from Snowbird river. Some of the most 
valuable woods attain a rare perfection on the 
upper slopes and ridges. Fodder Stack, for ex- 
ample, is covered with a: mixed hardwood growth, 
in which cherry predominates. This growth is of 
a character to produce two saw logs to the first 
limbs. The trees are nearly as large but are not 
so tall as those of the valley, some of the latter 
being 65 to 75 feet to the first limb. All of these 
timber facts are set forth in a striking manner in 
the illustrations, and the veracity of the photo- 
graphs is supported by the report of the cruisers. 

It goes without saying, of course, that not all 
of the timber on all of the streams is of equal 
value. In some cases there is not only a greater 
percentage of poplar but the poplar timber on 
one stream is larger and of a better quality than 
that on the other, but the difference in the value 
of this wood is offset by the greater value of 


cherry, oak, hemlock or some other kind of timber. 


Timber Immune from Fires. 


The timber of this locality is immune from the 


fire hazard. Prior to the possession of these lands 


by the Whiting Manufacturing Company, settlers 


set ground fires during the fall months which 
did no damage to standing timber. The rangers 
of the Whiting Manufacturing Company are 
rapidly educating the few isolated settlers in 
these valleys not to set fires and to stamp out 
those due to accidental causes. 


Timber of the southern Appalachian mountains 
has never been destroyed or seriously damaged 
by fire. This statement will be verified by lumber- 
men and residents of the southern range who have 
spent a lifetime in the mountains. In this respect 
timber differs entirely from northern hardwoods 
or pine. The heavy growth of:laurel in the val- 
leys and on the hillsides acts as an effective bar- 
rier to the spreading of a fire. This is one of 
the most advantageous features of the timber 
owned by the Whiting Manufacturing Company. 


QUANTITIES AND VARIETIES OF TIMBER. 


A cruise of the lands owned by the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company shows a stand of timber 
a little in excess of 1,000,000,000 feet. The lands 
were cruised on a basis of the tracts as acquired 
by the company. In some cases the tracts were 
split up, and the reports submitted show the tim- 
ber on certain valleys. 

Inasmuch as an attempt has been given to show 
the lay of the different valleys by photographs, 
taken usually from the heads of the streams, a 
report on the timber of the different sections 
should be of considerable value to those interested 
in this timber. It should be stated, however, that 
not in every case will it be possible absolutely to 
identify the area of land embraced in the report. 
The reports showing the quantity of the different 
kinds of timber, the average kind to the acre, the 
total on the area embraced therein, follow: 


Santeetlah Creek Tract; 24,517 Acres. 


KIND OF TIMBER— Feet per acre. Total feet. 

Cherry : 612,925 

Hemlock 3, 83,357,800 

_ 1,225,850 

Buckeye and basswood 9,806,800 

Chestnut oak 7,355,100 

Red and black oak 61,292,500 

Hickory and ash 100 2,451,700 

250 6,129,250 

oj | Rei Se eer a 3,000 73,551,000 AM LUMBERMAN 

3 eens atte Sei Poplar 1,000 24'517,000 > a PHOTO AND ENG. 

a 6,129,250 ” 

Two Giant White Ash Trees on the Upper Waters of _—_—_—— Illustrating the Character of the Ash and Buckeye 

Slick Rock Valley. Totals 11,275 276,429,175 Timber of Slick Rock Valley. 
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MAGNIFICENT CLUSTER OF BUCKEYE TIMBER, SHOWING GROWTH OF NO OTHER CHARACTER, LOCATED ON THE LANDS OF THE 
WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY IN THE UPPER PORTION OF SLICK ROCK VALLEY, 
GRAHAM COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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BUT ARE SOUND AND OF EXCELLENT QUALITY. DIAMETERS RANGE FROM 


CHARACTER OF POPLAR TIMBER AT A HIGHER ELEVATION THAN THAT HERETOFORE SHOWN. THE TREES ARE NOT 80 LARGE 


JANUARY 15, 1910. 
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A SOLID STAND OF HEMLOCK TIMBER IN THE CENTER OF SLICK ROCK VALLEY, SHOWING CHARACTER OF THIS GROWTH ON 
THE LANDS OF THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY IN THAT 
HEAVILY TIMBERED SECTION. 
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COUNTRY ROAD PASSING OVER THE MOUNTAINS FROM ANDREWS, N. C., ON THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, TO ROBBINSVILLE, N. C., WHICH 
FOLLOWS THE WATERS OF LONG CREEK FROM THE MOUNTAIN TOP TO THE CHEOAH RIVER. 





HEAVY GROWTH OF POPLAR NEAR THE HEAD OF LONG CREEK. THIS TRACT CONTAINS 1,510 ACRES, THE REPORT OF THE CRUISERS SHOW- 
_ ING A TOTAL STAND OF 10,796,500 FEET, THE AVERAGE FOR EACH ACRE BEING 7,150. THE AVERAGE STAND OF OAK IS ABOUT 
2,250 FEET, CHESTNUT 2,500, HEMLOCK 1,250, BUCKEYE AND BASSWOOD 500, AND POPLAR 300 FEET. 
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POPLAR AND CHESTNUT TIMBER NEAR THE HEADWATERS OF LONG CREEK ABOUT TWO MILES FROM ROBBINSVILLE. THE TIM- 
BER OF THIS CREEK IS NOT SO LARGE AS THAT PREVIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
BUT IS SOUND AND OF GOOD QUALITY. 
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HESTNUT TIMBER ON LONG CREEK, A PART OF THE BELDING TRACT OWNED BY THE WHITING MANUPAC- 
TURING COMPANY, SHOWING TIMBER OF FAIR SIZE AND GOOD HIGHT. 


ABOUNDS IN CHESTNUT, OAK AND POPLAR. 


THIS VALLEY 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE MODERN HARDWOOD FLOORING AND BOX SHOOK FACTORIES OF THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
AT JUDSON, N. C., SHOWING THE LITTLE TENNESSEE RIVER IN THE FOREGROUND. 




















Belding Tract; 10,035 Acres. KIND OF TIMBER— Feet per acre. Total feet. Slick Rock Valley; 6,762 Acres. 
ae | cree 50 75,500 s , : 
KIND OF TIMBER Feet per acre. Total feet. KIND OF TIMBER— Feet per acre. Total feet. 
ieee Af CR 4,000 40,140,000 TOME cana wales dcpumts gi eacsds 7,150 10,796,500 Chestnut .........0..c0cccceceee 3300 22,314,600 
INERT a. sina. wis > init vid Gon ea 4,500 45,157,500 Buffalo and Snowboard Rivers; 5,901 Acres. RES A ae ee eon 5,300 35,838,600 
Buckeye and ba:swood........... 300 3,010,500 KIND oF TIMBER— Feet per acre. Total fect. Buckeye and basswood........... 650 4,395,300 
RUE: Baive te teks acs bla eects 200 $007,000. Hemlock 2... .2..20cc6cccdssecsc 2,500 14,752,500 Birch ......... see eeee seen renee 475 3,211,950 
ete i os Ge i aaanpoceteees 100 SOUND: > Cini ici s 5s os cect os 3,000 17,703,000 Maple ............see sree eee ees 750 5,071,500 
Chitaitiesk cat = oe i ee 500 RI Oi ios 5 25 05 20 chs Wena 400 2,360,400 White and chestnut oak.......... 500 3,381,000 
Ey epee Ore ety nr 1,500 15,052,500 Buckeye and basswood........... 250 1,475,250 Red and black oak............... 2,000 13,524,000 
a Sree ere a 50 NN IR te Seek uals ex ckae 200 1,180,200 Hickory ........-..sssseee eee 500 3,381,000 
Ash Sea a SLE 50 SURGE; SUE Sivoo vssceieass cheppiaics 200 1,180,200 White pine..................+5, 20 135,240 
Wille wits: 6525 hic ee 1,003,500 Red and black oak............... 2,000 11,802,000 Beech .....-...sseseseeeeeeeees 50 338,100 
Velo ahi. eas 25 250,875 Chestnut and white oak.......... 500 2,950,500 ig EME Pane Beer Laer ae 3,400 22,990,800 
eS PON so re 50 501,750 Hickory and ash................ 25 147,525 Cherry .....-- 0. sees essen eevee 50 338,100 
Pete Sci Saele csi ae 1,750 17,561,250 ieieuan cura eae es 9,075 53,551,575 WMG asus iccasduccan ben 16,995 114,920,190 
CORE a ghsig si crcae he ciwnlesew eis 25 250,875 
Entry No. 5050; 1,178 Acres. Other Holdings. 
Totals .......eseeeeeecscsenes 13,150 131,960,250 KIND OF TIMBER— Feet per acre. Total feet. The original cruise of the Snowbird tract embraced | 
Long Oreck rast; 1510 Acres Me ae en eee | 
000, eet, of which poplar comprised about 10 
aiue oF See - Feet per aore. Total fect, Maple ............-.........4.. et shel nal percent; oak about 8 percent; chestnut 30 percent. This 
Chestuut .......5... J o.9' bib cake) ge 3,775,000 Beech «1... . se eeeeeeseene esses, 200 235,600 report is not given because of a different division of the 
Hemlock ...... RE OS et oe PS 1,250 1,887,500 Buckeye and basswood........... 1,250 1,472,500 jana in the second cruise, a part of the original 14,382 
ey ee PAS ory 300 458,000 esos Wa eae Rhee REE S a 4 50 58,900 acres being included in the estimate of the timber on 
Buckeye and basswood........... 500 next Sesh cae opera te aut eai k 100 117,800 Snowbird and Buffalo creeks, which is given. 
Red and black oak............¢. 1,250 1,887,500 Miscellaneous oak................ 2,500 2,945,000 = - Neither do reports given include a detailed estimate 
Chestnut and white oak.......... 1,000 1,510,000 ei’ ie oc or, pee of the cruise of the Johnson county (Tennessee) tracts 
manele Ona DGD) sick ods eek ck 300 453,000 UN chs Sralsis cpkieia oa osteo sus 11,425 13,458,650 nor the Buchanan lands. These two tracts show a total 
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LOG TRAIN OPERATED BY THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY IN CONNECTION WITH ITS MILL IN GRAHAM COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


stand of about 140,000,000 feet of timber of all kinds. presented a carefully compiled history of the Whiting in North Carolina and Tennessee, and is now treasurer 
The cruiser’s report shows a total stand in excess of Brothers, at that time including only Frank R. and of the Whiting Manufacturing Company, with offices at 


1,000,000,000 feet on all the land-owned by the Whit- William S. Whiting. Within the last year Henry Whit- Asheville, N. C. 


ing Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The actual produc- 
tion in board feet should 
be very much greater, as 
ordinarily a timber cruiser 
makes his report. on a con- 
servative basis. The log 
scale usually shows a gain 
over the cruiser’s report 
and the mill eut an in- 
crease of 12 to 20 percent 
over the log scale, the re- 
sult depending to a con- 
siderable degree upon the 
quality of the timber and 
care exercised in manufac- 


turing logs into lumber. 


FAMILY HISTORY. 
Something of the history 


Log Train En Route to the Mill at Abingdon, Va., From the Whiting Manufacturing Company. 


On the Frontier. 


Since the establishment 
of the first settlement in 
America the frontier has 
been a battleground. For 
several centuries it was the 
scene of conflict between 
men, the natives ever en 
deavoring to repel the ad- 
vance of the white in 
vaders. At times the vic- 
tors have come to blows 
over the disposition of the 
spoils. Literally, border 
warfare has ceased. Cam- 
paigns for the acquisition 
of territory have been fol- 
lowed by schemes of com- 


mercial conquest, the most 


of those who have built up the Whiting Manufacturing ing, formerly of Detroit, Mich., where he was identified interesting and spectacular of which are found on the 
Company will prove interesting and instructive to the with financial interests of that city, has become asso- border. Lumbermen have played an active part in pre- 


trade. About two years ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ciated with his brothers in their great lumber enterprise paring new territory for settlement. They stand in the 
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A WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY LOADED LOG TRAIN ON ITS WAY TO THE MILLS, SHOWING SWITCHBACK, WHICH ALSO CAN BE 
EMPLOYED AS A PASSING TRACK, AS IN THE PRESENT INSTANCE. 
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DRY KILNS EMPLOYED BY THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY IN SEASONING THE OAK LUMBER FOR ITS FLOORING FACTORY, IN- 
STALLED BY THE GRAND RAPIDS DRY KILN COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. THIS ILLUSTRATES 
THE METHOD OF PUTTING LUMBER ON KILN CARS. 
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FROM THE DEY KILN THE LUMBER IS MOVED ON A PREPARED TRACK WITHOUT REHANDLING TO THE COOLING SHEDS, THE AMPLE CAPAC- 
ITY OF WHICH IS ILLUSTRATED IN THE ENGRAVING. ALL STOCK EMPLOYED BY THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
IN THE PRODUCTION OF OAK FLOORING IS TREATED IN THIS MANNER. 
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INTERIOR OF THE BIG FLOORING FACTORY OF THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT JUDSON, N. C., SETTING FORTH A BANE OF 
FLOORING AND SURFACING MACHINES USED IN CONNECTION WITH THE PRODUCTION OF HIGH 
GRADE OAK FLOORING AND BOX SHOOKS. 





THE BUILDING IN THE FOREGROUND SHOWS A TYPE OF RESIDENCES BUILT FOR THE EMPLOYEES OF THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY AT JUDSON, N. C. THE SECOND BUILDING IS THE HOTEL AND THE ONE IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE COMMISSARY. 
THE BUILDINGS ARE OF SUBSTANTIAL CHARACTER, IN KEEPING WITH THE PROBABLE LIFE OF THIS PLANT. 
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MANUFACTURING HIGH GRADE OAK FLOORING, SHOWING END MATCHERS AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR SORTING THE PRODUCT FOR LENGTH; 
DEPICTING THE WORK AS CARRIED ON BY THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT ITS JUDSON (N. C.) PLANT. 
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Loading Platform of the Whiting Manufacturing Company at Judson, N. C. All High Grade Wide White Pine Stock on the Yard of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Milled Stock, Including Flooring, Box Shooks and Dressed Lumber, Company at Abingdon, Va., Length, Width and Quality Being 
Is Put Into the Car Under Cover. Clearly Illustrated. 
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ROUGH 4/4 WHITE POPLAR PANEL STOCK OF SIZE AND QUALITY SUITABLE FOR ANY PURPOSE FOR WHICH PANEL YELLOW POPLAR IS 
DESIRED, PRODUCED AT THE JUDSON SAW MILL OF THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


relation of lines of skirmishers thrown out to feel the 

way for the advance of an army. On their faithful 
effort and true report much depends. 

in the settlement and development of any country 

attention first is given to those sections where life may 

be sustained and satisfactory results secured with the 

least effort. This is true not only with respect to agri- 

cullural pursuits and the establishment of cities, but 

to the development of timber resources, minerals, 

ete. Unquestionably the natural wealth has been 

ily used. It is evident also that the early pioneers 

royed in their frantic efforts to subdue nature and 

it yield sustenance for themselves and those de- 


ent upon them much that today would be of value. 


Lumber Pioneers. 


nong those vast stretches of country which held 
gainst the onslaught of the pioneers is the Appala- 

n range. This great region is wooded from base to 
The mountains are divided by fertile valleys. This 
itainous country is rich in timber, oils, coal and 
rals. The range extends almost from the Gulf of 
“\ico to and beyond the northern border, dividing the 


we most thickly settled sections of the United States. 
It 


th 


S traversed by many lines of railroad, and along 
e roads are to be found saw mills, fed from the great 
timber resources contiguous to them. 
"he men behind these enterprises are the pioneers 
leading the way into the heart of the mountain fast- 
nesses of the East. It is of two such men that it is de- 
sired to treat in this article. These men are Frank R. 
and William 8. Whiting, the heads of a great lumber 
manufacturing concern whose affairs are directed from : 
the general office maintained at Asheville, N. C. The Even the Rough Quarter-Sawed Mountain Oak Shows a Superabundance of Excellent Figure, the Flash 
company is the Whiting Manufacturing Company, of the Medullary Rays Standing Out Through the Dull Surface. 
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PARQUETRY STRIPS WHICH ILLUSTRATE TO EXCELLENT PURPOSE THE TEXTURE AND FIGURE OF MOUNTAIN OAK SUCH AS 
ABOUNDS ON THE HOLDINGS OF THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY IN NORTH CAROLINA. THESE PARQUETRY 
STRIPS WERE PRODUCED BY THE JUDSON PLANT AND ARE 5-16 INCHES THICK BY 2 INCHES WIDE. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF CAMPBELL CREEK VALLEY, JOHNSON COUNTY, TENNESSEE, SHOWING IRON MOUNTAIN WITH ITS MANTLE OF OAK AND 
CHESTNUT. THE LOWER LEVELS HAVE BEEN PRE-EMPTED BY THE WHITE PINE AND POPLAR. THE STAND OF 
TIMBER, WHILE OF AVERAGE DENSITY AND SIZE, IS NOT EQUAL TO THAT OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


with mills at Abingdon, Va., and Judson, N. C. These 
brothers, who have built up for themselves a great busi- 
ness, which stands as a monument to the application of 
knowledge gained in the school of experience and the 
determination upon their part to wrest from nature’s 
guarded coffers that which will not only enrich them- 
selves but aid the cause of civilization, are of a family 


with a most interesting history. 


Remarkable Ancestry. 


Genealogical research has a peculiar interest and fas- 
cination for most people. In effect it shows the rise 
and fall and the regained ascendency not only of fam- 
ilies but of nations. Writing in the St. Clair (Mich.) 
Republican, Rev. O. J. Blackford says: 

‘*Before Christopher Columbus sailed for America 
the Whiting family were very numerous and highly re- 
spected in England, holding many offices of public trust. 
When the Norseman, Herjulfson, in 986 drifted from 
Greenland to the eastern coast of America the Whitings 
were a well known family in Yorkshire and were mar- 
ried into some of the noble families of England. 

‘*Even farther back than this can we trace them. 
King Egbert, who united the seven small British tribes 
and became their first king, calling himself king of 
England (Angleland) was a blood ancestor (827 A. D.). 
Even before that one of the kings of the small tribes, 
of the name of Cerdic, who was said to be the founder 
of the Anglo-Saxon race (A. D. 519), was an ancestor. 

‘*On one branch of the family tree in England we 
note the following names of great men: Cerdic, Caed- 
walla, king of Wessex, Inglilid, Eoppa, Eta, Alcernoud, 
king of Kent, Egbert, Ethelwulf, the son of Egbert, 
Alfred the Great, Edward the Elder, Edmund the Athel- 
ing, Edgar, Etheldred II, Edmond Ironside, Edward, 
the Maleoms, who ruled Scotland for centuries, - David 
the First, the Henrys, William the Lion, the de Ros, 
the de Vaux, the de Crowns, the de Badlesmeres, the 
Wentworths, the Walgraves, Plantagenet, King of Jeru- 
salem, the Henrys who were the reigning kings for a 
full century, Joan of Are, the Spencers (earls and 
noblemen). 





‘*On another branch of the family tree we find they 
are descendants from King Pepin of Landen., (600 A. 
D.), Begga, Pepin of Heristal, Charles Martel, Charle- 
magne, emperor of the west (800 A. D.), Louis de 
Debouraire, Louis the German, Otho of Saxony, Charles 
the Bold of France, Judith, the Baldwins, William the 
Conqueror, the seventh Duke of Normandy, the Roberts 
of France, Rurie the Great of Russia, Basil I, the Greek 
emperor, the de Beaucamps, the de Ports, the St. John 
family, which had more noble knights than any other 
known family, the Bradshaighs and many other notable 
families literally ‘too numerous to mention.’ 





‘*In 1636 Rev. Samuel Whiting, A. M., St. D. (Cam 
bridge, England), came to the American colonies and 
settled at Lynn, Mass. His wife was Elizabeth St. John, 
a cultured lady, having more of the blood of the noble 
families of Europe in her veins than any woman who 
had at that time come to these shores. As direct descend- 
ants from that family we find in this country such names 
as Daniel Webster, the statesman and jurist, the Willard 
family, from which came the noted Frances Willard, the 
Standish family, known to be connected to Miles Stand- 
ish, the Emersons, the Hobarts, the Brainerds, who were 


America’s most noted missionaries to the Indians, the 


Railroad Operations in Johnson County, Tennessee, From Which Point Logs Are Brought Out to the 
Mill of the Whiting Manufacturing Company at Abingdon, Va. 
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WHITE PINE TIMBER ON HOLDINGS OF THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY IN CAMPBELL CREEK VALLEY IN JOHNSON 
COUNTY, TENNESSEE. THE WHITE PINE ON THIS TRACT IS 
EXCEPTIONALLY FINE. 
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Illustrating a Feature of Logging Work in Appalachian Mountain Operations. 
Arrival of a Log at the Railway Dump. 


Steeles, the Binneys and many of the greatest families 


” 


of this continent. * * * 


The American Family of Whitings. 


The founder of the American branch of the family, 
to which Frank R. and William 8. Whiting belong, was 
Samuel Whiting, a son of John Whiting, of Boston, 
England, who joined the Puritan colony in Massachu- 
The 


immediate cause of his coming to the colonies was com- 


setts in the first half of the seventeenth century. 


plaint in regard to his nonconformity with the English 
church ritual, and rather than submit to dictation in 
this regard he came to the colonies, where he was free 
to worship as his conscience dictated. After a course 
n Emanuel College, at Cambridge, he had taken orders 
n the Church of England. The gentlemen of whom this 
rticle treats are descendants of Samuel Whiting, mem- 


bers of the tenth generation. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


The father of these two gentlemen, Henry Whiting, 
was a native of Bath, N. Y., was educated at West 
Point and served as colonel of the Second Vermont regi- 
ment in the war of 1861. Prior to the breaking out of 
the war Henry Whiting had migrated to Michigan with 
his bride, Mary Troop (Rice) Whiting, and made his 
home at St. Clair. 


able white pine timber along the Pine river and engaged 


He gradually accumulated consider- 
in the sawmill business for several years. His work was 
’61 to -’65, but 
it was long after the close of the Civil war that his 
holdings were exhausted. 


interrupted by the four years’ conflict, 


He then founded a mercantile 
business at St. Clair, Mich. 

Both Frank R. and William 8. Whiting were born at 
St. Clair, the former June 13, 1864, and the latter 
September 2, 1872. Frank R. Whiting was taken into 
partnership in the business carried on by his father and 


an older brother. He was not content, however, with the 


Laying Steel on a Road Built Through the Mountains by the Whiting Manufac- 
turing Company in Its Tennessee Operations. 


opportunities presented at that point, 
with H. C. Parke, 
St. Clair, in 1890, 


and in company 
of Detroit, and W. E. 


he organized the Catawba. Lumber 


Burtless, of 


Company. 
F. B. 


operate the mill. 


This concern acquired a tract of timber, ani 
N. C., 


The operation was continued success 


Whiting went to Hickory, to direct and 

fully until 1895, when the business was dissolved. 
Frank R. Whiting’s education was gained in the gram 

Clair, Mich.., 


obtained in the 


mar and high schools of St. supplemented 


by a business education school of 
experience. 
William §. 


eleven children. 


Whiting was the last of a family of 

His education was obtained in the pub 
lic schools of St. Clair, and after being graduated from 
the high school he entered the University of Michigan, 
from which institution his father was a regent. This 
enterprising young man was too éager to go out and 
battle with the world to be 


content in college, and 
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HEADQUARTERS CAMP OF THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY IN JOHNSON COUNTY, TENNESSEE, PRESIDED OVER BY JOHN D. ORESS, 
LOGGING OPERATIONS ARE DIRECTED FROM THIS POINT. 
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Showing Elevated Tram Along Which the Whiting Manufacturing Company Has 
Stored Thick Poplar and Chestnut Stock. 


during the second ycar of his course at the university 
he abandoned the idea of becoming a professional man 


and turned his attention to lumber affairs. 


A Rugged Path. 


He decided to east his lot with his brother, Frank R. 
Whiting, and went to Hickory, N. C., to learn the lumber 
business, and from that point the histories of the two 


brothers merge. Frank R. Whiting had before this 
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gained experience as a lumber manufacturer and whole- 
sale dealer and had established a large acquaintance 
throughout the East among the buyers and also among 
William 8. Whit- 
ing was put through a rigid course. He was sent out into 


the woods, where he found an opportunity to master 


the millmen of the Appalachian range. 


the logging end of the business, conceded to be one of 
extreme importance in mountain lumbering operations. 


After a thorough study of this part of the work he went 


Method of Piling and Protecting High Grade Oak Stock is Clearly Set Forth in 


This Illustration. 


into the mill, where he soon familiarized himself with 


manufacturing details. Later he was given opportunity 
to master the selling end of the business. 

The next enterprise undertaken by the twain was the 
establishment of a wholesale business at Philadelphia, 
under the company name of the Whiting Lumber Com- 
pany. This arrangement was made because of the excel- 
lent opportunity afforded for the distribution of hard- 
woods to the consuming trade in Pennsylvania and adja- 
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A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE YARD AND PLANT OF THE WHITING MANU FACTURING COMPANY AT ABINGDON, VA., SHOWING LUMBER YARD IN 


THE FOREGROUND AND HOUSES OF EMPLOYEES IN THE DISTANCE. 
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AT THE TAIL OF THE FLOORING MACHINES OPERATED BY THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT ABINGDON, VA., SHOWING ASSORTED 
LENGTHS OF END-MATCHED FLOORING BOARD READY FOR BUNDLING. 
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INTERIOR OF THE GREAT SHED OF THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT ABINGDON, VA., IN WHICH HIGH GRADE KILN DRIED OAK 


AND POPLAR IS STORED. 


SHOWING RESERVE STOCK OF END-MATCHED OAK FLOORING CARRIED BY THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT ITS MODERN 
PLANT AT ABINGDON, VA. LUMBER IS TRANSPORTED AT LOW COST ON TRAMCARS FROM KILN AND FACTORY. 
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OAK AND POPLAR SQUARES PRODUCED BY THE WHITING MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT ITS ABINGDON (VA.) PLANT, PILED LOOSELY TO - 
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cent states. Mill connections were formed from which of 

the 
railr 
and arrangements also were made with the northern mills Belt 
com 
Pine 
rapidly and naturally brought forth new difficulties, the stret 
ineli 
card 
of such character as to satisfy the requirements of their ques 
the ; 
the 


supplies of oak, chestnut and poplar could be secured 
to secure all the white pine desired. The business grew 
chief one being the trouble in securing adequate supplies 


trade. It was decided that the easiest solution of the 
problem was to establish a mill of their own, and that 
action was taken. Timber holdings were secured near I 
whe 
alm 
operated. The immediate subsequent history has } een still 
rapi 
told. ever 
Frank R. Whiting never has had time to enjoy the who 
up 
his 
fraternal or social organizations. He is a republican call 
ca 
shot 
Abbie Alice Irwin, at Boston, Mass., September 15, 1887. get 


Elizabethton, Tenn., and a saw mill was installed and 


fellowship and companionship found in membership in 
in politics but lacks political ambition. He married Miss 


A boy—Frank Rice Whiting—now in his 17th year, has 
F 
ind 
One of the events in the social side of William 8. Ohi 
this 
The 
Loretz Link, at Hickory, N. C., on October 19, 1398. spok 
one 
hea 
at Abingdon, the children being Henry, aged 9 years; to gs 
gras 
T 
and William 8. Whiting, jr., aged 2 years. Mr, Whiting gun 


blessed this union. 
Whiting’s life was his marriage with Miss Caroline 
Two sons and two daughters brighten the family home 


Anna Belle, aged 5 years; Caroline Loretz, aged 4 years, 


80 § 
heat 
This in brief gives an outline of the story of the eses 
dra 
firec 
Company interests and now have them in charge. It is gray 


is naturally a home-loving man. 
men who have originated the Whiting Manufacturing 


not a complete story, because no story ever is complete. ;' 

POPLAR HEMLOCK RED OAK WHITE PINE fellachar line WHITE OAK BASSWOOD It is not possible to portray the hopes, the struggles and Rol 

the devotion of men to the work they have taken up. a. 

: — The most that can be done is to tell in cold commercial rt, 

Illustrating the Varieties of Lumber Manufactured by the Whiting Manufacturing Company at Its Plant at terms what has been accomplished and leave it to the 


Abingdon, Va. intelligent, discerning reader to fill between the lines. 
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FROM THE CRADLE OF HOO-HOO. 


Gurpon, ARK., Jan. 5.—I am just making a short trip 
through the South on ‘‘a slow train through Arkansas’’ 
and the train was so very slow that I am, like the 
‘¢ Ancient Nine,’’ left for twenty-four hours in this the 
home of the Hoo-Hoo. I came out of St. Louis over the 
Iron Mountain railroad last night; which dropped me 
here two hours and forty minutes late. 

These Arkansas trains are surely the slowest ever. 
Oh, of course there was a little snow all the way down 
here—something they had not seen for a dozen years. 
Possibly the engineer needed meat, and occasionally 
chased rabbits, for he stopped at many of the stations 
long enough for an Ohio hunter to have killed all the 
game in the vicinity. 

Another Trip Recalled. 


This wait puts me in a reminiscent mood and I am 
thinking of another trip I made over this. road fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, when we found snow all the way 
down to Texarkana and back to St. Louis. I remember 
how some of us in a spirit of revelry began snowballing 
some drunken fellows at Hope, Ark., and were almost 
scared out of a year’s growth by a native lumberman 
warning us against such sport, remarking that the fel- 
lows, not being used to snowballs, might decide to use 
their guns in retaliation, ‘‘For,’’ said he, ‘‘every one 
of those fellows, without a doubt, has a gun in his pocket 
ready to use.’’ 

Well, we stopped the snowballing very quickly, but 
before the train left the station these fellows actually 
drew a huge knife and tried to plunge it into Ed 
Hildreth, of Columbus, Ohio, who, being the conductor 
of the excursion (for this was an excursion of the Union 
Association of Lumbermen), was a conspicuous target 
with his big red badge; but he escaped by agility, and 
we were very soon on our way without the loss of a man. 

I remember still we had another adventure on the 
same trip that never was written, as far as I remem- 
ber, and I will try in my feeble way to narrate it 
now. It occurred two or three days after the Hope 
affair. We had been in Texarkana a short time, and 
had been regaled by stories from some of the resident 
millmen, of the wild times they used to have but six or 
seven years before in their city; that it was a very unsafe 
thing for a man, even at the time of our visit, to start 
running toward the state line, either in Arkansas or 
Texas; ‘‘For,’’ said he, ‘‘everybody immediately con- 
cluded the runner was a criminal trying to get away 
from the state, so every fellow would pull out his gun 
and begin shooting at him.’’ Such stories and many 
other bloodeurdling ones put us in a proper state of 
mind to expect almost anything, and we surely got it. 

While on the way from St. Louis to Texarkana we read 
of a holdup by train robbers at a lonely watertank in 
the deep, dark cypress swamps along the Cotton Belt 
railroad, and when going homeward over the Cotton 
Belt the spot of the holdup was pointed out to us and 
commented on quite freely. We stopped for supper at 
Pine Bluff, Ark., I believe, and then began the last 
stretch of our journey to St. Louis. No one seemed 
inclined to sleep. They gathered in groups—some played 
cards, others told stories, while still others argued some 
question of timber virtues until about 11 o’clock, when 


the groups began to break up preparatory to retiring for 


the night. 
The Train Is Held Up. 

I had just taken off my coat and vest, I remember, 
when suddenly the train came to a very quick stop and 
almost immediately the report of a gun rang out in the 
stillness of the night outside our train, and this was 
rapidly followed by a dozen or more other shots and 
everybody instinctively said ‘‘A holdup.’’ Our porter, 
who had been through two or three holdups before, got 
up as quickly as he could to put out the lights, but in 
his nervousness he was a long time at it, when some 
one—I think it was Harry Giesy, of Lancaster, Ohio— 
called to him to hurry up or all the gentlemen might be 
shot to pieces. ‘‘Can’t get it out quicker than I can 
get it out,’’ said the frightened darky. 


The Plot Thickens. 


Finally the porter succeeded in getting the lights out 
and everybody but one man—TI think it was a Dayton, 
Ohié, lumberman—had crawled back into the berths. But 
this one man ran through the car calling for a gun. 
There was not one to be had in the whole car—which 
spoke well for Ohio, surely. So he took his stand at 
one door with his heavy grip held up as high as his 
head ready to thrust it into the face of the first fellow 
to show up, when he expected to drop to the floor and 
grasp him by the feet. 

Thus matters rested for just a few moments. The 
guns still kept up their firing; the train after stopping 
so suddenly had pulled up a few feet further; then we 
heard the engineer throw the valve open to let the steam 
escape, and I looked out cautiously from behind the 
drawn curtains to see the flashes of the guns as they were 
fired from behind the great cypress trees covered with 
gray moss. 

The Plot Revealed. 

In a moment, while all of us were waiting for Mr. 
Robber to come in, and we had all disposed of our be- 
longings where we thought they would be safe, only 
keeping out enough to keep the robber in a good humor, 
the rear @66r ofiened and we all thought our time was 
at hand, but whoever éntered proceéded to light a match, 
and when he had it lighted and got up to light the Jamp 
we discovered that it was our brakeman, and the thought 
came to some of us that the excitement had turned his 


head, but the train began to move and we finally came 
back to earth and earthly things long enough to realize 
that we were again on our way. Then we found out 
that it was all a hoax put up on us by four or five of the 
railroad men and about the same number of lumbermen, 
with the help of the conductor and brakeman, who had 
been mean enough to leave the poor darky porter in the 
dark. These conspirators had only one revolver, I believe, 
but at the supper stop had bought a lot of cannon fire- 
crackers and when the train stopped for water were all 
ready for the shooting. What I had seen from the win- 
dow was these cannon crackers, which, when lighted, were 
tossed out among the trees to explode and add thus to 
the realism. 

After all was again quiet in our car a head, with a 
face covered with a bushy black beard, was stuck from 
between the curtains of an upper berth away up near 
the end of the car and a voice, from among the whis- 
kers, said: ‘‘Oh, I knowed it was yoost a yoke all the 
time,’’ and thus the adventure ended. 

Back to the Present. 

I interviewed several St. Louis wholesalers while in 
that city yesterday, and they are apparently jubilant 
over the prospects of an early advance iu prices—in 
fact, an advance on a number of items will be made on 
the 10th of the month, and they say another will follow 
it rapidly until prices are somewhere near what they 
should be. 

They, to a man, report a good trade during December. 
To me it looks good for a fine trade in 1910. The only 
thing necessary is for the people at large to feel that 
lower prices will not be made next week, but if anything 
the prices will be higher, and the dealers not to go too 
high before the country is ready for it, then trade will 
follow. It seems to me it would be wise to stop issuing 
lists to the general trade for a time and let them ask 
for prices, then come to a living price and stay there 
for a time so as to encourage the dealers. 

GEORGE H. CRAWFORD, Westerville, Ohio. 


WILL BUILD MODERN SHEDS. 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 12.—The Alger Clay Manufac- 
turing Company, of Alger, Ohio, is preparing to build 
new lumber sheds, the main building to be 2-stories, 75x80 
feet, with a driveway through the center. The south 
half will be equipped for a builders’ hardware room 
below with a sash and door room above. The north half 
will be used for storing and finishing lumber. In the 
rear of this main building will be a one-story building 
of the same size, and still further at the rear will be 
a shed 24x100 for the storing of bill stuff. At the south 
of the lumber sheds the company is building a lime and 
cement house 24x50. . 

It will be seen that this company is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the importance of having all its merchandise 
under cover, and when its sheds are completed it will 
have one of the most modern lumber yards in western 
Ohio. 

In connection with the lumber business this concern 
operates a very large drain pile factory, which at pres- 
ent is running at its full capacity, getting ready for the 
spring trade. While the managers of this concern are, 
perhaps, not optimists, yet they feel sure, as do most 
other dealers, that 1910 is to be an extremely prosperous 
year. 


FROM NORTHWESTERN GEORGIA. 

RoME, Ga., Jan. 10.—The Rome Cooperage Company 
has just been organized for the manufacture of barrel 
heads and other cooperage stock. W. M. Towers, general 
manager for the company, has placed a contract for the 
erection of the factory and warehouse buildings of the 
plant, which is expected to be ready for operation Feb- 
ruary 15. The original paid-in capital is $10,000, which, 
according to the terms of incorporation, may be raised 
as occasion warrants. 

The Acme Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of this 
city, has completed the remodeling of its plant and is 
again operating on full time. This concern also was re- 
cently organized with B. G. Jeffries as general manager, 
and is capitalized at $25,000. It has taken over the old 
Cundell Lumber Company’s plant, which it has remod- 
eled and made complete and modern in every respect. It 
is the intention of Mr. Jeffries, who was formerly man- 
ager of the Jellico Lumber Company, of Jellico, Tenn., 
for the present to confine the operations of the plant to 
a custom planing mill business, but later to carry on the 
manufacture of wood specialties. 


FROM A BUCKEYE STATE POINT. 


HAMILTON, Onto, Jan. 10.—I. 8. Finley, superintendent 
of the Bender Company’s retail yard of this city, has 
resigned his position to become general manager of the 
planing mill and lumber yard of E. I. Harlan, Middle- 
town, Ohio. Mr. Finley takes his new position, which is 
in the nature of a promotion, today, and his many friends 
congratulate him and predict continued success and pros- 
perity. 


FROM CONNECTICUT'S CAPITAL, 

HartrorpD, ConN., Jan. 5.—Business in this section is 
good. Railroads are buying only about two-thirds the 
normal amount on account of surplus orders for switch 
ties and car oak. 

Brochell Bros., of New Haven, have just bought a 
3,500-acre tract in East Haddam and Lyme, this state. 
Business is very brisk in their woodworking factory in 
New Haven, where they have just installed a 125-horse- 
power engine. , 

Burnham & Hooker, of this city, report an excellent 
business with orders enough on hand to, keep them busy 
three months. 

Stumpage is very high, but timber prices have not 
advanced. Southern pine is taking the place of soft 


pine and hemlock in building and box material in this 
ocality. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONCERN EXTENDS OPERA- 
TIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 10.—The Franklin Lumber 
Company, of this city, has recently opened a selling office 
at Syracuse, N. Y., with F. M. Jobson as manager. This 
company has also opened a buying office at Buckhannon, 
W. Va., with Perry C. Stenple in charge, and has added 
two more salesmen to its selling force. These movements 
on the part of this company are to be taken as an indica- 
tion that it expects a good business the coming year and 
is preparing to take care of it. It reports that 1909 
was very satisfactory and prospects for 1910 are excel- 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Big Wisconsin Hardwood Tract Transfer. 


While in Milwaukee last week United States Senator 
Isaac Stephenson closed a deal with the F. G. Sanborn 
Land Company, of Ashland, for the purchase of a 
7,400-acre tract of hardwood timber on Lake Gogebic, 
Michigan. It is said that the transfer, which involved 
about $100,000, was one of the largest deals in hard- 
wood timber land consummated in that region in some 
time. It is said that Senator Stephenson acquired the 
land for investors associated with him, including the 
estate of the late Daniel Wells, and that one of the 
large lumber companies owned by these interests will 
assume title to the land. The G. I’, Sanborn Land Com- 
pany was represented in the negotiations by former 
State Senator D. E. Riordan, of Eagle River. 














North Carolina Hardwood Tract Sale. 


A valuable hardwood tract of timber in the Appa- 
lachians of western North Carolina has just been 
bought by T. T. Adams and associates, of Richmond, 
Va., who have bought several thousand acres near 
Marion, N. C., paying, it is understood, about $110,000 
for the same. Agents of the purchasers are at present 
engaged in procuring right of way for a tramroad to 
be built from the Armstrong district, in which the 
timber is located, to Woodlawn, where connection with 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio railroad will be se- 
cured. It is given out that saw mills will be put in 
operation throughout the newly acquired tract, and the 
timber cut as desired. Woodlawn will likely be made 
the seat of operations for furniture and hardwood 
plants, while the lumber products will be shipped from 
Marion. It is estimated that the contemplated devel- 
opments will necessitate the expenditure of several 
hundred thousand dollars additional to the ccst price of 
the land. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

BrisToL, TENN., Jan. 13.—English capitalists repre- 
sented by Robert J. Denton, of Knoxville, Tenn., today 
closed a deal for 30,000 acres of timber land in the 
Smoky mountains near Seviersville, Tenn., and on the line 
of the new Knoxville, Seviersville & Eastern railway. 
The property was purchased from the Apalachian Land 
Company at a consideration of $500,000. The purchasers 
will begin at once to develop the property and most of 
the stock will be exported. 


A deal involving $60,000 has been completed between 
the Mallard Lamber Company, of Greeleyville, 8. C., 
and the estate of Daniel Z. Martin, through J. D. Gil- 
land, realty agent, by which the lumber company comes 
into possession of 2,900 acres of timber lands in Will- 
iamsburg county, South Carolina. These acres are cov- 
ered with longleaf pine, which has never been boxed 
for turpentine, and is of very mature growth. 


The way for another operation likely to get under 
way soon was opened by the sale last week by James 
S. Lakin and O. C. Crane, of Terra Alta, W. Va., to 
C. C. Sitsinger, of Newcastle, Pa., of 9,000 acres of 
virgin timberland in Tucker and Preston counties, 
West Virginia. The consideration is said to have been 
$197,000. The timber on the tract consists mostly -of 
hardwoods and the construction of mills and of a log- 
ging road is planned. ‘ 


An important sale of timber was recently made by 
A. T. Frampton, of Victoria, B. C. The tract which 
changed ownership consisted of 3,600 acres at Point 
Moody, B. C., near Vancouver, until lately owned by 
Lieut.-Gov. T. W. Paterson. It was sold to Montreal 
capitalists for $181,000. 


The Harper tract of timber at Nashville, Ga., 
changed hands last week. It was bought by J. A. Hen- 
derson, of Ocilla, Ga., the consideration being $151,000. 
There is about 28,000,000 feet in the tract. 


A total of 60,000 acres of land within five miles of 
Superior have been sold to eastern capitalists represented 
by E. P. Alexander, of Duluth, Minn. The price was 
$500,000. The sellers are said to be subsidiary Weyer- 
haeuser concerns. The lands are served by the Soo, 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific railroads. 


Covington, La., advices report the purchase by John A. 
Todd, of Bonfouea, of 3,050 aeres'of timberland in the 
Bayou Lacombe territéry. The timber is estimated to 
cut 30,000,000 feet. and the reported price*was $76,358, 
the vendors being Fritz Salmen, Henry Keller and Will- 
iam Gaston. It is added that Mr. Todd will begin 
constzucting a mill on Bayou Lacombe next February. 
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NORTHWESTERN CEDARMEN'S FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. — 


Many Important Matters Are Discussed—Material Reduction in Stocks of Poles Since Last Year—Reports of Committees —The Banquet. 


The fourteenth annual meeting and banquet of the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association was held in Chi- 
cago, January 11 and 12, at the new La Salle hotel. 
Owing to the lateness of arrival of a number of the 
members the convention did not convene until 11 a. m. 
Tuesday morning, with President F. L. Clark in the 
chair. The first business -was roll call and distribution 
of stock sheets. 

On motion of J. W. Benham the reading of the 
minutes of the last annual meeting was dispensed with. 
President Clark then read his annual address, as follows: 


President’s Address 

‘*Tt has been a great question in the mind of your 
president as to whether any noticeable progress has 
been made for the general benefit of all of our members 
under his administration. My predecessor accused his 
predecessor of having run the cedar business into the 
ground so deep that it took a search warrant to find the 
bottom of the market. Certainly during the year we as 
members have found the bottom and out of the depths 
of despondency we are now rising on the other side 
with hope at least of a living range of prices for 1910. 
The causes of depression were so numerous that time 
will not permit here of my going into details other than 
to state that inactivity on the part of the larger con- 
sumers robbed us of a competitive buying market on 
the part of the small consumers, and the result,—no 
trade to speak of. Our stock report of January 1, 1910, 
shows considerable encouragement in the fact that while 
we have not had a normal year in the sales end by any 
manner of means, yet we are able to reduce our pole 
stocks fully 20 percent from what they were a year ago 
and, what is more, the input this present winter will 
not be one-half of what it was last winter. One more 
fact which I wish to call to your attention, and which I 
think assists matters more than any other, is that the 
little miscellaneous stocks in the hands of scalpers and 
companies that are not members of our association have 
all been cleaned up; these stocks were partially the 
eause of the low range of prices which we have been 
compelled to meet. 

‘*T do not wish to make any prediction which would 
cause our members to criticise me but I can not help 
venturing to state that in my opinion the demand for 
the season of 1910 will be better than normal and, as 
one of our members has put it, we will all see the bottom 
of our piles before snow flies next winter. If this 
member is correct, and I am inclined to believe that he 
is, it behooves us not to let the material go at less than 
inventory figures, but that we are warranted in holding 
on to same for a fair living margin of profit as the 
output this winter will not warrant anyone’s figuring 
that he is going to be able to produce material the 
balance of this winter at prices sufficiently low to war- 
rant his sacrificing his seasoned stock. 

‘*The company that disposes of its material early this 
year will be the one that makes the least money. You 
have held on patiently for a living margin during the 
depression—now why be too anxious to dispose of your 
stock when much better times are coming? 


Co-operation Needed in Making Reports. 


‘*T ean not help but call to the members’ attention the 
necessity of hearty codperation on the part of each and 
every member in the furnishing to our secretary at 
his request complete reports of stock on hand at various 
times. I know that this works considerable labor in 
your office, but the interest taken by all of our members 
in these reports is surprising, and in order to work the 
best results we must have complete reports. I would 
suggest to our members that a resolution be passed for- 
bidding the secretary to furnish a tabulated report to 
any of our members who have not participated in the 
making of said report. The point I wish to bring out is, 
if you are going to remain a member of our association 
give your hearty codperation to our secretary in his 
labors. Do not assume the position of merely paying 
your dues and securing all the information you can 
without being willing to assist in compiling said informa- 
tion. It would be better far for our organization to 
have twenty-five active members than to have thirty-five 
members and eight or ten of them inactive. 

‘*We have had this last year but one misfortune in 
our membership and that is the loss of our esteemed 
friend and colaborer, Ole Erickson, of Escanaba, a 
man whom we all loved and whose heart was always 
with us in our work; befitting resolutions were passed 
by our association and spread on our records. 

‘*T feel that we have been fortunate in securing as a 
secretary H. H. McKinney, who now holds this office. 
[ consider Mr. MeKinney unusually well qualified for 
the position he is now holding, having had a number of 
years of practical experience in the handling of cedar 
as also having spent a number of years in newspaper 
work. Mr. McKinney is giving his undivided attention 
to our association work. His office is open at all times 
to our members, and I trust that you will encourage 
him in his work by giving him your hearty support. 
It is the intention this year to have Mr. McKinney make 
calls at various of our association members’ yards and 
thus familiarize himself with the general production 
end of the business, and I would suggest that the 
directors at an early meeting lay outa trip. for Mr. 
McKinney to_makeystertly, after the first of February. 


e 


‘*T wish to thank the committee members for the time 
that they*have put in on assoeiation work .and.trust 
that their interest will increase from year to year. 

‘*T thank you for your attention and wish one and all 
a happy and prosperous New Year.’’ 


Mr. Benham moved that the address be accepted and 
spread on the association minutes. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary H. H. McKinney then read his annual re- 
port, as follows: 


My report for 1909 is necessarily somewhat brief from the 
fact that my term of office has extended over only a small 
portion of the time, about three and one-half months. In 
going over the records of the office I find that the year has 
been a quiet one as far as association work is concerned, 
caused no doubt by the dullness of the cedar market and 
the lack of business activity, which makes work for the 
secretary. As a change for the better seems to be on the 
way, the office will no doubt be of more service to the mem- 
bers during the present year and it will be my aim, if 
reappointed to the position of secretary, to make the office 
of increasing vaiue to the members. 

During the portion of the year covered by M. O. Nelson, 
as secretary, the most important work was the issuance of 
the freight rate book with Rexton, Mich., as a basis. He 
issued reports on poles shipped during January, February, 
March, April and May, and a report of poles on hand April 
1 and a market report. On July 1 he issued a report of 
stocks on hand at that date as compared with the previous 
year. He had a number of calls for inspection of disputed 
shipments and in each case was able to furnish an inspector 
and reach an adjustment of the claims. 

Since entering upon my term of office there has been but 
one call for a report of stocks on hand, outside of the Jan- 
uary 1, 1910, report. ‘The October report, while not wholly 
satisfactory on account of the small number of reports re- 
ceived, twenty-three out of the thirty-four members replying, 
we were able by comparison with reports made by the same 
parties on July 1 to show in a measure how much stock 
had been moved during July, August and September. 


Many Freight Rate Changes. 

Numerous changes have been made in the last three 
months in the tariffs governing our freight rate book. This 
necessitated checking up the entire book and issuing correc- 
tions to cover the changes. In Kansas the changes affected 





T. M. PARTRIDGE, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
President of Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association. 


75 percent of the points covered by our book and a correc- 
tion sheet covering the entire state was issued. The cor- 
rection sheet under date of October 1 also covered a number 
of towns in Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and South Dakota. In checking up the book numerous typo- 
graphical errors were found, as well as numerous changes 
in the rates to points in Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota. A correction sheet cov- 
ering these changes was issued December 1. During Decem- 
ber neW tariffs were issued by the “Soo,” covering points 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago & 


North-Western railroads in Illinois and Wisconsin, effective _ 


January 10, and an amendment was issued by the Western 
Trunk Lines covering a few points in Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, effective January 1. A correction sheet covering 
these points has already been sent you. 


Few Calls for Inspection. 

I have had up to date but three calls for inspection and 
all by firms not members of the association. me was at 
Blackwell, Okla., where an inspector was secured through 
the kindness of the Western Electric Company. This matter 
has not yet been fully settled. The second inspection was 
at Comfrey, Minn., where a car of poles was in dispute. 
This inspection was made by the secretary and a report 
furnished the parties interested. The third inspection was 
made at Chicago, Ill., by an inspector located at that point. 

During 1909 six firms withdrew from the association, 
either on account of business changes or going into branches 


of the lumber trade apart from. the cedar business. They » 


were Francis Beidler & Co., Itasca Cedar Company, 
William Mueller Company, L. R. Martin, Raber & Watson 
and the Republic Lumber Company. 

hree firms were taken into the association: The Backus- 
Judd Lumber & Cooperage Company, the Crawford Cedar 
Company and the Republic Lumber Company, making a net 
loss of three for the year. The association at present con- 
sists of thirty-two members. 

The call for the freight rate books has not been very 
brisk, there still being a stock of about 500 on hand in the 
secretary's Office. 

Periodical Stock Reports. 


You have had handed you today a report of white cedar 
stocks on hand January 1, 1910, as compared with January 
1, 1909; also a report of the estimated cut for the present 
season as compared with a year ago. 

The statement handed you this morning, while it is the 
best we could get, may not be wholly satisfactory. The 
principal reason is that aie difference in the number of 
members who made reports @ year ago and this year is 
large. Last year you had thirty-one members reporting, 
this yeam/tbut twenty-six. »Howeyer, it, covers the greater 
part of stocks on hand. You can rea see that with so 
many reports missing you do not get a first class comparison 
between the two reports. Every effort has been made to 
have all the members send in reports and get them to the 
office in time to make a satisfactory compilation, which can 
not be done if they are not received until the day of the 


annual meeting. The call for reports was sent out early in 
December, with a request that they be sent in time for com- 
pilation for the meeting. This call was followed up by 
other requests, and many of the members made it a point 
to get the reports to the office in ample time. Some did not 
report at all, and others came in so late that they could 
not be used and have the report ready for presentation at 
the meeting. 

After several years’ work on the part of Mr. Nelson, your 
former secretary, he succeeded in getting enough reports to 
form a good foundation for comparison with the year be- 
fore of stocks on hand at regular times for asking for the 
same. This comparison will be of little or no good if the 
members will not send their reports when asked for them. 
The secretary can not compel the members to furnish re- 
ports, but it would seem that if the reports are of any 
value, some of the members should make more of an effort 
to comply with the request and not lose the good foundation 
already built up. It is not doing justice to those who send 
in their reports to have part of the records missing. 


On motion of T. M. Partridge the report of the sec- 
retary was accepted and ordered spread on the minutes. 
On further motion by H. 8S. Gilkey the secretary was in- 
structed to copy and send his report to all members. 


Report of Treasurer. 


Treasurer W. T. Thomas then presented his report, 
as follows: 











Balance on Land January, 1909.................. $1,083.16 
Se NOD. ONIN, 54-6 4.0.0.0 s104.0.6.0' 50 b's 010 25.00 
BMacehved MeMPHCSNIM GUS... .wccccccccrcoccoces 2,625.00 
SE Nb 620 nok 05045-46050 S05 04 se ORO 51.50 
$3,784.66 

Disbursements as per vouchers................4. 2,578.03 
RIGOR POMUONG 34, ROAD. ois 00 cciccesicsceces $1,206.63 


On motion of Mr. Benham the report of the treasurer 
was accepted and ordered placed on file. 

Reporting for the committee on freight rate book, Mr. 
Gilkey said that former Secretary Nelson and Secretary 
McKinney had kept the book uptodate, and suggested 
that no new rate book be gotten out for some time, as 
many rate changes are being made and will be made dur- 
ing the next few months. He said the secretary would 
continue to send out rate correction sheets. 

Reporting for the committee appointed to ask the 
Idaho cedar producers to codperate with the Northwest- 
ern association, President Clark said that Secretary Nel- 
son had visited Idaho and that he himself had been there, 
and upon investigation had found that the Idaho men 
were not inclined to join the organization, and he was 
convinced that the association would gain little by their 
doing so under existing conditions in Idaho. He believed, 
though, that the association should in some manner se- 
cure as accurate information as possible concerning Idaho 
stocks. 

On motion of Mr. Benham the report was accepted and 
the committee discharged. 

Secretary McKinney then read the list of regular 
committees, and they were asked to report at the after- 
noon session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2:30 p. m., when 
the reports of standing committees were received. 

J. W. Benham reported for the Legislative committee. 
He stated that the first of the year it took up the matter 
of tariff, trying to have the duty on cedar products made 
specific instead of ad valorem, but had not been able 
to accomplish anything. 

On motion of H. F. Partridge the report was accepted 
and placed on file. Mr. Benham also reported for the 
railroad committee and said Mr. Clark could make a 
statement as to the work of the committee. 

Mr. Clark stated that the railroad companies in 
Michigan had raised the minimum weight to a figure 
higher than the cars could be loaded. The state com- 
mission asked the association to have its members make 
tests, and it was found that the contention of the cedar- 
men was right. He asked H. P. Grover, of .Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to talk further on the subject. 
= Mr. Grover said he had attended conference with the 
state railroad commission. He said the Soo line had 
made a minimum of 30,000 pounds for tanbark in ears 
34 feet and longer, except to tanneries on its own line. 
He took it up with the state commission on the ground 
of discrimination and succeeded in getting a reduction 
to a 24,000-pound minimum, and got his claim paid on 
shipments of seventy-five cars of bark. He actepted 
Mr. Clark’s invitation to go before the commission on the 
matter of minimum on poles—36,000 pounds on cars 
36 to 40 feet long. Mr. Grover said it could be done, 
but could not always load the minimum of posts in a box 
ear. He thought the two questions should be separated, 
and a fair decision could be secured. The state com- 
mission is capable and will give a fair decision if given 
the facts. The boxcar minimum is too high. By 
judicious handling he thought it could be reduced to 
24,000. 

President Clark thanked Mr. Grover and suggested the 
appointment of a committee to follow up the matter— 
and to make a special effort to get the minimum on 
posts reduced—leaving poles out of the question. On 
motion the report of the whilroad committee was ac- 
cepted and ordered spread on the minutes. 

J. E. Gerish reported for the post and shingle com- 
mittee and said a number of members were not using 
the Rexton basis—still using Hermansville rates. The 
Rexton basis was satisfactory and should be supported. 
Some comment had been made on new weights of posts, 
but he thought it was generally satisfactory. 

Speaking on the Rexton basis question W. B. Thomas 
said some post men were using three bases—Rexton, 

Hermansville and f. 0. b. He believed that as long 2s 
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the Rexton basis had been adopted by the association 
all members should use it. 

H. S. Gilkey said that while it did not make very 
much difference what basis was used, as posts were 
largely sold delivered, yet members should use the same 
basis—the Rexton, and that the rate books are made on 
that basis and members should use it. 

M. K. Bissell was opposed to the Rexton basis a year 
ago when it was established and had not used it in all 
cases, though he had used it to some extent, and be- 
lieved it was best to use it—since it had been adopted 
and was used in making the rate book of the association. 

T. M. Partridge thought all the Minneapolis members 
were using the Rexton basis and that it had been 
satisfactory. 

T. P. Bradley said that with one or two exceptions 
his concern had stuck to the Rexton basis and thought 
it the proper thing to do. On motion the report of the 
post and shingle committee was accepted and ordered 
filed. : 

A. T. Naugle reported for the pole committee that 
there was a material reduction in the stocks of poles on 
hand now and a year ago. This reduction amounts to 
fully 20 percent. ‘The report was accepted and placed on 
file. 

Mr. Benham moved that the secretary prepare and 
send to members a comparative statement of the esti- 
mates of production last year and this together with the 
names of those who made the estimates last year and 
this—the statement to be made by districts. The motion 
was accepted and the secretary was so instructed. 

On motion of A. T. Naugle it was decided that in the 
future reports of the stocks the various sizes—20- and 25- 
foot and longer—be kept separate. The report of the 
pole committee was then adopted and ordered placed 
on file. 

Reporting for the inspection committee H. 8. Gilkey 
said a number of inspections had been made and settled 
satisfactorily so far as he knew. He asked for instruc- 
tions as to whether application for inspection should go 
to the secretary’s office or to the chairman of the in- 
spection committee. He did not believe that inspections 
should be made for parties not members of the associa- 
tion. Mr. McKinney is capable of making inspections 
and he should make them when they are in his territory. 

Mr. Benham moved that hereafter it be the exclusive 
duty of the inspection committee to have charge of all 
inspections and determine whether or not applications 
for inspection should be complied with—and that in- 
spections be made only for members of the association. 

Mr. Worcester thought that application for inspection 
should be made through the secretary’s office. 

Mr. Benham withdrew his motion after it appeared 
that sentiment was not strongly in favor of such a 
decision. 

Mr. Worcester then moved that rules governing in- 
spection be amended so that all applications for inspec- 
tion be made through the secretary’s office and that 
the inspection shall be made by regularly appointed -in- 
spectors and that inspection be made only for associa- 
tion members. 

Mr. Partridge offered an amendment to the effect that 
the inspection committee be empowered to exercise its 
discretion as to the advisability of making inspections 
for nonmembers. On rising vote the amendment was 
lost. The original motion made by Mr. Worcester was 
then carried. 

Mr. Worcester asked for privilege, which was granted, 
to incorporate in his motion provision that members 
desiring inspections forward amounts to cover necessary 
expenses of inspectors in advance of inspection. 

Under the head of new business L. A. Page spoke of 
the organization for purposes of weighing by about 





fifteen members shipping from the Minnesota and Inter- | 


national railroad, and suggested that the secretary handle 
this work, and that he also take up the question of check 
weighing and maintaining check weighers wherever a 
number of shippers are so located as to use any one 
scale. 


Mr. Worcester moved that a committee be appointed 
and empowered to prepare a set of rules governing the 
matter of check weighing and providing for weighing 
inspectors, the expense to be apportioned among members 
according to the service given, and report to the board 
of directors for definite action. 

This is intended to provide a means for securing in- 
formation as to the correctness of weights, the condition 
of cars ete. 

Suspending action on Mr. Worcester’s motion for a 
time; it was decided, on motion of Mr. Page, that the 
association at once take over the supervision of the 
Minnesota and International weighing district. Mr. 
Worcester’s motion was put to a vote and adopted. 

On motion of W. C. Moss the secretary was instructed 
to send out weekly reports to members notifying them 
of changes in tariffs. 

President Clark then appointed the following nomi- 
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nating committee to report at the Wednesday morning 
session : 

H. 8S. Gilkey, chairman; J. C. Kirkpatrick, T. P. 
Bradley, J. W. Benham, C. H. Worcester. 

The meeting was adjourned until 11 a. m. Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION 


Meeting called to order at 11 a. m. 

Mr. Gilkey, chairman of nominating committee, re- 
ported the following names as the recommendation -of 
the committee as officers for the ensuing year: 

President—T. M. Partridge, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vice president—J. E. Gerish, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—W. B. Thomas, Manistique, Mich. 

Director for one year—H. 8. Gilkey, Minneapolis. 

Director for two years—E. L. Clark, Chicago. 

Director for three years—L. A. Page, jr., Minneapolis. 


On motion of Mr. Gilkey, duly seconded and carried, 
the secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the 
officers named, which was done. 

Mr. Partridge, the new president, was escorted to the 
chair and assumed charge of the proceedings. 

On motion of Mr. Worcester a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. Clark, the retiring president, for the zeal 
manifested during his term of office. 

On motion of Mr. Naugle, the secretary was in- 
structed to send to P. W. Raber, who leaves February 
5 for a trip around the world, a telegram expressing 
the best wishes of the association for a pleasant journey 


and safe return, to be delivered to the ship on the date 
of sailing from San Francisco. 

Upon Mr. Worcester’s motion, the railroad committee 
were instructed to forward to the Interstate Railroad 
Commission, a set of resolutions commending the mi- 
nority report of Judge Prouty of the commission, rela- 
tive to the matter of Tap lines. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


THE BANQUET. 


The fourteenth annual banquet of the Northwestern 
Cedarmen’s Association was held Tuesday evening, 
January 11, in the east room of the mezzanine floor of 
the La Salle hotel, and, for elaborateness of entertain- 
ment, was fully up to the standard set by this organiza 
tion in years past. The decoration scheme was cedar 
boughs and carnations, the former breathing of the 
cedar forests of the north. The dinner was excellent 
and everyone present thoroughly enjoyed it from oysters 
to coffee. The evening’s entertainment was replete with 
novelties of all kinds, not the least of which was the 
‘*Cedarmen’s Song for 1910,’’ the local color of which 
was greatly appreciated by the friends and even by the 
victims themselves. 

For the entertainment of the visitors, the Valentine 
Clark Company, the C. H. Worcester Company, Naugle 
Pole & Tie Company, Joyce-Watkins Company, Perley 
Lowe & Co., and the Bay de Noquet Company had sub- 
scribed to a fund and secured for the evening the Ben- 
son orchestra and several high class vaudeville artists. 
Business cares were thrust aside for the nonce and all 
present became young again and joined in the singing 
with such a vim that it undoubtedly was a great aid to 
digestion. About midnight the lumbermen and their 
friends joined hands and sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’’ and 
every one present voted it the most successful banquet 
ever held by the organization. 


Those Present. 


E. L. Clark, Chicago; Valentine-Clark Co. 

H.: H. McKinney, Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary. 

William Mueller, Hermansville, Mich.; Wisconsin Land & 
Lbr. Co. 

T..P. Bradley, Duluth, Minn.; Duluth Log Co. 

H. M. Dixon, Cloquet, Minn.; Cloquet Tie & Post Co. 

L. A. Page, Minneapolis, Minn.; Page & Hill Co. 

W. C. Moss, Minneapolis, Minn. ; McCulloch & Moss Lbr. Co. 

H. 8S. Gilkey, Minneapolis, Minn.; Pendleton & Gilkey. 

W. S. Patch, Menominee, Mich.; Crawford Cedar Co. 

J. E. Gerich, Milwaukee, Wis. : MacGillis & Gibbs Co. 

. C. Kirkpatrick, Escanaba, Mich.; National Pole Co. 

H. W. Reade, Escanaba, Mich.; National Pole Co. 

‘.. H. Worcester, Chicago; C. H. Worcester Co. 

W. T. Watkins, Chicago; Deer River Lbr. Co. 

R. A. Griffin, New York, N. Y.; Western Electric Co. 

W. P. Bowring, Chicago; C. H. Worcester Co. 

E. C. Norton, Escanaba, Mich.; Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

J. C. Kenny, Chicago; Western Electric Co. 

S. H. Gillette, Escanaba, Mich.; National Pole Co. 

George E. King, Minneapolis, Minn.; Pendleton & Gilkey. 

A. R. Joyce, Chicago; Joyce-Watkins Co. 

H. F. Partridge, Chicago; T. M. Partridge Lbr. Co. 

Kicker Van Metre, Chicago; Joyce-Watkins Co. 

George Simpson, Janesville; Pendleton & Gilkey. 

George King, Janesville; Pendleton & Gilkey. 

Lester G. Heron, Chicago; Perley Lowe & Co. 

Arthur Hahn, Chicago. 

E. H. Valentine, Chicago. 

T. B. Conover, Chicago; Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 

E. D. Beeson, Chicago; Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 

Edward B. Ellicott, Sanitary District ; electrical engineer. 

Edward K. Orr, Chicago; Brown Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Theodore F. Reese, Chicago; Valentine-Clark Co. 

R. L. Bayne, Chicago; Valentine-Clark Co. 

W. 8S. Palmer, Chicago; Valentine-Clark Co. 

F. W. Werner, Joyce-Watkins Co. 

T. W. Stromberg, Kellogg 8S. & 8S. Co. 

M. H. Sperry, Chicago; Kellogg 8. & 8. Co. 
Lbr. Co. 

T. M. Partridge, Minneapolis, Minn. ; T. M. Partridge Lbr. Co. 

H. F. Partridge, Minneapolis, Minn. ; T. M. Partridge Lbr. Co. 

J. W. Benham, Chicago; Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 

A. T. Naugle, Chicago; Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 

Joe Naugle, Chicago; Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 

M. H. Coolidge, Minneapolis, Minn.; Coolidge-Schussler Co 

W. B. Thomas, Manistique, Mich.; White Marble Lime Co. 

M. MacLeod, Nahma, Mich.; Bay de Noquet Co. 

Hall L. Brooks, Tomahawk, Wis.; Hall L. Brooks Co, 

M. K. Bissell, Escanaba, Mich. ; Erickson & Bissell. 


~ 
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ST, LOUIS LUMBERMEN IN MONTHLY CLUB MEETING. 


Business Set Aside for an Instructive Dissertation on Banking—Routine Matters Briefly Treated—Committee Reports and Resolutions. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 12.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
St. Louis held its monthly meeting and dinner at the 
Mercantile Club, Tuesday evening, and there was a large 
attendance. H. Huttig, president of the Third National 
bank and president of the Huttig Sash & Door Company, 
delivered an address on banking. President O’Reilly, 
after calling the meeting to order, said that the regular 
order of business would’ be dispensed with, and then intro- 
duced Mr. Huttig. 


How a Bank May Build Up Its Deposits. 


Mr. Huttig, after a few introductory remarks, spoke 
as follows: 

It is hardly necessary to say that I shall not measure 
up to the subject of this article. The scope thereof is 
too broad and comprehensive, and there are so many 
roads leading to the same destination that one man’s 
methods and one man’s opinions can not fully cover the 
field. However, I shall be glad to give you the result 
of my observations and experience. 

I shall proceed on the assumption that certain funda- 
mental virtues exist in a given bank management; that 
is to say, we will take it for granted that a banker is 
honest, truthful and competent. Without honesty of act 
and purpose he can have no enduring success, as the 
banking business is essentially one which demands and 
requires the confidence of the public, and this confidence 
ean only be secured by proper performances in public 
and private life, of the officers and employees. Truth- 
fulness, the twin brother of honesty, is, of course, equally 
essential, but these qualifications must be augmented and 
supplemented by ability and a natural adaptation for the 
work. The officers of the bank must have a natural 
aptitude for the respective positions they occupy in the 
institution. Those who comeein contact with the deposit- 
ing and borrowing patrons must be peculiarly fitted for 
their positions. They must have the affability and mixing 
qualities of the politician; the shrewd and calculating 
characteristics of the good merchant; the precision and 
accuracy of the lawyer, and the tact and resourcefulness 
of the diplomat. 

Nowhere are kindness and gentleness appreciated more 
than in a banking institution. 

Kindness and Courtesy Potent Factors. 

Especially is this true of the borrowing -class of cus- 
tomers. Men are generally very sensitive on the subject 
of their credit standing, and the good banker will use 
tact in treating with his institution’s borrowers, par- 
ticularly with those whose applications for loans he is 
forced to decline. It is, therefore, very necessary that 
the Wanker be a close student of human nature, and 
that he be sufficiently alert and interested in his occupa- 
tion to turn to good account his constant contact with 
his patrons. Kindly consideration of their wants and 
requirements, even if it is not desirable to grant such 
requests, is sowing seed that will ultimately make for a 
bountiful harvest. In no other business do the graces 
and little courtesies count for so much as in the banking 
room, and the well managed institution will have all its 
departments filled by men of polite and courteous de- 
meanor. This naturally leads up to the question whether 
the qualities that go to make up a successful banker must 
be innate, or can be acquired. I am decidedly of the 
opinion that many of the qualifications for success in 
the banking field can be obtained by training and educa- 
tion; admitting, however, the natural superiority of the 
man who is so fortunate as to possess the banking tem- 
perament. By this I mean one endowed with an even 
temper, patience and considerateness. The banker often 
fails properly to enter into the spirit of his customers’ 
wishes and requirements, and still more frequently does 
not give due consideration to their minor wants and 
complaints. The wise banker will gain the good will 
and coéperation of his customers by a broad and liberal 
policy which will indicate to the patrons the desire of 
the management to do all it consistently can in their 
interests, and not to have its acts directed along the 
line of greatest profits with the least possible service. 

Promptness in Decision Essential. 

A prominent merchant who has had extensive experi- 
ence with banks and bankers told me he considered the 
most important element in a successful bank management 
to be promptness in handling applications for loans. He 
avers more friends are made by a prompt answer, even 
though it is not always in harmony with the desires of 
the applicant, than by any other single cause. He con- 
tends that indecision and delay in treating with the 
borrower produce the most dissatisfaction. It can be 
readily understood that the banker who is quick in his 
decisions must necessarily be thoroughly posted, not only 
as to the credit standing of his customers but also as 
to the value of their accounts, as well as the limitations 
that should be placed on the amount of accommodation 
to be extended by reason of the credit standing and 
average balances maintained. 


Bankers Should Inspire Confidence. 


Another very influential factor in the upbuilding of 
the bank is the treatment accorded customers, particu- 
larly borrowers, in times of distress and panic. The 
banker who shrewdly anticipates adverse conditions, and 
puts his institution in a position to take the usual good 
care of its patrons in troublous times, is bound to secure 
not only the active codperation those favored but the 
general public confidence as well. Conservatism in mak- 
ing loans is also a confidence inspiring -factor, and right 
here I want to differentiate between conservatism and 
the ‘‘do nothing” policy. Many a worthy and solvent 
merchant has been sent to his ruin by bankers whose 
conservatism consisted mainly of an indisposition to 
thoroughly and intelligently investigate the merchant’s 
business affairs, and to note the temporary causes pro- 
ducing his credit congestion.. The good banker appre- 
ciates the important relation he bears to the business 
community with which he is identified, and will not con- 
sult his own pleasure and convenience in the extension of 
credits to the detriment and loss of those merchants he 
has accepted as customers, and with whom he has estab- 
lished a relationship of interdependence, the nature of 
which finds no parallel in other business connections. 

The fairminded banker will not accept any account in 
which he has not full confidence, and to which he does 
not intend. to give proper support and treatment. It 
accordingly, follows that a bank gets its most substantial 
growth through the extension of proper and fair treatment 
to its customers. The deposits of a bank are created 
largely by its loans. Their interdependence is therefore 
very apparent. The banker who is constantly saying 

no” finally finds his institution in liquidation by a 
steady reduction in deposits. On the other hand, the 
banker who has always a ready “yes” may find his 
institution bankrupt through the loan department because 
of unwisely made loans. ‘The art of it all is proper dis- 
crimination in the lending of the bank’s funds. 


Knowledge and Enthusiasm Important. 


Confidence in one’s. self, which is to be attained by a 
study and knowledge of the work in hand, is all im- 


portant, but egotism and an attitude of “knowing it all’ 
must not be mistaken for self-confidence. Enthusiastic 
interest in the bank’s affairs and its progress and growth 
stimulate the coéperation of one’s friends and customers. 
Everyone likes to help the climbing and struggling fellow, 
but people turn with indifference from the man who takes 
on an atmosphere of repose and self-satisfaction. , 

I know of nothing more consequential in connection 
with the qualifications which make for success in a 
banker than precision in thought and in action. And this 
involves the ability to concentrate one’s thoughts on the 
immediate subject in hand. Mistakes are made pri- 
marily because of the lack of concentration, thorough- 
ness and exactness, and in view of the fact that the 
banker meets and treats with a great variety of tempera- 
ments and dispositions in the people with whom he comes 
in contact, he must be able quickly to shift his attention 
and interest from one person and subject to another. 

The character and standing of the officers and directors 
are fully reflected in the reputation. of the bank; in fact, 
the bank’s standing in the community will be no better 
nor worse than that of its management. The directors 
of the bank should be selected from the commercial cir- 
cles of the city or town, and should be men of high 
mercantile standing and good qualifications as business 
men. Special knowledge of the banking business is not 
essential—this should be supplied by the active officers 
of the bank. 


Change in Attitude of Bank Officials. 


Perhaps in no other pursuit of wealth have the meth- 
ods of obtaining same changed so materially during the 
last, say fifteen years, as in banking. The time was 
when a bank’s officials could, and did, sit in comfortable 
chairs in their secluded offices, their chief duty being to 
give counsel and advice, not being disturbed by the pub- 
lic if they could possibly avoid it; waiting for the ac- 
counts to come to their institution without much, if any, 
solicitation on their part; for competition as we regard 
it today, was very little in evidence. Visit one of the 
modern banking structures in the large cities today, 
and compare its arrangement with the one of bygone 
days. Observe, if you please, the open offices of the 
officials, their accessibility to the people, and notice the 
officials themselves chatting pleasantly with their visitors, 
as if they had no other thing to engage their time and 
attention but to be agreeable to the men before them. 
Stand around a while and see how simple it is to gain 
an audience with even the highest official in the bank. 
For, ne matter on how trivial a mission one may have 
called, he is at least entitled to a hearing, is the axiom of 
the successful banker. True, this does not mean that 
one having an unimportant matter to present may have 
the privilege of remaining and discussing it as long as 
the person with a large bank balance he wants to bring 
over to the institution. But he is heard, not only for 
the sake of the courtesy due him, but also because of the 
potent fact that in banking as in other lines of business, 
“Bread cast on the waters may return after many days.”’ 

Then go back with me to the day when. bankers en- 
sconced themselves behind stout walls of mahogany, and 
it was necessary to go down a line of lackeys, handing 
out one’s card for inspection, finally having it sometimes 
carried through to the “powers that be’”’ for considera- 
tion, and sometimes only receiving word that the official 
was not to be disturbed. In those days it was undig- 
nified to solicit business for the bank—if one were not 
inclined to bring it to you without solicitation then some- 
one else was welcome to it. The fact that the bank’s 
officers are accessible and easy of approach demonstrates 
forcibly that every one of them is fast realizing the value 
of personality in the banking business, for I might say 
that ins no other business do personal friendships count 
for so much as they do in banking. . 


How Banking Differs from Other Pursuits. 


In mercantile pursuits the merchants may make a re- 
duction in price to a prospective customer to secure his 
custom, may offer a better or quite as good an article 
for less money than his competitor. But the banker 
deals in money, the same kind of money all over the 
United States, neither better nor worse than that of his 
neighbor’s. The interest rates are fixed by competition 
and the law of supply and demand, while collection 
charges are usually arranged by clearing house associa- 
tions, and the principal inducement the banker has to 
offer a man whose account he is desirous of having is to 
pledge his personal attention to the business if it is 
brought to his institution. Thus in the last analysis the 
account hinges on the personal equation involved, and 
consequently it behooves the officers, tellers and clerks, 
likewise directors and stockholders, to make as many 
friends as possible for the bank, in order to exercise one 
of the most influential factors in banking. 


Bankers Must Be Men of Affairs. 

Not content with merely sitting in the banking room 
waiting for people to seek him out, the modern banker, 
keenly alert to the duties devolving on him by reason 
of his position in the community, interests himself in its 
public life. He becomes prominent in its affairs, ident- 
fies himself with its best clubs, cultivates the society of 
well known people, entertains, and thus broadens his 
career and his usefulness as a successful citizen and 
banker. Indirectly, his institution becomes better known 
and profits thereby. 

The banking business is necessarily one of routine, and 
extravagances and extremes have no place in a conserva- 
tive bank management. It also follows that brilliancy 
of intellect and great talent count for less than wisdom 
and common sense, and in considering the influences 
which assist in the upbuilding of bank deposits the first 
essential is that soundness of management that can only 
emanate from a fully supply of common sense and good 
judgment. 

The Power of Publicity. 


The publicity resulting from advertising the bank’s 
condition from time te time, and relating to its facilities 
and growth, is most desirable, but as a rule the bank is 
not the gainer by promiscuous comment growing out of 
incidents and accidents. And this naturally leads up to 
the question of,advertising. Some one has aptly said 
that “A well satisfied customer is the best advertise- 
ment a bank can have.”’ In addition to the customary 
newspaper and magazine advertisements, and circulariz- 
ing through the mails, a bank should have a representa- 
tive, preferably one of its officers, to attend the annual 
meeting of state bankers’ organizations in the territory 
from which it secures its business, also the various group 
meetings of bankers in the nearby territory. At these 
conventions and gatherings of bankers, the representa- 
tives of the different banks have opportunities for form- 
ing acquaintances, strengthening friendships that already 
exist, and keeping in touch with their institutions’ cus- 
tomers; also to secure new: business by pointing out the 
advantages of their banks’ facilities, and bargain- for 
reciprocal collection arrangements with prospective cus- 
tomers. The ability of the city banker to offer a good 
volume of collections to the country banker is one of the 
principal inducements to that banker to change his 
account to the soliciting bank. 

A commodious and well appearing banking room, con- 


taining all the modern facilities and devices, proves an 
attractive inducement to the prospective customer. In 
fact, a pretentious bank buiking and elegant quarters 
are a standing advertisement for a bank, but it is un- 
necessary to dwell on such selicvident facts. 


Consolidation as a Factor of Growth. 


Another and frequently indulged in method of increas- 
ing deposits is that occasionec. by the consolidation or 
absorption of banks, and some of the largest institutions 
in the big cities of the country have attained their size 
and prominence as the result of such a merger of inter- 
ests. As a rule these consoliditions are effected without 
much loss of business; that is to say, the deposits of the 
absorbed bank are retained by the purchasing one. There 
is no objection to this form of building up deposits; how- 
ever, the greatest credit should be given to that bank 
management which builds up its business without the 
absorption of, or consolidation with, any other institution. 

A commercial bank should remain aloof from every 
form of speculation. It should avoid underwriting and 
promotion syndicates, both as to its active participation 
in, or extending its aid by the loan of money. It should 
give the best that is in it to the upholding and upbuild- 
ing of the commercial business of its community and lend 
its facilities for crop gathering and moving purposes. 


Bankers’ Qualifications Epitomized. 


To summarize, in order that the bank may build up 
its deposits, it is necessary that the institution’s man- 
agement be made up of honest and competent men; 
that they have an aptitude for their respective positions; 
that they combine the qualities of the good merchant 
with those of the lawyer and politician; that they be 
kind and considerate in their dealings with their cus- 
tomers, giving an attentive ear to the applicants for 
eredit, as well as to the complainant of illtreatment. A 
thorough knowledge of the business in hand, coupled with 
promptness in decision in treating with the customers’ 
applications for loans, count for much. The banker must 
be a student of political economy, and must be able to 
apply its principles to his business in such a manner as 
to utilize the experiences of the past in his analysis of 
present conditions, and what it portends for the future. 
A good banker appreciates his relations to the business 
community and must be more than the receiver and 
lender of money. In times of panic and distress he must 
come to the aid of deserving customers and prevent the 
failure of any solvent ones. He should be identified with 
those things that tend to the upbuilding, physically, 
morally and intellectually, of his community, and he 
should, to a reasonable extent, enter the social life of 
the city in which he resides. In brief, a composite pic- 
ture of a successful banker would show a combination 
of moral worth, intellectuality, financial and commercial! 
ability, amiability, tactfulness, cordiality, patience and 
unfailing courtesy. 


When Mr. Huttig had finished, J. A. Freeman, of the 
Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, moved that the club 
extend a rising vote of thanks to Mr. Huttig for his 
interesting talk. 

President O’Reilly, before putting the motion, called 
on 8. H. Fullerton, the well known lumberman, president 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, and one of 
the directors of the Third National bank, who said that 
any eulogy of a banker always met with his aprpoval. 
President O’Reilly put the question and the motion 
carried. 

T. W. Fry, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, said that he had just learned of the 
death of George Stoneman, of Stoneman & Zearing, of 
Duvall’s Bluff. He moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions on his death and the motion 
carried. 

The regular order of business was then taken up. 

The membership committee reported the following for 
membership, and they were elected unanimously: 


Cc. C. Curry, of the G. W. Gates Lbr. Co., Portland, Ore 
E. M. Cain, of the E. M. Cain Lbr. Co. 

E. M. Hubbard, of the Tiger Tail Mill & Land Co. 

W. H. Sumption, of the Robinson Lbr. Co. 

Walter S. Grant, of Grayson-McLeod Lbr. Co. 


Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Company, 
chairman of the entertainment committee, reported that 
as the picnic given last summer was so successful the com- 
mittee had decided to give another. 


Report of Traffic Committee. 


R. F. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company, 
chairman of the traffic committee, reported in part as 
follows: 


At the December meeting a motion made that the 
Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis indorse the stand taken 
by the City Council of St. Louis on the abolition of the 
so called ‘“‘Arbitrary’”’ in connection with certain legis!a- 
tion granting the Terminal Railroad Association the use 
of streets and alleys failed of adoption and was referred 
to this committee. 

We have applied ourselves diligently to the considera- 
tion of this important subject and for the purpose oc! 
obtaining information, and to do all parties justice, wé« 
together called on Mr. Councilman . Schutz, J. L. 
Penney, traffic manager, Terminal Railroad Association. 
and Speaker of the House Edward R. Bombauer. Al! 
these gentlemen answered fully and freely our questions 
which in the case of Mr. Penney we had reduced to writ- 
ing to the number of seven, and to these written answer 
was made. From these conferences we believe we can 
state the following facts: 

here is no charge of any kind collected from th: 
public by the Terminal company on freight crossing th 
river, either shipped from or destined to points outsid: 
of the so called 100-mile limit. ’ 

On business from or to points inside the 100-mile limit 
the shipper or consignee pays a charge on from 15 to < 
percent of this tonnage, and about 70 percent of this per- 
centage consists of coal. On the other 85 percent of this 
tonnage the carrying railroad pays the Terminal company 
for the transfer. 

Switching charges for an intracity movement of car- 
load freight are cheaper in St. Louis than any other cit) 
in the United States. 4 : 

The growing commerce of St. Louis needs the increasec 
terminal facilities provided by the acquisition of the 
Rankin tract, and needs them at once. 

The Terminal Railroad Association owes: to the city the 
fulfillment of certain pledges made.at various, dates in 
the past, which pledges they are ready to carry out. 

i these facts we arrive at the following conclu- 
sions: 

The present so called ‘“‘Arbitrary’’ charges actually and 
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relatively are small and unimportant as a hindrance to 
the growth and prosperity of our city. 

They could never be entirely done away with and their 
partial abolishment would amount to confiscation of the 
property of some of the smaller coal roads. 

The offered compensation of the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation for the use of the streets and alleys of the 
Rankin tract is fair, and with this conclusion reached we 
recommend to the club that, on motion of a member, the 
tollowing resolution be passed: 


Resolution Proposed. 


Whereas, There will be introduced in the house of 
delegates in the near future a bill granting to the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association the use of the streets and 
alleys in the so called Rankin tract, in return for which 
the Terminal Railroad Association agrees to pay into 
the city treasury the following: 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars in lieu of the 
Clark avenue viaduct promised. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars in excess of 
the actual requirement for a passenger station in north 
St. Louis. 

Two hundred thousand dollars for the forty feet taken 
from Market street when building the Union station. 

And they also agree to put up a $50,000 station in 
north St. Louis and spend $500,000 in eliminating grade 
crossings of the Terminal company in the city as the 
street commissioner directs; and further, to pay $1,000,- 
000 for streets and alleys in the Rankin tract into the 
city treasury. 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis 
hereby expresses its desire that such a bill should pass 
our municipal assembly without insisting on the im- 
mediate abolition of the remaining so called ‘‘Arbitrary”’ 
charges at this time; 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s club, having full 
confidence in the capacity and integrity of the Munici- 
pal Terminals Commission, we look to that body to 
endeavor to obtain at as early date as possible such 
further reduction in the charges for bringing freight 
and passengers into and out of St. Louis as can be 
secured by fair and just means, until we trust the 
proposed municipal bridge will make this service as 
nearly gratis as can be done. 

Should this report be accepted by the club and the 
above resolutions pass, we suggest that a copy of this 
report and resolution be mailed to each member of the 
municipal assembly and to each of the civic and business 
organizations of St. Louis as well as to every newspaper 
of the city. Respectfully submitted, 

R. F. Krebs, Chairman, 
B. L. Van Cleave, 
J. W. Putnam, 

Traffic Committee. 


The questions put by the committee to J. L. Penney, 
traffic manager of the Terminal association, were in sub- 
stance as follows: 


1—Are charges of any kind paid by either shipper or 
consignee on freight crossing the river into St. Louis, 
shipments originating beyond the 100-mile limit? 

Answer—No. On all such traffic the rates are the same 
to St. Louis as to East St. Louis. 


2—Can you under the law make a distinction between 
charging for this service between freight terminating in 
St. Louis and freight destined beyond St. Louis? 
Answer—We can, but we do not. 


3—What charges are paid your company on freight en- 
tering St. Louis and originating inside the 100-mile limit 
and on what kind of freight? 

Answer—A proportion of our charge is paid by shipper 
or consignee on all traffic originated within the 100-mile 
limit. With the exception of coal, but a very small 
percent of traffic is handled on rates which are our full 
rates higher to St. Louis than to East St. Louis. The 
total average difference bases on four years’ business 


amounts to: 
ON BOM vise cc cd esscecdsesccsescdeaneases $679,918.90 
On . Other freignt....ccccccccecescccscess 117,707.19 
TD ons dithisetc00ensmesranaseaseieeas $797,626.09 


Our rate on lumber is 1% cents a hundred pounds. On 
coal, stone and similar commodities, the rate is 1 cent a 
hundred pounds. 

_ 4—What proportion of the last named kind of freight 
is consumed in St. Louis, and how much coal do you 
handle in one year? ce 

Answer—Of freight other than coal originated within 
the 100-mile limit and delivered to St. Louis, 568,000 tons 
a year. Of coal consumed in St. Louis, 3,374,000 tons. 
fotal coal tonnage for 1907, including railroad coal and 
coul going through to points west, 5,835,965 tons. 

>—What percentage of your gross earnings comes from 
connecting lines where the carrying road pays you for 
your service? 

\nswer—Between 80 and 85 percent. 

6—What is the charge for carrying passengers into St. 
Louis and does the passenger pay this in buying a ticket 
toe St. Louis? 

Answer—Can not say, as our charge is by the car, 
regardless of the number of passengers. This charge 
ranges from $1.50 a car on suburban traffic to $3 a car 
on other traffic. 

‘—Suppose you abolished the arbitrary, what percent 
would this reduce your gross earnings? "Would in such a 
case you have the right to charge switching and how 
much could this switching on coal and other freight be 
under the law? 

Answer—(a) In the sense that the abolition of the arbi- 
trary means that our charge shall be paid by the railroads 
Our gross earnings might not be affected. (b) We could 
net draw an imaginary line at which the railroad rate 
should stop, and charge switching from such line to des- 
Unation. We are compelled to make a rate from point 
“f origin with us to destination on our rails or point of 
delivery by us. 

The report brought on an animated discussion. 

Mr. Krebs said that it was not what the Terminal asso- 
ciation had done but what it would do. 

C. L. A. Beckers, of the Beckers-Schnell Lumber Com- 
pany, said that the passing of a resolution would not 
remedy matters, but the best thing would be to appoint 
« trafic man to suggest remedies. 

After a great deal of discussion, the report of the 

traffic committee was accepted and the resolution em- 
bodied in it was passed. 
_ Then followed the reading of several communications, 
including one in regard to resolutions adopted on the 
death of J. E. Defebaugh, of the AmmRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
A report of the auditing committee, inted at the last 
meeting, was read, showing the finances of the club to 
be all right. 


The meeting then adjourned, Guests of the evening 
were: §. H. Fullerton, pregi of the Lumber 
& Coal Company; A. G, | man, B. n, W. H. 


Sill, A. C. Johnson, Charles ©. Curry, A. E. Brooker and 
R. H. Hawes. 








ACTIVITY IN THE SOUTHWEST. 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Orders .Continue Throughout Holiday Period—Price 
Tone Better with Upward Tendency—Outlook Bright 
for Year’s Business. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11.—This week was devoted 
largely to the recovery of trade from the effects of the 
holiday season and the labors involved in closing up an 
old year’s business and beginning a new year. Prac- 
tically all branches of the trade are taking inventory 
and holding annual meetings. However, a steady flow 
of new business has gladdened the hearts of the lum- 
bermen. ‘Those who have already taken stock report 
a better year than they expected. The trade looks 
for a repetition of the good days of 1906 and is making 
plans accordingly. Traveling men called in for the 
holidays are taking to the road, with orders to get bet- 
ter prices or keep the stock. Thus the new year is 
starting out under auspicious circumstances, with nothing 
on the skyline to mar the brightness of the outlook. 

A well developed buying movement has already as- 
serted itself. There is a steady run of inquiry at this 
market, coming from all branches of the trade and form 
a widely distributed territory, showing that the revival 
of business is general. Retail lumber dealers throughout 
the country served by this market indicate by their 
inquiry that they are in the market for a deal of stock. 
Some appear to be short and are asking for immediate 
shipment. There is strong tendency to buy in large 
quantity at present prices, delivery to be prolonged for 
a considerable period. But this class of trade is finding 
few takers. Factory buying is picking up, considerable 
inquiry from this source coming into market. Factories 
are buying somewhat earlier this season on account of 
having more orders on their books than last year at 
this time. Car material is in strong call and demand is 
good for implement and vehicle stock. 

For some unexplained reason the mills have been 
having some trouble this week with the car supply. Cars 
have been scarce at some milling points and shipments 
have been held up in consequence. A survey of the 
mill yards reveals the fact that mill stocks are low and 
broken. Some mills that do not have a plentiful supply 
of logs in their ponds are handicapped in production, 
because the bad weather that has prevailed at milling 
points has interfered with logging. Owing to the cold 
snap that swept the producing belt, most of the mills 
this week had difficulty in mustering all hands for work. 
All these things have conspired to enforce curtailment 
of production. Some fear is expressed that it is going 
to be impossible to turn out dry lumber fast enough 
to meet trade requirements, and the influence of such 
a condition upon the price tone of the market is obvious. 

Local building indications are good. In spite of cold 
weather that has not been seen here in twenty years, 
there has been a steady gain in building permits. Yard 
dealers are looking for one of the liveliest springs on 
record. In anticipation of a big year, all shippers are 
piling up large stocks. Planing mills and box factories 
are laying in heavily. The sash and door houses are 
enjoying an uninterrupted run of special order work 
and are looking forward to a big trade. 


From the Yellow Pine Trade. 


George Miles and A. C. Ramsey, of the George W. 
Miles Timber & Lumber Company, came up from the 
mills this week to attend the annual meeting of the 
concern. They look for a big year. Frank J. Riefling, 
general sales manager for the company, met with a pain- 
ful accident this week. In taking down a bottle of 
carbolic acid from a medicine cabinet at his home the 
bottle fell from his hand and broke, spattering him 
with the burning acid. 

J. H. Graham, president of the Graham Lumber Com- 
pany, says that sales have improved since January 1}. 
Mr. Graham makes a specialty in cypress and red cedar 
shingles. 

That there is an improved demand for factory timber 
in St. Louis is attested by the Behrens Lumber Com- 
pany, which makes a special business in this line. In- 
quiries are numerous and sales more plentiful with the 
company. 

General Manager Sumption, of the Robinson Lumber 
Company, says that, although his concern is just be- 
ginning operations in this city, trade has been excep- 
tionally flattering. He expects a lively trade this year. 

J. F. Knebel, of the Guild, Knebel Lumber Company, 
reports that the demand for all items of yellow pine 
has increased since the first of the year. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg, Harris Lumber Company, 
states that if the volume of inquiry that is coming into 
market is any indication of future business, trade will 
be a record breaker this year. 

Frank Shields, of the I’. J. Shields Lumber Company, 
notes an increased call for all kinds of yellow pine 
and hardwood stock, with a decided improvement in 
prices. 

A. E. Silverthorne, of the Summit Lumber Company, 
reports his sales since the first of the year much im- 
proved. 

James Bemis, of the Ozan Lumber Company, reports 
inquiries more plentiful and sales better. 

Henry Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Company, 
states that retail trade is looking bright in St. Louis 
and that the wholesale outlook is more hopeful than it 


-has been in many a month. ‘ 
J. O. Pride reports improved business and a better 


price tone. 
T. W. Budde, of the Milne Lumber Company, says in- 


quiries are better and sales easier to make, with less 
demand for price concessions. 


~~ 
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MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Annual Roundup Shows 1909 Better than Supposed— 
Confidence Expressed in Prospects for 1910—Mill and 
Yard Stocks Low. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11.—This is a week of stock 
taking and annual elections. 

As a rule the story of the books is not as disappoint- 
ing as expected. There was actually a bigger and a 
better volume of business done than the trade was given 
credit for. Prices were on a low level all the year 
and the margins of profit were small, but the various 
concerns came out fairly well after all. 

A most hopeful feeling prevails regarding the future. 
Dealers here all say that a vast amount of inquiry is 
coming into market, a fair portion of which would make 
a good business if it materialized into actual sales. 
Inquiry is from all quarters and all branches of the 
trade, indicating that stocks are low and that there is 
a disposition to load up. Factories have more orders 
on their books than last year at this time and ‘they 
are making no effort to conceal their anxiety to stock 
up. Car material is in excellent demand. Implement 
and vehicle stock is up. The outlook in all lines is 
bright. 

Out in the producing belt the situation is not so 
bright. The Christmas holidays put a damper on pro- 
duction and this, with the bad season which has set 
in at the mills, makes it rather doubtful as to getting 
out plenty of dry stock. Mill stocks are reported low 
and broken and some trouble is reported over the car 
supply. With the demand steadily increasing and ship- 
ments unavoidably curtailed, prospects for fancy prices 
are excellent. 

Inventory at the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company’s yards shows that this concern did a 
very satisfactory business last year. E. H. Luehrmann, 
vice president: of the company, says that the whole hard- 
wood market is stiffening up wonderfully. The im- 
provement since the first of the year has been remark- 
able. Inquiries and orders are coming in freely and 
from all quarters. Prices have advanced on all stock 
items. Gum has strengthened up and Mr. Luehrmann 
predicts an unusually successful season for this wood. 

W. L. Jones, general sales manager for the Garetson, 
Greason Lumber Company, reports that trade is brisker 
since the first of the year. This concern is doing con- 
siderable business in railroad material. W. W. Dings 
is out on the Coast in the interest of this department. 

W. R. Chivvis reports a brisk call from foreign 
sources for walnut stock and that prices are fairly good. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says his concern did a fair business last year, 
as shown by the inventory. He reports that trade is 
active and bids fair to continue so. 

W. A. Bonsack reports that business looks brighter 
and he is expecting big things this year. 

R. E. Drake says business has taken on a decided 
spurt since the turn of the new year, with inquiries 
and orders brisk and prices advancing. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, reports that trade in his line, which 
is largely wagon stock, is very much more active and 
that prices are firming up. 

W. E. Keown, of the International Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says inquiries are more plentiful, with sales 
in fair proportion. 

Albert Behrens, general manager for the St. Louis 
Sash & Door Works, is confident that this year will 
be a big one in the millwork line. He says that prices 
have advanced and that the trade is more active. Mr. 
Behrens reports that his concern is having a remark- 
able trade on hardwood doors. 

The hardwood trade here was greatly shocked to 
learn of the sudden death of John Ransom, of Nash- 
ville, particulars of which were related in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week. Mr. Ransom had many warm 
friends in St. Louis, who are mourning his loss. 

That the-coming year will be a big one for the mill- 
work trade is the firm conviction of Henry Hafner, 
head of the Hafner Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Hafner is a close student of underlying conditions which 
affect his trade and he says that the events of the 
last few months have shaped themselves into a solid 
foundation upon which he feels that the millwork men 
are about to rear the biggest business that they have 
seen in years. Inquiries, Mr. Hafner says, are coming 
in from all quarters and there is considerable buying 
already. Prices are on the incline. Window glass has 
been up for some time and is about 33 1/3 percent higher 
than ninety days ago. There was a good advance in 
sash and door products recently and Mr. Hafner con- 
fidently looks for another sharp advance within ten 
days. Joe Hafner, in charge of the hardwood lumber 
end of the business, says business has been coming in 
nicely since the first of the year. 

Tom Powe, president of the Powe Lumber Company, 
says that nothing but big things are in sight for this 
year. He reports that inquiries and orders have been 
coming in briskly since the first of the year. The in- 
quiry comes from all quarters and the price tone on all 
hardwood items is much firmer. He believes am era of 
fancy prices is ahead for the lumbermen. 

Julius Scheve, of the Krebs, Scheve Lumber Company, 
says that the business outlook is bright. He reports a 
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big improvement in inquiries and orders since the first 
of the year. 

The Massengale Lumber Company held its annual 
meeting this week. J. RK. Massengale reports that his 
concern had a fair volume of business last year and he 
predicts a bright future for the business this year. 
The advance guard has already set in, inquiries coming 
from all quarters in considerable quantity just now. 

Roy Frye, of the William G. Frye Manufacturing 
Company, reports that the sash and door outlook is 
much brighter. Prices are going higher all the time and 
there is an increased volume of inquiries and orders from 
all sections. 

After spending the holidays at home and then super- 
intending inventory, E. W. Blumer, general sales man- 
ager for the Lothman Cypress Company, is about to 
take to the road on one of his regular selling trips. 
Mr. Blumer looks for a remarkable year in the cypress 
trade and he predicts fancy prices. Milling conditions 
are not encouraging at present. The bad season has set 
in and millmen have had considerable trouble keeping 
their men at work during the cold snap. Stocks are 
low and broken and production is not commensurate 
with demand. The Lothman Cypress Company’s in- 
ventory shows about 25,000,000 feet of stock on hand 
in the St. Louis yard. 

E. W. Wiese, vice president of the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Company, is one of the most optimistic lumber- 
men in St. Louis. He says that his pronounced optimism 
is the result of the remarkable strides that the hard- 
wood trade has been making lately. For more than a 
month trade has been picking up surprisingly. Since 
the first of the year a great volume of inquiry has been 
coming in, much of it resulting in good sales. The 
inquiry comes from all sections and from all branches 
of trade. All items are affected in the uplift. 

L. M. Borgess, general sales manager for the Steele 
& Hibbard Lumber Company, who has been staying 
home through the holidays, is taking to the road this 
week to sell lumber. Mr. Borgess says that inquiries 
have been coming in steadily for some time, particularly 
since the new year arrived. Actual sales have increased 
remarkably and on the whole he looks for one of the 
most prosperous seasons that the hardwood trade in 
general has seen. The annual meeting of the concern 
was held this week. 

A visitor this week of wide acquaintance in the hard- 
wood trade was R. M. Hodges, of Milwaukee, who came 
down to look the ground over and place some orders. 

A. J. Johnson, of the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber 
Company, of Mansfield, La., was a St. Louis visitor 
this week. 


FIBER BOX INTERESTS AT SAN ANTONIO. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11.—Although the long train of 
Pullmans bearing the Chicago constituency to the meeting 
of the Western Classification Committee at San Antonio, 
Tex., was almost a full hour late in pulling out of the 
Union passenger station at Chicago last night, the big 
Chicago & Alton mogul engine dragged its heavy load into 
St. Louis a full hour ahead of schedule time this morning. 
After icing, provisioning and changing engines the train 
got under way again without delay, preceded by a sister 
train bearing the St. Louis constituency, which left the 
St. Louis Union station a few minutes before. Both 
trains are making splendid headway for San Antonio, 
with a right of way over all other rolling stock. 

The Chicago section is carrying the main body of the 
Western Classification Committee, with petitioners for 
changes in freight classifications representing several lines 
of trade. Not the least of these is the delegation headed 
by Secretary C. A. Stafford, of the National Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association, going to San Antonio to protest 
against the classification of pulp and fiberous boxes and 
to fight for the life of the wooden box. The St. Louis 
section carries the main body of the lumbermen from St. 
Louis, Kansas City and other points, who are journeying 
southward on a similar errand. 

The railroad men expect to get down to business at the 
St. Anthony hotel early Thursday morning. Chairman 
F. O. Becker says the early part of the session will be 
devoted to listening to the petitioners. He says the pro- 
cedure will be to give preference to the petitioners in the 
order of their importance, the largest delegations to have 
first choice. The box makers and lumbermen, who will 
be reinforced at Bald Knob by an enthusiastic contingent 
from Memphis, are expected to make an imposing front 
and the box matter may come up early in the hearing, 
regardless of its numerical position in the schedule. It is 
expected that the petitions will be heard by the close of 
Monday’s session, whereupon the committee will retire 
into executive session to fix the new schedule of rates. 
No news of its deliberations will be given out until the 
Saturday following, if then. 

Fiber-box interests, represented largely by traffic man- 
agers of patent medicines and breakfast foods, are plan- 
ning a vigorous campaign in their interests. They are 
well organized and have come to the hearing all cocked 
and primed with facts and figures to substantiate their 
claims. The lumber and box men are none the less or- 
ganized. It is planned to call a mass meeting of these 
interests immediately upon arriving at San Antonio to- 
morrow evening to discuss final ways and means of prop- 
erly placing their petitions before the committee. 

The railroad men are noncommittal and refuse to ex- 
press opinions. 








W. B. Remington. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 6.—W. B. Remington, 85 years 
of age and pioneer lumberman, died at his homé, 186 North 
College avenue, recently. Mr. Remington was born in Brock- 

ort, N, Y., January 10, 1825, and spent the early part of 
is life in New York state, coming to this city in 1865. 
He married, Miss Elenore Calkins January 10, 1849, and 
had he lived four days longer he would have celebrated the 
sixty-first anniversary of his marriage. His widow and 
two daughters survive him. 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Changes Made in Selling Forces of Portland Cement 
Corporations—Lumbermen’s Company Controls En- 
tire Output of Four Mills. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.—E. R. Stapleton, formerly 
sales manager of the Iola Portland Cement Company, 
has become general sales manager of the Western States 
Portland Cement Company. T. F. McClaren, who pre- 
ceded Mr. Stapleton, resigned. ( 

A. Baumberger will become sales manager of the Lum 
bermen’s Portland Cement Company February 1. He has 
had the same position with the Kansas City Portland 
Cement Company since that company started. This com- 
pany was bought by the Union Sand & Material Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, some months ago. The Lumbermen’s 
Portland Cement Company expects to have its new plant 
running by April 1. It now has the exclusive agency for 
the output of the Bonner Portland Cement Company, 
Bonner Springs, Kan. This arrangement will continue 
while the Bonner company is in the hands of a receiver. 
The Lumbermen’s Portland Cement Company arranged 
to sell the output of the Cape Girardeau Portland Cement 
Company, Cape Girardeau, Mo., which will be in opera- 
tion about April 1. This gives the Lumbermen’s com 
pany the output of three mills, so it will be a heavy 
factor in the trade. Following the Southwestern Retail- 
ers’ convention here the company’s stockholders and 
others will spend a day at the plant. 

The most recent lumber company in Kansas City to 
organize is the Noll-Welty Lumber Company, 1220 Long 
building. 

Harry Dierks, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, 
returned this week from Chicago. Herman Dierks is now 
in the South visiting the mills. 

William Beebee appeared in his office January 10 for 
the first time since he left for the East on his wedding 
tour. Mr. Beebee has been busy receiving the good 
wishes of his friends. M. B. Nelson, sales manager for 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, also has returned to 
his desk after an attack of tonsilitis. 

George Hicks spent a short time at the Bowman-Hicks 
yards in Omaha last week. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS TRADE. 


Mills Closed During Holidays Resume—Early Spring 
Business Expected—Railroad Contractors Report 
Brick Trade. 

NACOGDOCHES, TEX., Jan. 8.—Lumber conditions in 
this section are neither better nor worse than they were 
two weeks ago and during the Christmas holidays. Many 
of the mills closed down for some days and others 
merely cut time to half, mainly to give employees a short 
vacation. Demand continues light comparatively. Most 
of the larger mills in this section have not been running 
full time for the last year or two, still millmen and 
wholesalers say indications are excellent for an early 
opening of good business and a continuance for some 
time. It is thought that yard stock will be in demand 
and at fairly good prices next spring, all based on the 
unusual crop conditions or returns from the 1909 crops. 
These were to some extent light in the South and this 
section, but prices offset that easily. 

Building already has taken hold in this section, and 
probably more improving in the rural districts is being 
done and planned than ever before. Tie men and rail- 
road contractors who have been spending some time in 
east Texas report those lines improving and a promise 
of brisk trade in pine and hardwood, it being thought 
by some that more hardwood will be put on the market 
this year in this country than ever before. Nearly all 
mills that closed before the holidays have resumed or 
will resume within the next week. This includes only 
the smaller ones, as none of the larger plants closed 
entirely down. 

H. M. Livingston, of the Blount-Perry Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a business visit to Fort Worth 
and other western Texas points. He reports lumber 
affairs some better. 

G. A. Blount, of the Blount-Perry Lumber Company, 
spent several days in San Augustine county this week 
looking after his interests. 

The accompanying illustration shows three 16-foot cuts 
of one of the largest yellow pine trees ever felled in this 
section. The butt of the tree is on exhibition in the 
Aqua Vitae park in this city. 








ALL FROM ONE TREE. 
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FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Building and Railroad. Construction Looked For— 
Salesmen Are Entertained—Steamer Loading Lum- 
ber for Mexico—Personal Items. 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Jan. 8.—Indications point to a re 
vival of the lumber industry in 1910. Local industries 
are busy and new buildings are being constructed. 

Inquiries concerning spring requirements are coming 
in. Considerable railroad construction is looked for, and 
export timber trade continues good. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, 
is entertaining its traveling salesmen this week. The 
salesmen spent Monday with Assistant Sales Manager 
Folsom in going over the route sheets and stocks and 
getting posted up for the year’s work. Wednesday they 
were entertained by the company. 

T. J. Williams, a prominent lumberman of the state, 
was a recent visitor. Mr. Williams says he is expecting 
better times in the lumber business. 

Col. Sam Park, president of the Industrial Lumber 
Company, is expected to return January 11 from Cali- 
fornia, where he spent the holidays. 

H. 8. Filson, of the Alexander-Gilmer Lumber Com- 
pany at Remlig, was in the city en route from Houston 
to Remlig. 

A. E. Carland, of the Kirby Lumber Company at 
Houston, was among recent arrivals. 

Colonel Watson, of Watson & Powell, at. Morgan’s 
Bluff, up the river, was an Orange visitor recently. 

T. O. Buckner, a lumberman of Neuville, was a recent 
arrival. 

Following the two trips of the steamship Nicaragua, 
with lumber loaded at the wharves of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, for Mexican ports, 
reports come that the steamship Disa will take on a 
cargo and leave about January 20. 

Mr. Kendall, of the Pickering Lumber Company, of 
Pickering, La., was among recent visitors. He is 
optimistic concerning the future of the lumber business 
in Texas and Louisiana. 

H. 8S. Boykin, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, returned this week from a visit to the mills of the 
company in Texas and Louisiana. 

Jack Ray, of Waco, representative of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, La., was in the 
city a few days ago. He says the outlook for better 
times in the lumber industry is good. 

T. K. Trigg, a prominent lumberman of New Orleans, 
La., was a recent visitor. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS MILL CENTER. 


Year Opens with Outlook for Good Business—Foremost 
Lumbermen Predict Prosperity—Good Crops at Good 
Prices Insure Farm Improvements. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 10.—Lumbermen are feeling 
more cheerful over the outlook and present conditions. 
The first ten days of the year have made things appear 
considerably better than they were presented by the 
last ten days of 1909. Demands for the product of the 
mills is stronger and stocks are being drawn upon to a 
greater extent. 

The Texas & Louisiana Lumber Company, a manu- 
facturing concern of this city, is preparing to make 
additions to its plant that will increase its working force 
10 or 15 percent. The company finds with the beginning 
of the year a widening of its trading territory, as well 
as an increase from the territory already covered. 

J. Lewis Thompson, after an extended trip into the 
state, reports business conditions much better. He is a 
member of the state board, a part of whose duties is to 
look after the conservation of the forests. It was this 
feature that suggested him as one of the fittest men 
in Texas for a position on the board. He has always 
taken a keen interest in conservation, having written 
several very able articles on the subject. 

President G. M. West, of the West Lumber Company, 
of this city, has returned from a visit to his new mills 
at Onalaska, of which he made his first inspection since 
the purchase, in December. He found them in good con- 
ditions. 

S. W. Henderson, with the Angelina Lumber Company 
at Lufkin, who was in Houston last week, reports busi- 
ness conditions fairly good at the mills about Lufkin. 

John D. Larkin, manager of a large mill at Saron, 
Tex., was in this city a few days ago. He reported an 
improving outlook in his section. 

Secretary Sam T. Swinford, of the state lumbermen’s 
association, has returned from a trip to Austin. He says 
that the next annual meeting of the state association, 
to be held in San Antonio, Tex., will have more moment- 
ous questions to tackle than any meeting for several 
years. 

W. Elliott Fall, who owns a mill at Willow, thirty 
miles from Houston, was in Houston Monday. He stated 
that his mill is running at the full capacity of the log- 
ging supply and things appear much better than twenty 
days ago. 

Judge R. C. Duff, vice president of the West Lumber 
Company, recently returned from a trip to Beaumont. 
He states that the outlook for business in Texas has 
not been for years as good as it it today. Farmers are 
in better financial condition than for years, and that it 
means business for the lumber mills. Crops have brought 
good prices, which means the building of more houses 
and more fences than for several years. 

The C. R. Cummings Export Company, of this city, is 
loading the bark Astoria for Buenos Ayres. The cargo 
will congigt: of a million feet of assorted lumber. This 
cargo is supplied from the ’# mill on the ship 
channel and another at Wallisville. Thig is the first of 
a series of shipments that will clear from Houston for 
Buenos Ayres. 


Buildings to cost $3,000,000 are going up in Houston 
today, most of the material being supplied by Texas. 
The value of smaller buildings amounts to over $300,000. 

The lumber tonnage for last year over the Houston 
ship channel amounted to a value of $1,710,000, being 
a marked increase over 1908. 
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IN NORTHERN FLORIDA. 


Large Orders Placed and Situation Favorable—Scarcity 
of Cars and Severe Weather Retard Shipments— 
Business Changes. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Jan. 8.—Manufacturers and others 
in the trade report the general situation decidedly favora- 
ble. Mills are well supplied with orders for car material 
and the demand for stock is heavy and is increasing, 
with prices in most instances above the list. There is a 
good demand for yard stocks, and the coastwise business 
shows steady improvement. 

Several large orders have been placed with the local 
brokers during the last week and the volume of inquiry 
shows a favorable condition, although severe weather in 
the East has retarded work and delayed orders. 

Demand for dressed stock is firm. There is a scarcity 
of cars for interior shipments, but for coastwise business 
there is little complaint. 

The Morgan Lumber Company expected to start its’ 
mill near this city next Monday, but was prevented so 
doing by loss of part of its machinery through an ac- 
cident. 

The Starke Lumber Company at Lawtey has built a 
mill to replace the one it had operated for years. It 
has opened with a capacity of about 25,000 feet a day. 

A number of changes have taken place among local 
lumber dealers. J. W. Hyde, who was until the first of 
the year with D. L. Gillespie & Co., is with the Dowling 
Lumber Company, Dowling Park, Fla., as sales agent, as 
is C. H. Leggett, formerly with the A. R. Sax Lumber 
Company, of New York. H. H. Yancey has accepted a 
position with J. L. Phillips & Co., of Thomasville, Ga., 
and T. H. Braddy, who was agent for the Eppinger & 
Ryssell company, is with the G. D. Gay company. The 
position he vacated has been filled by Mr. Trains. 

Among visitors are R. H. Paul, of the East Coast Lum- 
ber Company, Watertown, Fla.; G. A. McLeon, of the 
Sumter Lumber Company, Edenfield, Fla.; E. P. Rentz, 
of Silver Springs, and D. L. Gillespie, of Pittsburg, Pa. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Lumbermen Visit Mills Preparatory to Putting in 
Stocks—Manufacturing Concern Erects Big Mill 
Near Extensive Timber Tract. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 11.—The tenth annual meeting 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association begins 
next Wednesday at the Hotel Belvedere. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., North Carolina pine 
dealers, and a trustee of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, went to New York Monday to 
attend the meeting of the board. At this meeting ar- 
rangements for the annual meeting at Cincinnati will 
be discussed. 

Among those who have gone out on business trips is 
R. P. Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co., hardwood manufac- 
turers and dealers, who started last Monday evening for 
the South and may go as far as Mobile, where the firm 
operates a mill. He will proceed to Atlanta and from 
there visit a number of points, getting in touch with 
members of the trade. It is expected that he will be 
away ten days or two weeks. 

H. K. Hartwell, of H. K. Hartwell & Co., who repre- 
sents the Waccamaw Lumber Company in this territory, 
was on a visit to Chicago, his former home, during the 
holidays, and has just returned. He visited members of 
his family, some of whom are engaged in the lumber 
trade, and also took occasion to discuss some business 
arrangements he has in view. 

A large saw mill erected by the Juniata Lumber Com- 
pany at Midlouuan, Alleghany county, Md., has just been 
put in operation. The plant will get its logs from the 
company’s timber tract estimated to contain 15,000,000 
feet. Several miles of Aram road is being constructed 
to the mill, which is almost in the heart of the town, and 
has every facility to expedite and lessen the cost of 
operation. The latest type of sawmill machinery has been 
installed. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Yard Stock Slow—Severe Weather Stops Building 
Operations—City to Save Shade Trees—Estimators’ 
Club Banquets, 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 12.—The lumber market has been 
comparatively inactive. This applies particularly to yard 
stock trade. The most prolonged freezing weather 
known in many years has suspended building operations 
and construction work. Several miles of wood block 
pavement under construction had to be discontinued. 

All advices of wholesalers and brokers are to the effect 
that yard stocks are short and ill assorted. There is 
every prospect of widespread building in the early 
spring and dealers look ,with encouragement to the 
future. 

Local lumbermen are interested in the organization of 
what is called-the Atlanta Estimators’ Club, composed 
of twenty-five of the leading estimators in the city. The 
officers are A. A. Craig, president; N. A. Harris, vice 
president, and C. R. McGaughey, secretary and treas- 
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TIMBER LOANS 








WE are prepared to make loans in 

amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 











This word 

means a great 

dealto all of us. Credit is an important 

factor in business success when used rightly but 

becomes a destructive agent in the hands of dis- 
honest men. In connection with our 


Red Book Service 


which furnishes dependable reports on the lumber 
and woodworking trade, we have a well organized 


Law and Collection Department 


at your service. We've had over 32 years’ ex- 
perience collecting lumbermen’s accounts. Let 
us give further particulars regarding this service. 


Lumbermen’s Credit 


Association 
Established 1876 
TT Jackson Bivd., Chicago 116 Nassau St., New York 
Please mention the American Lumberman. 








Elmer H. Adams Dwight S. Bobb A, G, Adams 


ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 


American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
We make a specialty of Examinations of Titles of Timber Properties, 
eth. ee and Bond Issues. Mechanics Lien 











AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 




















Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that 
they keep in close touch with every phase 
of their business. We make it part of our 
business to systematize book-keeping meth. 


ods so as to save labor and time and place 
you in easy touch with the conditions of any 
department. We solicit correspondence and 
will be pleased to give any information de- 
sired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Building 
CHICAGO 





"ge 
FRANCIS M. WILLIAMS ! 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Sixteen Years Experience ia Lumper Accounting 
54 Mutual Life Building, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Loans To Lumbermen 


On Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time 
In Sums of $200,000 
Or More. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
CHICAGO. 








TIMBER 








} 


BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing timber de- 
sirous of borrowing money on same secured 
by a First Mortgage are invited to com- 
municate with us. We are prepared to 
finance companies which are anxious to 
obtain additional capital with which to oper- 
ate tracts of timber. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 





























[PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS, 














if you want the best investment in America, sce us on 


TIMBER LANDS 
She 


Reiland, Owe. 
112 Sherlock Bldg. 


J.Q. STORY, Pres. J.C. BRACHER, Vice-Pres, GEO.BRACHER,Sec, JNO. ELLIOT, Treas, 











CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TIMBER. 
THERE IS NO LUMBER TRUST. 


Anyone with a few thousand dollars can start a 
saw mill on the cheap timber lands of the Coast 
and find a market for the product. REDWOOD, 
CALIFORNIA PINE, FIR, SPRUCE and CEDAR timber 
lands for sale. Titles based on U. S. Govern. 
ment Patents. Write for Particulars. 


q JOHN F. SOULE, 112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 














W, P, Ketcham ieeiiiaone 


826-7 Henry Buliding 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
A SPECIALTY 








HARDWOOD will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Limberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 








urer. January 6 the club held a banquet at the Kimball 
house. 

. The park board of this city is planning to establish 
a socalled ‘‘tree-trimming’’ department, whose business 
shall be to care for the shade trees throughout the com- 
munity. Though rich in trees the city has been losing 
many of its valuable growths through neglect and busi- 
ness encroachments. 

Dispatches from Tifton announce that the turpentine 
and sawmill timber belonging to the late D. C. I. Harper, 
of Berrien county, has been sold at an administrator’s 
sale for 151,000 to J. A. J. Henderson, of Oscilla. ‘The 
tract includes about 5,000 acres of standing timber. Mr. 
Henderson plans to extend a branch line of his railroad 
directly through his newly acquired property. Bidding 
on the land is said to have been vigorous. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Fine Manufacturers Adopt Conservative Policy—Big 
Fellows Charged with Demoralization of Prices— 
Buying Presages Good Year. 

NorFOoLk, VA., Jan. 10.—On the surface everything has 
a quiet appearance in the North Carolina pine section. 
An investigation in the markets shows a variation of 
from 50 cents to $2 on the same line of stock. It is 
said that roofers can be bought in New York for $16.50, 
others claim to be getting $17.50, and others still claim 
to be getting the market report price, $18.75. Some of 
the big eastern wholesalers recently remarked that the 
big fellows are the ones who keep things stirred up along 
price lines. Others say it is the small mills that de- 
moralize prices. 

The North Carolina pine mills are entering 1910 with 
the smallest stocks ever known and with the best pros- 
pects since 1906. At this particular time orders are very 
shy. Inquiries, however, are decidedly strong and in 
good volume. An immense amount of buying and figur- 
ing is being done for this season’s supply. A majority 
of the mills are very reluctant about committing them- 
selves for a longer period than sixty days. Everybody 
has a hopeful word and a smiling countenance. 

The lower grades continue to hold firm to a little 
greater extent than the upper and better items, but the 
weakness on upper grades is giving place to a much 
stronger feeling as the demand gradually increases, es- 


pecially as export orders and inquiries are coming to 
hand in large numbers and with good prices appended. 
A revival of trade is looked for in Germany, which takes 
the better grades only. In the North Carolina pine pro- 
dueing territory the mills have practically finished their 
annual overhauling, but the same determination to go 
slow seems to prevail. 

J. G. MeNeal, a veteran North Carolina pine manufac- 
turer and president of the Garysburg Manufacturing 
Company, at Burgaw, who was in Norfolk this week, 
states that affairs m his section are quiet, but the outlook 
is extremely encouraging. He has about completed an- 
other mill for handling a block of short time timber. He 
reports stocks considerably below the average and says 
that he is in no hurry to push operations. 

W. J. Phymister, representing the A. M. Crombie Com- 
pany, New York, is touring this section for the purpose 
of securing a line of kiln dried North Carolina pine. 

W. B. Hudson, of the Major & Loomis Company, also 
the Major, Doyle & Hudson Company, of Hertford, man- 
ufactures of pine box shooks and wire reels, states that 
the plant is well supplied with business, and he antici- 
pates a splendid trade this year. Mr. Hudson says that 
they will use large quantities of gum this season and 
have enlarged their box plant on account of increasing 
trade. 

Clay Foreman, of the Foreman Blades Lumber Com- 
pany, Elizabeth City, made a short stop in Norfolk this 
week on his return from the North, and notes that while 
outside operations are quiet, on account of the severe 
weather, a very strong demonstration is being made for 
this year’s supply of North Carolina pine, which is a 
good evidence of their faith in the business situation. 

R. H. Stevens, of the Stone Lumber Company, Boston, 
Mass., was a caller on the Norfolk markets recently and 
will make a general tour of this section. Mr. Stevens 
states that while present trade is quiet, the prospects are 
excellent for plenty of business when spring opens up. 

The death of C. E. Allcock, of the firm of Swain, All- 
cock & Swain, New York City, was greatly regretted by 
a large number of lumbermen in this section who were 
well acquainted with him. Mr. Alleock’s death occurred 
last Wednesday at his home in New York. For several 
months he had been suffering from heart trouble, but up 
to within a few days of his death hopes for his recovery 
had been entertained, but complications set in which re- 
sulted in his death. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Local, Domestic and Export Trade on the Gain— 
Tupelo Coming to Its Own—Lumbermen Exonerated 
of Baseless Charge. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan: 10.—The year’s trade is 
opening well, though the volume of actual new business 
is still somewhat limited. Inquiries are numerous and 
the general tendency of price and demand is encouraging 
to manufacturers. Car supply continues easy and indi- 
cations are that there will be no trouble on this score for 
some months. Mill stocks are not large and assort- 
ments are as a rule broken. The cypress folks report 
their market satisfactory in most respects, with the 
demand well distributed along the list and the trade 
developing as rapidly as could be expected. The mixed 
car business is of small proportions and may continue 
that way for another fortnight, though it shows signs 
of improvement. The mills. making tupelo say the mar- 
ket for that wood is well established. Yellow pine men 
note that the call for yard stock is below the mark. 
Exports are said to be improving rapidly, a good busi- 
ness for South America being already booked and a 
number of bottoms under charter and on their way to 
the Mississippi ports. The European demand is also 
looking up. Car and railroad material remains in good 
demand. Prices, on the average, are said to be firm and 
a shade higher. , 

E. H. Borden, for the last two years a member of 
the executive staff of the New Orleans Progressive 
Union, has been elected secretary of the Contractors and 
Dealers’ Exchange, vice Cal F. Hadden, resigned, and 
will assume that post January 15. Latterly Mr. Borden 
has been acting as secretary of the merchants and manu- 
facturers’ committee of the Progressive union. He goes 
to his new work highly recommended by his former 
employers and the experience he has gained in the con- 
duct of association and statistical work should prove of 
great value to him and to the exchange. 

8. H. Amacker, general manager for the Amos Kent 
Brick and Lumber Company, at Kentwood, last week 
tendered his resignation, to take effect immediately, for 
the purpose of going to Texas for his health. 

Formal announcement of its intention to open a New 
Orleans branch has been made by the Lumber Insurers’ 
General Agency, of New York. Robert E. Ewalt has 
been named to assume charge of the New Orleans office. 
Mr. Ewalt has been working out of the central office, but 
has spent much of his time in the southern field, as 
inspector and adjuster, and is well known to the lum- 
bermen of this territory. He is already in Louisiana and 
spent the greater part of last week in the field. 

Martin C. Hughes, representing the Sea Coast Lumber 
Company, of New York, is a business visitor this week. 

Robert C. Irwin, for several years with the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company and -until January 1 its division 
sales agent at Baltimore, has joined the forces of the 
Thomas C, ,Coale Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, 
and is spending several days in New Orleans looking into 
market conditions. 

A. ©. Derby;''of the Derby Lumber Company, ‘of 











Monterey, Mexico, is a New Orleans visitor this week. 


Charles F. Littlejohn, of John Dunn, Son & Co., New 
York, was in Pascagoula, Miss., last week looking after 
some heavy shipments of export lumber from the mills 
in the Moss Point district to South America and Europe. 


SOUTHWEST LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 





Railroads are Big Buyers—No. 2 Material Slow—Ex- 
port Trade Good—Sales Agents Meet—Railroad 
Construction Work. 

Lake CHARLES, La., Jan. 10.—Railroads are still 
calling on local mills for large amounts of yellow pine, 
and if the present activity continues during the month, 
manufacturers will not worry about orders to keep their 
mills running. The Lake Charles mills have established 
a fair business with a number of the big southern and 
western roads, and had it not been for the amount of 
lumber taken by railroads during six months of the year 
just closed, a number of the plants would have tem- 
porarily suspended operations. 

No 2 material is a drug on the market. The mills 
in southwestern Louisiana are carrying large stocks of 
No. 2 grades, while the demand is so light that little 
effort is made to work off this stuff. The demand for 
better grades and assorted stocks is increasing. Special 
orders for picked timber are being placed dealers 
who cater to the building trade in western cities, and 
where such sales are made the prices are always satis- 
factory. 

Sales agents say that the market is stronger than it 
was in January, 1909, and figure that it will average 
about $1.25 a thousand better. The pleasing feature of 
the present situation is the universal optimism that pre- 
vails in lumber circles. Lumbermen say that they feel 
reasonably sure that the worst is over and that the situa- 
tion will improve steadily. It is generally conceded that 
curtailment of production has solved the problem manu- 
facturers have been trying to figure out, and now that 
this fact is established and millmen understand what it 
means to them, it is considered likely that more atten- 
tion will be paid to supply and demand. 

Two-thirds of the yellow pine mills in southwest 
Louisiana and southeast Texas are now operating. The 
smaller mills between Lake Charles and Alexandria and 
between Lake Charles and Shreveport are working full 
time, but the larger mills are operating on the four- 
day schedule. In eastern Louisiana many of the mills 
are running double shifts in an effort to save the timber 
blown down in the September storm, but as a large per- 
cent of this timber has already been cut it is not likely 
that the double shift will be kept in force for any lengt 
of time. : 

Export business is said to be about the same as the 
last six months. Mills that cater to this class of business 
say that orders are still coming, and export shipments 
are satisfactory. 

Many of the mills in southwestern Louisiana that were 
closed during the Christmas holidays have resumed opera- 
tion. 


The sales agents of the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Com- 
pany, of Orange, visited the home plant‘last week; among 
them being F. 8. Cutler, of Kansas City, who travels 
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Missouri; N. H. Huey, of Kansas City, who travels 
northern Kansas; E. D. Bowman, with headquarters at 
Wichita, Kan., who travels southern Kansas and north- 
ern Oklahoma; D. D. Fairchild, jr., with headquarters 
at San Antonio, who travels southern Texas; W. L. 
Anderson, of Fort Worth, who travels northern Texas 
and southern Oklahoma; Sam Armstrong, of Waco, who 
travels southern Texas. The salesmen spent several days 
in conference with E. V. Folsom, assistant sales manager. 

Henry E. Hardtner, of La Salle parish, president of 
the state forestry association, delivered an address in the 
courthouse at Minden on January 4 on the subject of 
conservatism of the timber resources of Louisiana. Other 
speakers were Mrs. John D. Wilkinson, chairman of the 
waterways committee of the General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs; Mrs. A. B. Avery, secretary of the state 
association; Mr. Adams, forestry expert of the govern- 
ment, and Fred J. Grace, state land commissioner. 

S. H. Amaker, general manager for the Amos Kent 
Lumber & Brick Company at Kenwood, has resigned his 
position. He will go to Texas.for several months for 
his health. 

The mill of Crowell & Spencer at Longleaf has been 
closed temporarily for repairs. When the mill resumes 
operations a 4-day schedule will be inaugurated. 

D. B. Smith, who operates at Smith’s Spur, between 
Lake Charles and Alexandria, closed his mill and left 
for Alabama to close a large timber deal. It is said Mr. 
Smith expects to sell his business in Louisiana and en- 
gage in manufacturing lumber in Alabama. 

W. E. Leeds, a well known Arkansas lumberman, con- 
templates erecting a heading mill at Calvit. 

C. H. Stevens, president and principal owner of the 
C. H. Stevens Logging Company, of Kentwood, La., sold 
his interest to J. R. Hurd, of Minnesota, and the business 
will be continued under the name of J. R. Hurd & Co. 
Mr. Stevens upon his retirement was presented by his 
employees with a handsome gold watch. 

Construction work on the Alexandria & Western rail- 
road, a new line that is to be built from Alexandria to 
Leesville through one of the richest pine timber tracts 
in the South, is to begin within a few weeks. W. L. 
Larson, secretary and treasurer of the projected line, 
has established headquarters in Alexandria and will 
hasten the work. 

Colonel Watson, of the firm of Watson & Powell, 
lessees of the Morgan saw mill at Morgan’s Bluff, on the 
Sabine river, has secured the services of A. H. Jeanes, 
of Tigue, Tex., to act as foreman. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Spooner, of Longville, passed 
through this city last week en route home from Orange, 
Tex., where they spent the holidays with relatives and 
friends. Mr. Spooner is now in charge of the filing de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company’s mill at 
Longville. 

W. P. Weber, president of the Powell Lumber Com- 
pany, made a business trip to Crowley this week. 

W. J. Duhig and B. M. Talbot, of the Talbot-Duhig 
Lumber Company, of Lemonville, spent several days in 
Lake Charles last week. 

W. O. Brice, of DeQuincey, was among the visitors in 
the city during the last week. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Foreign Demand Unusually Heavy and Prices Firm— 
Gulf Shippers Expect Increase in Sales—Move to 
Help Lumber Company. 


GuLFPorT, Miss., Jan. 9.—Inquiry shows the demand 
for kiln dried saps to have improved recently, but as 
‘he improvement is not deemed firm prices remain almost 
inehanged. Deliveries are prompt. Inquiry for smoke- 
cried saps in 4 and 6-inch widths for export is unusual, 
although the quantity desired is not large. It is proba- 
‘le that good prices will be paid for the stock. 

Porto Rican markets show firmness, and it is estimated 
hat the demand will not abate before the opening of the 
sammer season. The last year’s sales on the island have 

en beyond expectations, and some dealers fear that 
ext fall’s. business may be injured. First class mer- 
‘antable lumber and scantling, which is in better de- 
‘and for Porto Rico than other qualities, now command 
elivered prices of $16.50 and $13.50, respectively. 

Cuban sales bid fair to increase in proportion and 
~ore business will likely be done this year than last. 

nprovement in the island has been general, but the 

reatest percentage of business established are those 
icquiring quantities of pine lumber. The average for 
{is trade is $13 to $17. 

Mexican ports are making tentative efforts toward 
® renewal of business, but seem slow to take advantage 

low quotations. That market is not up to expeecta- 
‘ions. South American business is active this year, and 

is trade will be of great benefit in offering a market 
hile other trade is recovering from overshipment. 
_ Great significance relative to the possibilities of trade 
increase at the Gulf ports is attached to the negotia- 
‘‘ons .of the Gulf shippers with the South and Central 
American and insular purchasers during recent years. 
it is predicted that the remaining years of the present 
administration will be replete with satisfactory. sales, 
Which will no doubt develop amicable commercial rela- 
tions in the South, Central America and other foreign 
ports. 

A large delegation of citizens of Columbia has held a 
conference with Governor Noel relative to the present 
laws which operate against the corporate ownership of 
more than $2,000,000 in realty. This does not apply to 
railroad eompanies which come under special acts. It 
is the desire'of the Columbians to so amend the law 
that the Pearl River Lumber Company, which has ex- 
hausted its timber supply around Pearlhaven, will decide 
to reéstablish itself at Columbia, where thére is an 
abundant supply of pine. It is held that such a conces- 


. 


sion on the part of Columbia will mean much to many 
of her inhabitants, as the concern employs about 4,500 
men. 


Lumber shipments of the last week: 


Norwegian bark Hes tepeet, European Lumber Company, 
for Buenos Ayres; 1,284,294 feet, value $21,190. 

American schooner Future, H. F. Sproul, San Juan, Porto 
Rico; 467,567 feet, value $10,745. 

British steamer Carisbrook, F. W. Elmer, Buenos Aires; 
2,060,092 feet, value $41,200. 

German ship Henry Horn, J. Garriga, Alicante, Spain; 
575,000 feet, value $10,400. 

British schooner Conrad 8., I. L. Schuyler, for Pointe-a- 
pitre, Guadeloupe, French West Indies; 186,136 feet, value 
$5,793.27. 

British steamer Appenine, Standard Export Lumber Com- 
pany, for Buenos Aires Roads, for orders; 2,576,464 feet, 
value $51,529.16. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Yellow Pine Conditions Remain Unchanged—Tempera- 
ture Lowest Yet Recorded—Curtailment Policy 
Practiced and Indorsed by Millmen. 


WaRREN, ARK., Jan. 10.—It is hard to see improve- 
ment, yet: lumbermen think the market is not going back- 
ward. Manufacturers feel greatly encouraged with the 
general outlook for business. Probably the cause for 
trade being slack is the bad weather, which prevents out- 
door work from being done. 

This has been a bad week for the mills. It has been 
colder than at any time this winter. Snow has inter- 
fered with shipping. It was necessary to stop all work 
in the woods save the loading of logs on the cars. 

If the curtailment plan is followed by all manufac- 
turers of yellow pine as closely as it is in this state, 
the market would be considerably benefited. With one 
mill down for forty days for repairs and the other mills 
in sympathy with the four days a week plan, the output 
is being curtailed as much as possible. At the same 
time workmen are being given sufficient employment to 
support their families. With the present policy of cur- 
tailment it is believed prices will be considerably higher. 
than at present. 

O. O. Axley, sales manager for the Southern Lumber 
Company, is enjoying a deer hunt this week. 

The Arkansas Lumber Company expects to have its 
planer running within two weeks. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MARINETTE, WIS., Jan. 1.—No cause of action was the 
verdict agreed open by the jury in the case of the suit 
brought by the J. H. Worden Lumber & Shingle Company, 
of Trout Lake, Mich., against the Minneapolis & Sault Ste. 
Marie railroad for $70,000 damages alleged to have been 
suffered as the result of a fire caused by sparks from a Soo 
line engine, which destroyed the lumber company’s mills, 
lumber and dwellings. 














VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 12.—J. B. Winlaw, who owns a 
mill in the Kootenay, entered action against Hon. W. H. 
Cushing, minister of public works of Alberta, who is in the 
lumber business at Calgary, in connection with a contract 
for delivery of lumber. November, 1907, defendant 
bought the plaintiff’s cut of lumber, amounting to 1,580,000 
feet, but left 800,000 feet and was sued by Mr. Winlaw for 
the payment of this balance at the rate of $16 a thousand, 
total $13,142, together with insurance, $250, and interest, 
$1,332. A settlement was made out of court, Mr. Cushing 
paying the full amount sued for. 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 10.—~—-The Commercial-Germania 
Bank & Trust Company, as receiver for the L’Hote Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, filed in the civil district court 
January 7 a petition for authority to issue $10,000 in re- 
ceiver’s certificates to continue the operation of the com- 

any’s plant. It is recited that previous issues total 
$5440. Under the receivership, it is declared, the com- 
pany’s assets have increased from $263,285 to $284,276.27, 
and as evidence that the receiver has managed the business 
to the satisfaction of all interests concerned it is pointed out 
that no opposition to any of its acts has developed. The 
receiver adds that it is now engaged in an effort to reorgan- 
ize the concern and has well founded hopes of succeeding. 


DANVILLE, VA., Jan. 3.—A deed of assignment has been 
filed by the Noel-Anderson Manufacturing Company. The 
liabilities are $40,230, which are fully covered by the com- 
pany’s assets. 


BAYONNE, N. J., Jan. 1.—The Mercantile Trust Company 
of New Jersey was awarded a judgment of $2,225.78 in its 
suit against the Doyne Lumber & Milling Company, that 
arose over the bank’s paying out on four checks made by 
Simon Doyne, president of the lumber company, which the 
lumber company’s directors claimed their president had no 
right to make. 


ConcorD, N. H., Jan. 4.—E. D. Clough & Co. have started 
suit against the Boston & Maine railroad to recover $2,000 
alleged excess freight charges paid by them on one thousand 
carloads of lumber at $2 a carload. ‘This is the first suit 
of its kind in the state, and their claim is founded on the 
laws of 1889, which provide that “the rates of fares and 
freights existing at the time of the passage of this act (July 
24, 1889), shall not be increased on the roads leased or 
united under it, and the decrease in operating expenses con- 
sequent upon the leasing or aa of any roads shall be 
met from time to time by reasonable and just reduction of 
fares and freights.” This raises an important question,, as 
many thousand carloads of merchandise have been shipped 
since June 10, 1903, on which date the Boston & Maine 
increased its freight rates and since when it has been col- 
lecting an extra charge of $2 a carload. 


Bancor, ME., Jan. 6.—According to an opinion handed 
down by aa | General W. C. Philbrook,. Waterville, a 
ortable saw mill, logs and sawed lumber would be taxable 
n the town where the owner was an inhabitant on the first 
day of April, and not in the town where it was found on 
that date. The opinion was given in response to an inquiry 
by George Pottle, chairman of the board of state assessors. 





BattimMorp, Mp., Jan. 8.—A petition was filed in the cir- 
cuit court January 5 for the appointment of a receiver for 
the Hagerstown Spoke & Binding Company, Hagerstown, the 
petitioners alleging that the company owes $10,000 on notes, 
that the factory is mortgaged to the Mechanics’ Loan & 
Savings Institute for $6,000, and that banks and individuals 
hold notes and open accounts against the corporation for 
$40,000 more. 
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urer. January 6 the club held a banquet at the Kimball 
house. 

. The park board of this city is planning to establish 
a socalled ‘‘tree-trimming’’ department, whose business 
shall be to care for the shade trees throughout the com- 
munity. Though rich in trees the city has been losing 
many of its valuable growths through neglect and busi- 
ness encroachments. 

Dispatches from Tifton announce that the turpentine 
and sawmill timber belonging to the late D. C. I. Harper, 
of Berrien county, has been sold at an administrator’s 
sale for 151,000 to J. A. J. Henderson, of Oscilla. ‘The 
tract includes about 5,000 acres of standing timber. Mr. 
Henderson plans to extend a branch line of his railroad 
directly through his newly acquired property. Bidding 
on the land is said to have been vigorous. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Pine Manufacturers Adopt Conservative Policy—Big 
Fellows Charged with Demoralization of Prices— 
Buying Presages Good Year. 


NorRFOLK, VA., Jan. 10.—On the surface everything has 
a quiet appearance in the North Carolina pine section. 
An investigation in the markets shows a variation of 
from 50 cents to $2 on the same line of stock. It is 
said that roofers can be bought in New York for $16.50, 
others claim to be getting $17.50, and others still claim 
to be getting the market report price, $18.75. Some of 
the big eastern wholesalers recently remarked that the 
big fellows are the ones who keep things stirred up along 
price lines. Others say it is the small mills that de- 
moralize prices. 

The North Carolina pine mills are entering 1910 with 
the smallest stocks ever known and with the best pros- 
pects since 1906. At this particular time orders are very 
shy. Inquiries, however, are decidedly strong and in 
good volume. An immense amount of buying and figur- 
ing is being done for this season’s supply. A majority 
of the mills are very reluctant about committing them- 
selves for a longer period than sixty days. Everybody 
has a hopeful word and a smiling countenance. 

The lower grades continue to hold firm to a little 
greater extent than the upper and better items, but the 
weakness on upper grades is giving place to a much 
stronger feeling as the demand gradually increases, es- 


pecially as export orders and inquiries are coming to 
hand in large numbers and with good prices appended. 
A revival of trade is looked for in Germany, which takes 
the better gradgs only. In the North Carolina pine pro- 
ducing territory the mills have practically finished their 
annual overhauling, but the same determination to go 
slow seems to prevail. 

J. G. McNeal, a veteran North Carolina pine manufac- 
turer and president of the Garysburg Manufacturing 
Company, at Burgaw, who was in Norfolk this week, 
states that affairs m his section are quiet, but the outlook 
is extremely encouraging. He has about completed an- 
other mill for handling a block of short time timber. He 
reports stocks considerably below the average and says 
that he is in no hurry to push operations. 

W. J. Phymister, representing the A. M. Crombie Com- 
pany, New York, is touring this section for the purpose 
of securing a line of kiln dried North Carolina pine. 

W. B. Hudson, of the Major & Loomis Company, also 
the Major, Doyle & Hudson Company, of Hertford, man- 
ufactures of pine box shooks and wire reels, states that 
the plant is well supplied with business, and he antici- 
pates a splendid trade this year. Mr. Hudson says that 
they will use large quantities of gum this season and 
have enlarged their box plant on account of increasing 
trade. 

Clay Foreman, of the Foreman Blades Lumber Com- 
pany, Elizabeth City, made a short stop in Norfolk this 
week on his return from the North, and notes that while 
outside operations are quiet, on account of the severe 
weather, a very strong demonstration is being made for 
this year’s supply of North Carolina pine, which is a 
good evidence of their faith in the business situation. 

R. H. Stevens, of the Stone Lumber Company, Boston, 
Mass., was a caller on the Norfolk markets recently and 
will make a general tour of this section. Mr. Stevens 
states that while present trade is quiet, the prospects are 
excellent for plenty of business when spring opens up. 

The death of C. E. Allcock, of the firm of Swain, All- 
cock & Swain, New York City, was greatly regretted by 
a large number of lumbermen in this section who were 
well acquainted with him. Mr. Allcock’s death occurred 
last Wednesday at his home in New York. For several 
months he had been suffering from heart trouble, but up 
to within a few days of his death hopes for his recovery 
had been entertained, but complications set in which re- 
sulted in his death. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Local, Domestic and Export Trade on the Gain— 
Tupelo Coming to Its Own—Lumbermen Exonerated 
of Baseless Charge. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Jan: 10.—The year’s trade is 
opening well, though the volume of actual new business 
is still somewhat limited. Inquiries are numerous and 
the general tendency of price and demand is encouraging 
to manufacturers. Car supply continues easy and indi- 
cations are that there will be no trouble on this score for 
some months. Mill stocks are not large and assort- 
ments are as a rule broken. The cypress folks report 
their market satisfactory in most respects, with the 
demand well distributed along the list and the trade 
developing as rapidly as could be expected. The mixed 
car business is of small proportions and may continue 
that way for another fortnight, though it shows signs 
of improvement. The mills. making tupelo say the mar- 
ket for that wood is well established. Yellow pine men 
note that the call for yard stock is below the mark. 
Exports are said to be improving rapidly, a good busi- 
ness for South America being already booked and a 
number of bottoms under charter and on their way to 
the Mississippi ports. The European demand is also 
looking up. Car and railroad material remains in good 
demand. Prices, on the average, are said to be firm and 
a shade higher. , 

E. H. Borden, for the last two years a member of 
the executive staff of the New Orleans Progressive 
Union, has been elected secretary of the Contractors and 
Dealers’ Exchange, vice Cal F. Hadden, resigned, and 
will assume that post January 15. Latterly Mr. Borden 
has been acting as secretary of the merchants and manu- 
facturers’ committee of the Progressive union. He goes 
to his new work highly recommended by his former 
employers and the experience he has gained in the con- 
duct of association and statistical work should prove of 
great value to him and to the exchange. 

8. H. Amacker, general manager for the Amos Kent 
Brick and Lumber Company, at Kentwood, last week 
tendered his resignation, to take effect immediately, for 
the purpose of going to Texas for his health. 

Formal announcement of its intention to open a New 
Orleans branch has been made by the Lumber Insurers’ 
General Agency, of New York. Robert E. Ewalt has 
been named to assume charge of the New Orleans office. 
Mr. Ewalt has been working out of the central office, but 
has spent much of his time in the southern field, as 
inspector and adjuster, and is well known to the lum- 
bermen of this territory. He is already in Louisiana and 
spent the greater part of last week in the field. 

Martin C. Hughes, representing the Sea Coast Lumber 
Company, of New York, is a business visitor this week. 

Robert C. Irwin, for several years with the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company and -until January 1 its division 
sales agent at Baltimore, has joined the forces of the 
Thomas C, ,Coale Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, 
and is spen several days in New Orleans looking into 
market conditions. 

A. C. Derby;''of the Derby Lumber Company, of 











Monterey, Mexico, is a New Orleans visitor this week. 


Charles F. Littlejohn, of John Dunn, Son & Co., New 
York, was in Pascagoula, Miss., last week looking after 
some heavy shipments of export lumber from the mills 
in the Moss Point district to South America and Europe. 


SOUTHWEST LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 





Railroads are Big Buyers—No. 2 Material Slow—Ex- 
port Trade Good—Sales Agents Meet—Railroad 
Construction Work. 

Lake CHARLES, La., Jan. 10.—Railroads are still 
calling on local mills for large amounts of yellow pine, 
and if the present activity continues during the month, 
manufacturers will not worry about orders to keep their 
mills running. The Lake Charles mills have established 
a fair business with a number of the big southern and 
western roads, and had it not been for the amount of 
lumber taken by railroads during six months of the year 
just closed, a number of the plants would have tem- 
porarily suspended operations. 

No 2 material is a drug on the market. The mills 
in southwestern Louisiana are carrying large stocks of 
No. 2 grades, while the demand is so light that little 
effort is made to work off this stuff. The demand for 
better grades and assorted stocks is increasing. Special 
orders for picked timber are being placed by dealers 
who cater to the building trade in western cities, and 
where such sales are made the prices are always satis- 
factory. 

Sales agents say that the market is stronger than it 
was in January, 1909, and figure that it will average 
about $1.25 a thousand better. The pleasing feature of 
the present situation is the universal optimism that pre- 
vails in lumber circles. Lumbermen say that they feel 
reasonably sure that the worst is over and that the situa- 
tion will improve steadily. It is generally conceded that 
curtailment of production has solved the problem manu- 
facturers have been trying to figure out, and now that 
this fact is established and millmen understand what it 
means to them, if is considered likely that more atten- 
tion will be paid to supply and demand. 

Two-thirds of the yellow pine mills in southwest 
Louisiana and southeast Texas are now operating. The 
smaller mills between Lake Charles and Alexandria and 
between Lake Charles and Shreveport are working full 
time, but the larger mills are operating on the four- 
day schedule. In eastern Louisiana many of the mills 
are running double shifts in an effort to save the timber 
blown down in the September storm, but as a large per- 
cent of this timber has already been cut it is not likely 
= the double shift will be kept in force for any length 
of time. 

Export business is said to be about the same as the 
last six months. Mills that cater to this class of business 
say that orders are still coming, and export shipments 
are satisfactory. 

Many of the mills in southwestern Louisiana that were 
closed during the Christmas holidays have resumed opera- 
tion. wena rect on 

The sales agents of the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Com- 
pany, of Orange, visited the home plant:last week, among 
them being F. S. Cutler, of Kansas City, who travels 
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Missouri; N. H. Huey, of Kansas City, who travels 
northern Kansas; E. D. Bowman, with headquarters at 
Wichita, Kan., who travels southern Kansas and north- 
ern Oklahoma; D. D. Fairchild, jr., with headquarters 
at San Antonio, who travels southern Texas; W. L. 
Anderson, of Fort Worth, who travels northern Texas 
and southern Oklahoma; Sam Armstrong, of Waco, who 
travels southern Texas. The salesmen spent several days 
in conference with E. V. Folsom, assistant sales manager. 

Henry E. Hardtner, of La Salle parish, president of 
the state forestry association, delivered an address in the 
courthouse at Minden on January 4 on the subject of 
conservatism of the timber resources of Louisiana. Other 
speakers were Mrs. John D. Wilkinson, chairman of the 
waterways committee of the General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs; Mrs. A. B. Avery, secretary of the state 
association; Mr. Adams, forestry expert of the govern- 
ment, and Fred J. Grace, state land commissioner. 

S. H. Amaker, general manager for the Amos Kent 
Lumber & Brick Company at Kenwood, has resigned his 
position. He will go to Texas.for several months for 
his health. 

The mill of Crowell & Spencer at Longleaf has been 
closed temporarily for repairs. When the mill resumes 
operations a 4-day schedule will be inaugurated. 

D. B. Smith, who operates at Smith’s Spur, between 
Lake Charles and Alexandria, closed his mill and left 
for Alabama to close a large timber deal. It is said Mr. 
Smith expects to sell his business in Louisiana and en- 
gage in manufacturing lumber in Alabama. 

W. E. Leeds, a well known Arkansas lumberman, con- 
templates erecting a heading mill at Calvit. 

C. H. Stevens, president and principal owner of the 
C. H. Stevens Logging Company, of Kentwood, La., sold 
his interest to J. R. Hurd, of Minnesota, and the business 
will be continued under the name of J. R. Hurd & Co. 
Mr. Stevens upon his retirement was presented by his 
employees with a handsome gold watch. 

Construction work on the Alexandria & Western rail- 
road, a new line that is to be built from Alexandria to 
Leesville through one of the richest pine timber tracts 
in the South, is to begin within a few weeks. W. L. 
Larson, secretary and treasurer of the projected line, 
has established headquarters in Alexandria and will 
hasten the work. 

Colonel Watson, of the firm of Watson & Powell, 
lessees of the Morgan saw mill at Morgan’s Bluff, on the 
Sabine river, has secured the services of A. H. Jeanes, 
of Tigue, Tex., to act as foreman. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Spooner, of Longville, passed 
through this city last week en route home from Orange, 
Tex., where they spent the holidays with relatives and 
friends. Mr. Spooner is now in charge of the filing de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company’s mill at 
Longville. 

W. P. Weber, president of the Powell Lumber Com- 
pany, made a business trip to Crowley this week. 

W. J. Duhig and B. M. Talbot, of the Talbot-Duhig 
Lumber Company, of Lemonville, spent several days in 
Lake Charles last week. 

W. O. Brice, of DeQuincey, was among the visitors in 
the city during the last week. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Foreign Demand Unusually Heavy and Prices Firm— 
Gulf Shippers Expect Increase in Sales—Move to 
Help Lumber Company. 


GULFPORT, Miss., Jan. 9.—Inquiry shows the demand 

r kiln dried saps to have improved recently, but as 

e improvement is not deemed firm prices remain almost 

changed. Deliveries are prompt. Inquiry for smoke- 

dried saps in 4 and 6-inch widths for export is unusual, 

«'though the quantity desired is not large. It is proba- 
that good prices will be paid for the stock. 

Porto Rican markets show firmness, and it is estimated 
‘!at the demand will not abate before the opening of the 
‘ mmer season. The last year’s sales on the island have 

en beyond expectations, and some dealers fear that 
xt fall’s. business may be injured. First class mer- 
antable lumber and scantling, which is in better de- 
ind for Porto Rico than other qualities, now command 
livered prices of $16.50 and $13.50, respectively. 
Cuban sales bid fair to increase in proportion and 
ore business will likely be done this year than last. 
iprovement in the island has been general, but the 
ratest percentage of business established are those 
juiring quantities of pine lumber. The average for 
is trade is $13 to $17. 

Mexican ports are making tentative efforts toward 

® renewal of business, but seem slow to take advantage 
< low quotations. That market is not up to expesta- 
‘ons. South American business is active this year, and 
‘.is trade will be of great benefit in offering a market 
hile other trade is recovering from overshipment. 
_ Great significance relative to the possibilities of trade 
icrease at the Gulf ports is attached to the negotia- 
‘ons .of the Gulf shippers with the South and Central 
American and insular purchasers during recent years. 
\t is predicted that the remaining years of the present 
administration will be replete with satisfactory. sales, 
which will no doubt develop amicable commercial rela- 
— in the South, Central America and other foreign 
ports. 

A large delegation of citizens of Columbia has held a 
conference with Governor Noel relative to the present 
laws which operate against the corporate ownership of 
more than $2,000,000 in realty. This does not ums to 
railroad companies which come under special acts. It 
1s the desire'of the Columbians to so amend the law 
that the Pearl River Lumber Company, which has ex- 
hausted its timber supply around Pearlhaven, will decide 
to reéstablish itself at Columbia, where thére is an 
abundant supply of pine. It is held that such a conces- 


sion on the part of Columbia will mean much to many 
of her inhabitants, as the concern employs about 4,500 
men. 


Lumber shipments of the last week: 


Norwegian bark Herteeett. European Lumber Company, 
for Buenos Ayres; 1,284,294 feet, value $21,190. 

American schooner Future, H. F. 8 
Rico; 467,567 feet, value $10,745. 

British steamer Carisbrook, F. W. Elmer, Buenos Aires; 
2,060,092 feet, value $41,200. 

German ship Henry Horn, J. Garriga, Alicante, Spain; 
575,000 feet, value $10,400. 

British schooner Conrad §8., I. L. Schuyler, for Pointe-a- 
pitre, Guadeloupe, French West Indies; 186,136 feet, yalue 
$5,793.27. 

British steamer Appenine, Standard Export Lumber Com- 
pany, for Buenos Aires Roads, for orders; 2,576,464 feet, 
value $51,529.16. 


SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 
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Yellow Pine Conditions Remain Unchanged—Tempera- 
ture Lowest Yet Recorded—Curtailment Policy 
Practiced and Indorsed by Millmen. 


WarrREN, ARK., Jan. 10.—It is hard to see improve- 
ment, yet: lumbermen think the market is not going back- 
ward. Manufacturers feel greatly encouraged with the 
general outlook for business. Probably the cause for 
trade being slack is the bad weather, which prevents out- 
door work from being done. 

This has been a bad week for the mills. It has been 
colder than at any time this winter. Snow has inter- 
fered with shipping. It was necessary to stop all work 
in the woods save the loading of logs on the cars. 

If the curtailment plan is followed by all manufac- 
turers of yellow pine as closely as it is in this state, 
the market would be considerably benefited. With one 
mill down for forty days for repairs and the other mills 
in sympathy with the four days a week plan, the output 
is being curtailed as much as possible. At the same 
time workmen are being given sufficient employment to 
support their families. With the present policy of cur- 
tailment it is believed prices will be considerably higher 
than at present. 

O. O. Axley, sales manager for the Southern Lumber 
Company, is enjoying a deer hunt this week. 

The Arkansas Lumber Company expects to have its 
planer running within two weeks. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MARINETTE, WIis., Jan. 1.—No cause of action was the 
verdict agreed open by the jury in the case of the suit 
brought by the J. H. Worden Lumber & Shingle Company, 
of Trout Lake, Mich., against the Minneapolis & Sault Ste. 
Marie railroad for $70,000 damages alleged to have been 
suffered as the result of a fire caused by sparks from a Soo 
line engine, which destroyed the lumber company’s mills, 
lumber and dwellings. 














VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 12.—J. B. Winlaw, who owns a 
mill in the Kootenay, entered action against Hon. W. H. 
Cushing, minister of public works of Alberta, who is in the 
lumber business at Calgary, in connection with a contract 
for delivery of lumber. In November, 1907, defendant 
bought the plaintiff’s cut of lumber, amounting to 1,580,000 
feet, but left 800,000 feet and was sued by Mr. Winlaw for 
the payment of this balance at the rate of $16 a thousand, 
total $13,142, together with insurance, $250, and interest, 
$1,332. A settlement was made out of court, Mr. Cushing 
paying the full amount sued for. 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 10.—The Commercial-Germania 
Bank & Trust Company, as receiver for the L’Hote Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, filed in the civil district court 
January 7 a petition for authority to issue $10,000 in re- 
ceiver’s certificates to continue the operation of the com- 

anys plant. It is recited that previous issues total 
24,240. Under the receivership, it is declared, the com- 
pany’s assets have increased from $263,285 to $284,276.27, 
and as evidence that the receiver has managed the business 
to the satisfaction of all interests concerned it is pointed out 
that no opposition to any of its acts has developed. The 
receiver adds that it is now engaged in an effort to reorgan- 
ize the concern and has well founded hopes of succeeding. 


DANVILLE, VA., Jan. 3.—A deed of assignment has been 
filed by the Noel-Anderson Manufacturing yy & The 
liabilities are $40,230, which are fully covered by the com- 
pany’s assets. 


BAYONNE, N. J., Jan. 1.—The Mercantile Trust Company 
of New Jersey was awarded a judgment of $2,225.78 in its 
suit against the Doyne Lumber & Milling Company, that 
arose over the bank’s paying out on four checks made by 
Simon Doyne, president of the lumber company, which the 
lumber company’s directors claimed their president had no 
right to make. 


ConcorpD, N. H., Jan. 4.—E. D. Clough & Co. have started 
suit against the Boston & Maine railroad to recover $2,000 
alleged excess freight charges paid by them on one thousand 
carloads of lumber at $2 a carload. ‘This is the first suit 
of its kind in the state, and their claim is founded on the 
laws of 1889, which provide that “the rates of fares and 
freights existing at the time of the passage of this act (July 
24, 1889), shall not be increased on the roads leased or 
united under it, and the decrease in operating expenses con- 
sequent upon the leasing or uniting of any roads shall be 
met from time to time by reasonable and just reduction of 
fares and freights.” This raises an important question, as 
many thousand carloads of merchandise have been shipped 
since June 10, 1903, on which date the Boston & Maine 
increased its freight rates and since when it has been col- 
lecting an extra charge of $2 a carload. 


ANGOR, Me., Jan. 6.—According to an opinion handed 
down by Attorney General W. C. Philbrook, of Waterville, a 
ortable saw mill, logs and sawed lumber would be taxable 
fa the town where the owner was an inhabitant on the first 
day of April, and not in the town where it was found on 
that date. The opinion was given in response to an inquiry 
by George Pottle, chairman of the board of state assessors. 





BaLTiMorgE, Mp., Jan. 8.—A petition was filed in the cir- 
cuit court January 5 for the appointment of a receiver for 
the Hagerstown Spoke & Binding Company, Hagerstown, the 
petitioners alleging that the company owes $10,000 on notes, 
that the factory is mortgaged to the Mechanics’ Loan & 
Savings Institute for $6,000, and that banks and individuals 
hold notes and open accounts against the corporation for 
$40,000 more. 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago 


OFFICERS 
Geo. M. Reynolds, President Charles 8. Castle, Acting Cashier 
Edwin A. Potter, Vice-Pres. Frank H. Elmore. Asst. Cashier 
Alex. Robertson, Vice-Pres. Wilber Hattery, Asst. Cashier 
Jas. R. Chapman, Vice-Pres. John R. Washburn, Asst. Cashier 
Herman Waldeck, Vice-Pres. Wilson W. Lampert, Asst. Cashier 
Wm. G, Schroeder, Cashier Frank L. Shepard, Avditor 
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Albert J. Earling W. H. McDoel RB. P. Ripley 

B. A. Eckhart Samuel McRoberts Alex. Robertson 

KE. H. Gary Joy Morton 
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THE AMERICAN 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Capital, $3,000,000.00 
We buy and sell entire issues of 


Timber and Water Power 


BONDS 


A Thoroughly Equipped Savings Bank, 
Trust Company and Bond Department. 


Correspondence Invited. 


The Capital Stock of this Bank is owned by and held 
in trust for the stockholders of the Conti- 
nental National Bank of Chicago. 


CORNER CLARK AND MONROE STS. 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000. 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking afid solicits the accounts of 
corporations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on agemand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all 





WILLIAM A TILDEN, Pres. NELSON N LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 
HENEeY R KENT, Cashier CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier 
COLLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. WEW YORK. 12 Great $t. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
Senele 008 esting —s —- from. seaboard. bea 
handle c of cargo, an ve Special Departmen 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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Prevention 


Is the Best Kind of 


Protection 


Our plan enables you to secure for 
your manufacturing plant immediate 
and more perfect protection from fire 
without any additional cost over what 
you are now paying for insurance and 
in a short time you own the 


AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER 
EQUIPMENT 


as the savings secured from lower prem- 
ium rates given by the insurance com- 
pany on account of your plant being a 
better risk—pays for the equipment. 

"Ask us for estimate blanks and our 
proposition—other manufacturers are 
finding this equipment of great value 
to them—let us show you. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO, 


MANHATTAN BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Cut this out and mail it with your card or letterhead. 











YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK 


SHIPMENTS BY 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER 








Cummer Lumber Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Nerthern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 
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TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 


POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Write us for prices 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 














White Cedar Products 
Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 


for ered prices. Prompt shipment 
ANDREW EMERSON, Dunham, Mich. 
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William B. Norris. 


LAKr CHARLES, La., Jan. 10.—William Butler Norris, one 
of the first men to blaze the way through the almost im- 
penetrable yellow pine forests of Calcasieu and for more 
than thirty years one of the leading yellow pine manufac- 
turers in southwest Louisiana, died at his home on the 
shore of Lake Charles at 9:15 o’clock p. m. January 5. 
The news of the death of Captain Norris came as a great 
surprise to his friends in Lake Charles, as he had only been 
ill a few days and was not considered in any danger. 

Captain Norris was 73 years of age and a native of New 
Hampshire, but came south early in life and settled in Flor- 
ence, Aia., where he married. He served with honor and 
distinction in the Civil war and after his discharge came to 
southwestern Louisiana, where he settled and engaged in 
the lumber business. He was the only survivor of the 
oldtime lumbermen whose mills were the first in the neigh- 
borhood of Lake Charles and the Calcasieu river. He con- 
tinued in the lumber business up to the time’of his death. 
Mr. Norris in later years often recounted his meeting with 
Jacob Ryan, the first settler in this territory, who was 
then conducting a small mill on the shore of the lake where 
the wholesale district now stands. 

The deceased made ‘and lost several fortunes. He seemed 
to be the victim of fires. Several times his mills were 
burned, with heavy losses. Captain Norris also dealt 
in cotton, hides and wool, and on one occasion he was 
shipping a cargo from Lake Charles to Galveston, valued at 
approximately $100,000, when his big steamboat Stonewall 
caught fire and burned to the water. 

Captain Norris always took a very prominent part in 
politics. He represented Calcasieu parish in the legislature 
several terms and when the new ‘seventh congressional dis- 
trict was created he was prominently spoken of as a can- 
didate for Congress. When A. P. Pujo, of Lake Charles, an- 
nounced himself a candidate, Captain Norris decided that 
it would be unwise for two Lake Charles men to make the 
race and withdrew in order that Mr. Pujo might win. At 
the time of his death the deceased was operating a mill at 
Westlake, and was president of the W. B. Norris Lumber 
Company. 

The remains of Captain Norris were takén to Florence, 
Ala., for interment. 


Charles Egerton Allcock. 

New York, Jan. 10.—Charles Egerten Allcock, of Swain, 
Alleock & Swain, died Wednesday, January 5. Mr. Allcock 
was born in Milburn in 1865, and graduated from the 
Newark academy in 1884, after which he entered the dry 
goods commission business. In 1889 he entered the employ 
of the Tunis Lumber Company as tally boy and worked his 
way up to the position of salesman, continuing with that 
company until 1893, when it was succeeded by the Sims 
Lumber Company, of which concern Mr. Allcock became 
treasurer. When the Sims Lumber Company went out of 
business Mr. Allcock associated himself with Wiley, Harker 
& Co. in the capacity of salesman and continued with them 
after the organization of the Wiley-Harker & Camp Com- 
pany, which concern he left in April, 1905, to form the 
partnership of Swain, Allcock & Swain. ‘The funeral was 
held Saturday, January 8, at 1139 Broad street, Newark, 
N J and was attended by representatives of the lumber 
trade. 








Mrs. Edna G. Polleys. 


LINCOLN, Nes., Jan. 1.—After a long illness Mrs. Edna G. 
Polleys, wife of Edgar H. Polleys, president and manager of 
the Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Company, died at West Salem, 
Wis., November 28. Mrs. Polleys was born at Princeton, 
Me., November 7, 1861, spent her young wonmmnhood with 
an aunt at Melrose, Wis., and married Mr. Polleys August 
18, 1881, who, with four children, William Hovey, Evelyn, 
Josephine and Edgar G. Polleys, survives her. Tne funeral 
was held at the residence of A. D. Polleys at Melrose, Wis., 
November 30, the sermon being delivered by the Rev. L. G. 
Catchpole, of Janesville, Wis., a former pastor of the Mel- 
rose Baptist church, of which Mrs. Polleys was a member. 


—_——oerrr 


Col. Frank C. Zacharie. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 10.—Col. Frank C. Zacharie, 
whose advocacy of a plan to regulate the cutting of timber 
on privately owned lands in Louisiana attracted attention a 
few years ago, died suddenly at his home in this city Jan- 
uary 6, at the age of 71. Col. Zacharie was an expert on 
constitutional law, and some weeks ago delivered an address 
before the Southern States Conservation Congress in this 
city in which the state’s right to limit the cut of lumber and 
otherwise to regulate the handling of privately owned forests 
was discussed at length. 





Mrs. Mary S. Jenks, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 12.—Mrs. Mary S. Jenks, mother 
of Owen, John and Ben Jenks and sister-in-law of Robert H. 
Jenks, all prominent lumbermen of this city, died at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. L. Reese, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
Tuesday, January 4. ‘The funeral was held from the old 
family home at St. Clair, Mich., Thursday, January 6. 





George Stoneman. 


lor the second time in less than three months, death has 
visited the firm of Stoneman-Zearing Lumber Company, 
Duvall Bluffs, Ark. Mr. Zearing was called to his last ac- 
count about two months ago and now Mr. Stoneman was 
carried off by acute indigestion after an illness lasting since 
Christmas. Mr. Stoneman died in St. Louis and his body 
was taken to Chicago, where funeral services were held 
Wednesday afternoon at 1:30 o'clock in the Second Baptist 
church, corner Jackson boulevard and Lincoln street. The 
Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange sent a beautiful floral 
piece and the following well known lumbermen were in 
attendance at the services: 
F. L. Brown, S. P. C. Hostler, 
J. 8. Trainer, Charles Darling, 
Joseph Dion, kh. A. Wells, 


red B. Smith, 
Winter Clark, 
I’. F. Foley. 





KINDLY REMEMBRANCES. 


At the monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
in Philadelphia, Pa., January 6, the following resolutions 
on the death of James E. Defebaugh were adopted: 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, having 
learned of the death of J. K. Defebaugh and being desirous 
of having in its minutes a record of it—the president ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare suitable resolutions: 

Wuereas, Our friend, J. E. Defebaugh, who has been 
interested for many years with the lumber trade, has been 
called home; be it 

ResoWwed, That in his death the lumber trade has suf- 
fered a great loss and one which will be deeply felt. We 
shall also miss his genial qompenientiip and the -trade his 
useful services; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy be sent to the AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. S. B. VroomMan, chairman ; 

J. W. DIvENDERFER, 
OWEN M. Bruner, 
Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS IN MEMORY OF PRINCE AMONG 
LUMBERMEN. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 10.—At a called meeting of 
the NashvilleeLumbermen’s Association the following 
resolutions on the death of John B. Ransom, the lum- 
berman who was held in such high esteem by the en- 
tire business community of Nashville and this section, 
were adopted: 


Wuereas, In the death of John B. Ransom the entire 
lumber trade of America has sustained a great loss, the 
hardwood manufacturing business of the South an irrepara- 
ble loss, and the lumber interests of Nashville the greatest 
loss in its history, it is proper that the members of the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Association, of which Mr. Ransom 
was a member from its organization, of which he was presi- 
dent at the time of his death and for many years preceding, 
and the members of which have been closely associated with 
him, most of them for many years, should express their 
deep sense of loss and their appreciation of his noble quali- 
ties ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this body has recognized in John B. Ran- 
som a man of the highest type of character. A self-made 
man in the truest sense, he was one of nature’s noblemen. 
He attained to an exceptional commercial and financial suc- 
cess solely as the result of native ability and force. Am- 
bitious to succeed, he was yet always considerate of his 
associates and competitors, and deeply interested in the 
success and welfare of all his friends. John B. Ransom was 
a singularly modest man, free from vainglory, and really 
undervaluing his own great abilities. He never spoke of his 
own achievements, but was always quick to give full credit 
and to speak in admiration of the accomplishments of others. 

John B. Ransom was a public-spirited man. In recent 
years particularly he had interested himself as few men 
have in the building up of his home city and state. Brought 
into close connection, through the ramifications of the great 
business he had built up, with most of the interests of the 
city and state, he strove to advance them all. At the time 
of his death he was prominently identified with the erection 
of the new buildings of the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Young Men’s Christian Association and with 
many other public enterprises, to all of which he gave his 
unremitting personal attention. 

Mr. Ransom was a man of deep affections, and his home 
life was beautiful. He was to his immediate family and to 
his large connection the soul of generosity and tender con 
sideration. Democratic in his tastes, he shunned all osten- 
tation. He treated rich and poor, the powerful and the 
humble, with equal consideration and kindness. 

“His life was gentle and the elements 
So mix'’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man.’” 

Resolved further, That these expressions be spread upon 
the minutes of this special called meeting of the Nashvilk 
Lumbermen’s Association, and that a copy be sent to the 
family and to the daily and lumber newspaper press. 

S. LIEBERMAN, Chairman ; 
J. R. McILWwaIine, 

W. J. CUDE, 

J. H. Batrp, Committee. 

The Nashville Board of Trade committee on resolu 
tions made the following report: 

It may truly be said of John B. Ransom, “he feared God 
and eschewed evil.” In every walk of life-—-home, church 
and business—he stood for everything that was true, beauti 
ful and good. 

Possessed by nature with a brain particularly adapted to 
great business enterprises, and possessed of indomitable 
energy, he soon placed himself at the head of some of our 
greatest and most important financial enterprises. Success 
seemed to crown every effort, but always came as a result 
of honest toil and legitimate work. He was the master and 
not the slave of his business, and never so preoccupied with 
his own affairs that he did not lend a willing ear to the 
claims of his fellow men, the xppeals of his church and the 
demands of his state. 

He stood in the front ranks of our truest, best and most 
successtul business men. 

In his death this community has sustained a loss difficult 
to measure in its present magnitude or foretell its future 
effect. 

To nis loved ones we extend our heartfelt sympathy, and 
as residents of his city, we join with them in mourning hi: 


loss. G. M. NEety, Chairman ; 
JORDAN STOKES, 
W. J. CuDE, 


Pe 3 BAIRb, 
A. H. ROBINSON, 
A. B. HILL, 
Dr. W. G. EwIine. 
The executive committee of the Hermitage hotel 
adopted the following: 


WHEREAS, This committee has sustained a distinct loss 
in the death of one of its members, i 
remaining members are inexpressibly grieved and will mis 
his cheerful personality, his wise counsel, his wonderfu 
business sagacity and his lovable companionship. His sery 
ices on this committee have been invaluable, and one phas: 
= his character is well expressed in the following quota 
tion : 





“It is easy enough to be pleasant, 
When life flows by like a song, 

But the man worth while is one who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 

Therefore, be it resolved, That Mr.. Ransom was reco 
nized as a great man in every sense, and as one whose wol 
was as good as his bond; that he leaves his loved ones th 
priceless heritage of an honorable and wonderfully success 
ful life and a spotless name, and the memory of his brilliant 
though short career, will be an inspiration to us all. “On 
crowded life of glorious life is worth a world without 
name.” 

Resolved further, That these resolutions be spread upo! 
the minutes of this committee and a copy sent to the famil) 
with assurances of heartfelt sympathy. 

J. W. Love, 
Chairman. 
W. S. BRANSFORD, 
JOSEPH FRANK, 
‘ Committee 


TRIBUTE TO WORTH. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 10.—The following resolution 
were adopted by the board of directors of the Lumbe 
Manufacturers’ Agency at a meeting in this city Januar, 
4 on the death of its manager, George E. Birge: 

WHEREAS, Providence has seen fit to call from our num 
ber our esteemed friend, George BE. Birge, who has been ou 
manager since the beginning of this organization; be it 

Resolved, That we deeply mourn the loss and shall mis 
his congenial and persistent effort in the handling of th: 
affairs of the agency; that we shall alse miss his compan 
ionable personality ; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the feeling of each and every membe: 
of our agency that we have lost a personal friend, as wel! 
as an efficient and capable executive whom it will be ver) 
hard indeed to replace. 

Our sincere sympethy is extended to his family, and w: 
recommend that these resolutions be spread on the min 
utes of this meeting and a copy of the same delivered to his 
family. . C. NEVILLE, 

B. H. THOMPSON, 
Cc. A. Dory, 
Committee 
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‘MICHIGAN TRADE TIDINGS 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Lumberman-Banker Goes Back to Woods—Enormous 
Aggregate of Timber Shipped Over Mackinaw Di- 
vision—Roads Being Cleared. 

Bay City AND Sacinaw, Jan. 11.—D. W. Briggs, of 
Briggs & Cooper, at Saginaw, and identified with other 
large interests, on Saturday tendered his resignation as 
vice president of the Bank of Saginaw, after a con- 
nection of forty-two years. Mr. Briggs will devote his 
time and energies to his own business. He is largely 
interested in timber properties on the Pacifi¢ coast and 
in British Columbia. He has three sons in Oregon and 
intends to make his home in that state. Two years 
ago, associated with other Saginaw people, he made large 
investments in timber in British Columbia. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, at Saginaw, 
had a successful year. Max Boyd, the active manager, 
says the last quarter of 1909 was particularly good 
in a business way. His company handled 30,000,000 
feet at Saginaw. The company brought from the Lake 
Superior district, by boat, several million feet, having 
brought stock from that source to the Saginaw plant 
for a number of years. The company has alse taken 
the pine output of the Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Company 
at Kenton, upper Michigan, amounting to 10,000,000 or 
more. That plant puts out about 18,000,000 feet and the 
Booth & Boyd Company takes all the good pine. Mr. 
Boyd says the Sparrow-Kroll company will nearly ex- 
haust its pine timber in another year, but has twelve or 
fifteen years’ supply of hardwood and hemlock, and may 
dispose of the whole after the pine is converted into 
lumber. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company and the Germain- 
Boyd Lumber Company, at Saginaw, the latter operat- 
ing a large saw mill and box factory at Atlanta, La., 
are to an extent affiliated concerns. George R. Boyd is 
the manager of the Atlanta plant and resides there, hav- 
ing gone down from Saginaw to superintend the prop- 
erty. That plant manufactured 32,000,000 feet last 
year. Mr. Boyd says that both the rail and export 
trade has improved materially. These companies have 
sales offices in Chicago and Kansas City. The former 
both buys and sells. ‘These companies manufactured and 
handled approximately 90,000,000 feet of white and 
southern pine last year. The Saginaw yard is carrying 
a fine stock for the winter and spring trade. 

The Michigan Central, on -its Mackinaw division, 
hauled over that division and its branches in 1909 
149,444,810 feet of logs. Of this, 75 percent came to 
the Saginaw river. In 1908 the quantity hauled aggre- 
gated 136,500,000 feet. From 1880 to the close of 
1909, inclusive, was hauled the aggregate of 3,658,293,- 
689 feet of saw logs. In addition to the logs an average 
of 150,000,000 feet of lumber and 35,000,000 shingles 
manufactured at mills on this division have been hauled 
to Bay City and other markets, besides vast quantities 
of cedar products. 

The weather in the northern portion of the lower 
peninsula the last week has been severe, accompanied 
by heavy snows that have blocked traffic to a considerable 
extent. The roads are now being cleared. 

The lumber firm, McTiver & Hughes, at Onaway, 
which has operated in that section a number of years, 
has dissolved. The business will be continued by Mr. 
McTiver. 

The Nester Estate is shipping 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber by rail from its Baraga saw mill to Saginaw. 

It is reported the Blue Lake Lumber Company has 
taken a contract to saw lumber the ensuing year for 
the David Ward Estate and will manufacture some 
15,000,000 feet. The Blue Lake mill has railroad con- 
nection. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Logging Railroad Traffic Greatest In History—Home- 
seekers Settle Along Lines in Lumber Country— 
Several Extensions Projected. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Jan. 10.—Two standard-gage log- 
ging railroads of more than ordinary importance have 
gone into operation in northern Michigan. One of these 
was built by Charles Hebard & Son, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
from the company’s saw mills at Pequaming southeast 
through Baraga county into one of the largest tracts of 
timber standing on the south shore of Lake Superior. 
The tract comprises 100,000,000 feet of hemlock, birch 
and maple, the pine having been cut years ago. Three 
logging camps are in operation, employing 250 men. The 
main railroad is five miles long, with.four branches, one 
two miles in length. Later the road is to be extended six 
or seven miles. Two locomotives and forty-five cars are 
in commission. 

The second line is that of the Worcester. Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, running twenty miles southwest from 
Chassell to Worham, a town started by the company and 
made the headquarters of its logging operations. The 
main camp at Worham accommodates 200 men. The new 
road penetrates a thickly wooded territory. Several 
branch lines will be built from it, each taking care of 
three or four years’ logging. Along the main line 200 
settlers have established homes. 

The Wisconsin & Michigan railroad is having a heavy 
logging season. The largest train from the northern 
Michigan woods was sixty cars, drawn by two engines. 
More ears are being used on the Wisconsin & Michigan 
and St. Paul roads this year than ever before. 

F. J. Schmidt is preparing to establish a modern saw 


mill at the new village of Banat, in Menominee county, 
to cut 15,000 feet of lumber, 40,000 shingles and 30,000 
lath a day, and will employ forty men. Some of the 
lumber will be disposed ot locally and the rest shipped to 
outside points. ‘The plant will be in operation by 
March 1. 

Nadeau Bros., of Nadeau, will start their saw mill on 
its winter run this week. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Operations Resume Under Favorable Circumstances— 
Mills Depending on Railroad Service Alone Ham- 
pered—Labor in Demand—Big Mill Operations. 
MENOMINEE, MicuH., Jan. 11.—The upper peninsula 

territory has been in the zone of a heavy storm. Snow 
and low temperature has completely blocked railway 
traffic. Mills depending on log supply by rail, including 
the mill of the Sawyer-Goodman Company, of Marinette, 
were forced to shut down for several days. The cold 
has abated, however, and conditions at the camps are 
more favorable. Full forces have been recruited since 
the holidays. Labor everywhere is in great demand and 
wages are higher this season than last. Lumbermen are 
sanguine of better prices for all products. 

The Worcester Lumber Company, of Chassell, is getting 
out a lot of timber in the Otter Lake district. 

The Wisconsin Veneer Company is felling a rich 
harvest of oak for the Rhinelander mills in Keweenaw 
county. 

The Grand Marais. Mill Company’s stave factory is 
running full force. 

J. V. Kenzie is employed as accountant with the 
Grondin Lumber Company, at Seney. 

J. T. Phillips, general manager of the Diamond Lum- 
ber Company’s mill at Green Bay, went to Saginaw this 
week to attend the annual meeting of the company. 
Later he will go to Rushton, La., to attend the annual 
meeting of the United Lumber Company, of which he is 
president. 

The request of the Michigan Elm Hoop Company of 
Marinette for 250 feet more room on the Witbeck site 
for the purpose of erecting piling sheds, has been granted 
by the Marinette council. 

Another active winter season is forcing the Kaukauna 
Lumber Company to make every effort to meet the de- 
mands of the patrons of its manufacturing business. 

The Chicago Lumber Company, operating in School- 
craft county, has decided to charge all transients, and 
those not in the employ of the company, 25 cents for 
meals at its various camps, to curtail in position. 

Joseph Kelly, formerly manager of the Northwestern 
Cooperage & Lumber Company’s interests at Iron River, 
has bought a handsome home in Ashland. He is manager 
of a cooperage plant. 

William Olson, of the Houghton Lumber Company’s 
Ripley mills, is taking a vacation in this city. 

John Underwood’s mill at Wausaukee is sawing at 
Tamarack poles. 

Ernest Morin, for several years in charge of the Bird 
& Wells Lumber Company’s camps on Peshtigo river, 
is to succeed Robert McGillis, as foreman of the com- 
ey ’s camp. He will move to Wausaukee from Crystal 

Falls. 

Alquist Bros.’ saw mill will be moved from Wakefield 
to Bessemer, where it will have a planing and flooring 
plant in connection. 

The lumber shipments from Little Sturgeon the season 
just ended were 5,000,000 feet of lumber and 8,000,000 
sawed shingles. 

All the lumber on the Chicago & Weston Lumber Com- 
pany’s docks at Manistique has been sold. A large 
amount will be shipped east. The remainder will go 
to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago. 

The Dunn mine camp of the Sawyer Goodman Com- 
pany has been closed. This resulted from the stringent 
car shortage. 

The Quay Bros.’ mill near Moran is nearly completed 
and this week the machinery was tried out. The regu- 
lar run is expected to start soon. The mill is large and 
modern. A good stock of logs is on hand. 

Walter Magoon, superintendent for the Gogebic Lum- 
ber Company, at Marenisco, has resigned. 

Frank D. Adler expects to cut 3,000,000 feet of timber 
on his tract in the Randville district. 

Daniel O’Connell, jr., has become bookkeeper for the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company at Blaney, and has 
left Engadine for the scene of his new duties, 

The shingle mill of the Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Company at Gladstone is closed for the season. 

The Diamond Lumber Company at Green Bay will 
build a saw mill in that city soon. ’ 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Business Decrease Due to Weather—Automobile Stock 
in Good Demand—Lumbermen Plan Trips—Dealers 
Report Trade Normal, . 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 11.—Inquiry among the larger 
dealers shows that they are satisfied with the present 
condition of trade and optimistic with regard to the 
future. There has been a decrease in business, but this 
is accounted for ,by the weather conditions. The lumber- 
men point to the fact that Detroit is experiencing the 
first old fashioned winter in several years. 

‘*Trade is entirely normal with us for this time of 
the year,’’ said Thomas Forman, of the Thomas Forman 
company. ‘We are busy and find that the supply of 





A\S to high speed belts, we have 
‘==| been making the Rhoads Volta 
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not recall ever having one of these 
belts returned—a remarkable record. 


Is not this the kind of belt for 
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Any One of 


Our Customers 


could probably give you many rea- 
sons why they prefer our stock to 
that of others, but you can save 
time if you're looking for good 
stock by writing us direct about 


LUMBER,LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade—as good as can be made—sure to 
meet the demands of the most critical. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 
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Sawyer Goodman Company 
Make Prompt Shipments of 


WHITE PINE AND BASSWCOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
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MARINETTE. :: WISCONSIN 
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A COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK 


Send us your inquiries and let us quote you prices 


RIB LAKE LUMBER COMPANY 


RIB LAKE, WISCONSIN 
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WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Empire Lumber Go. 


| Manufacturers and Dealers. 
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White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 
CRATING AND BOX LUMBER 


in White Pine, Hemlock and Wisconsin Hardwoods 





Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 
¥ Rice Lake, Wisconsin o . 
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Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thorougly dry stock. 


High Grade Cork Pine Factory and Pattern | 
Lumber, 1 to 6” thick. 


TELECODE USED 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of PingLambper “§ * ” 
Lang Distance ‘Phone Grand 355 Milwaukee, Wis. 














rough lumber balances with the demand. We look for a 
good year, nothing phenomenal, just a good normal 
year. ’? 

E. W. Leech predicts that the year 1910 will surpass 
both 1909 and 1908 and is pleased with conditions. 
‘*We are receiving lumber in car lots all the time,’’ he 
said. ‘*We have had some trouble in getting shipments 
into the yards, owing to freight congestion, but there has 
been improvement the last week.’’ 

Lumbermen who cater to the automobile manufacturers 
in this city seem to be satisfied. Panel poplar and birch, 
used extensively in auto construction, continue in steady 
demand. All the body manufacturers are rushed with 
work. The Fisher Body Company has orders ahead for 


fifteen months and, in an effort to catch up, is building a 
large addition to its plant. 

A representative of C. W. Kotcher, a large dealer, esti- 
mates that the building operations in Detroit last year 
were from 10 to 15 percent greater than in 1908. He 
predicts a greater increase in 1910. 

One dealer declared that the last two weeks had been 
the dullest the firm had experienced since the panic of 
1907. This company operates a large mill, but it is 
closed for the present. 

Several of the leading lumbermen are planning exten- 
sive business and pleasure trips. John Comerford, vice 
president of the Detroit Lumber Company, soon leaves 
for the west. C. W. Kotcher is also planning a trip. 








WISCONSIN TRADE ACTIVITIES. 








,| $25,000 to $75,000. 








CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Prosperity Pervades Lumber and Allied Industries— 
Numerous Enlargements, Improvements and Exten- 
sions Projected. 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., Jan. 11.—Now that lumbermen and 
allied manufacturers have practically completed their 
inventory taking, business begins to show signs of a 
healthy revival. While retailers seem to be in no hurry 
to replenish their stocks, manufacturers are gradually 
placing larger orders and lumbermen are confident that 
business from this source will be at its best throughout 
the coming year. Milwaukee is one of the leading heavy 
machinery manufacturing centers of the country and all 
the leading plants in this field are operating at almost 
full capacity. As a result, a lively demand is being 
experienced in the hardwood field. Sash and door, hard- 
wood flooring and interior finishing plants are preparing 
for a heavy spring trade and are in the market for 
considerable material. Furniture factories are having 
an excellent business and are placing some very good 
orders. Demand is good in the upper grade lines of 
hardwood, and improvement is taking place in lower 
grades. The trade is just beginning to realize that 
hardwood stocks are not large. 

Most of the Milwaukee machinery concerns making 
saw mill equipment have a good business. Several sub- 
stantial orders for sawmill equipment have been received 
of late by the Allis-Chalmers company. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, of Virginia, 
Minn., has placed extensive orders with the Allis- 
Chalmers Company for turbines, alternato:. and genera- 
tors. The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railway Com- 
pany, which is building a timber and tie treating plant 
near Bradford, Pa., has placed an order with the Allis- 
Chalmers Company for treating machinery that will 
permit the plant to turn out 200,000 ties a year. 

John H. Moss, vice president and treasurer of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, well known sash and 
door manufacturing concern of Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced himself as candidate for reélection as president 
of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, the 
leading commercial organization of Milwaukee. He has 
held the office two terms with success. 

President D. J. Loomans, of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was a recent Milwaukee 
visitor. .Mr. Loomans has just returned from an ex- 
tensive trip in England, Holland, Germany, France and 
Italy. He found Germany to be the most prosperous 
nation that he visited, although he expressed the opinion 
that lumber conditions there are primitive compared 
with this country. 

F. L. Tibbits, president of the Tibbits-Cameron Lum- 
ber Company, of Milwaukee, has been called to Appleton, 
Wis., by the illness of a relative. 

W. E. Cooper, Milwaukee wholesale lumberman, 1306- 
1307 Majestic building, interested in the Cooper & 
Hughes Lumber Company of Neshotah, announces that 
the latter company has increased its capital stock from 
The Neshotah concern has just 
completed lumber sheds and other improvements at its 
yards. 

Secretary Arthur L. Holmes, of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was a Milwaukee visitor 
and was entertained at the Deutscher club by several 
well known lumbermen of the city. 

During his short visit in Milwaukee last week, United 
States Senator Isaac Stephenson acted as witness in the 
$20,000 Ekern-Twesme libel suit. Senator Stephenson 
told of his contributions to the republican party in Wis- 
consin and explained how the faction broke with him 
when he refused to give $250,000 to a presidential 
candidate fund. 

Negotiations were in progress in Milwaukee last week 
in a large timber deal by which Walter Alexander and 
some of his business associates at Wausau, Wis., will 
acquire a large tract of southern pine now owned by 
Minneapolis parties. 

The West Allis Lumber Company, West Allis, is add- 
ing a $10,000 saw mill to its equipment in its plant 
at Fifty-seventh and National avenues. 

The Radcliffe Manufacturing Company, manufacturer 
of sash, doors and blinds at West Allis, is doubling the 
size of its plant. All the one-story buildings are to be 
raised to two stories and other improvements made will 
cost $50,000. Employment will be given to sixty addi- 
tional men when the plant is completed. 

The saw mill of the John Jennings Lumber Company, 
at New London, has been put in operation for a five 
months’ run. The company is cutting about 200,000 
feet of logs near Royalton in addition to heavy ship- 
ments that are being made from other points. 

Every manufacturing plant at Fond du Lac is running 


full time, including all the lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns. The plant of the Galloway Lumber Company is 
operating overtime. The Fond du Lae Church Manufac- 
turing Company has day and night shifts at work and 
the Pope Boat Company’s factory is taxed to its ca- 
pacity. The F. W. Grandt Broom Company, one of the 
largest concerns of its kind in the state, has moved into 
new and larger quarters at Fond du Lac. 

J. T. Phillips, general manager of the Diamond Lum- 
ber Company’s mill at Green Bay, Wis., recently at- 
tended the company’s annual meeting at Saginaw, Mich. 
From Saginaw he went to Ruston, La., to attend the 
annual meeting of the United Lumber Company of 
which he is president. 

The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, 
is receiving heavy shipments of hemlock logs and soon 
will begin shipment of hardwood. The company’s saw 
mill will be started when sufficient stock is on hand. 

Frank Young, who has been connected with the Barker- 
Stewart Lumber Company four years, has resigned to 
become manager for Loewenthal & Co., formerly known 
as the Wausau Excelsior Company, of Wausau. 

The plant of the Kaukauna Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, at Kaukauna, is in full operation and is re- 
ceiving record shipments of logs. 

Announcement has been made that the Racine-Sattley 
Company, of Racine, soon will open a department for 
the manufacture of automobile bodies and that later 
it will be prepared to turn out complete automobiles. 

Alexander Stewart, well known lumber manufacturer 
of Wausau, his two daughters, Mary and Margaret, and 
his son-in-law, recently sailed from New York for a 
three months’ tour of England, France and Egypt. 

The Wisconsin Handle Company, at Sturgeon Bay, is 
remodeling the Pankratz mill and within a month will 
be ready to manufacture wooden handles of all kinds. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Shawnee Lumber 
Company, of Shawano, its capital stock was increased 
from $15,000 to $75,000. E. H. Steiger was elected 
president to succeed the late Leander Choate. J. C. 
Black was elected vice president, and J. J. Steiger 
secretary and treasurer. Peter Faust, of Weyauwega, 
was elected director. 

John Elmer is erecting a saw mill at Homestead and 
expects to have the plant in operation in a few weeks. 

Logging operations in the vicinity of Bayfield are 
being carried on this winter, more than 600 men being 
employed in the various camps. The Walksmith Lumber 
Company, the Bayfield Mill Company and the Bell 
Lumber Company, and many small operators have camps 
in operation. 

The Walter Alexander Timber Company, of Wausau, 
has bought a large tract of hardwood and hemlock tim- 
ber in northern Wisconsin and Michigan from the E. J. 
Anderson & Son Timber Company, of Wausau. 

Joseph J. Schneider and Norman E. Larson, of Mani- 
towoe, Wis., are officers in a recently organized com- 
pany tbat will erect the National Furniture Exchange 
building at Chicago. A large amount of Manitowoc 
capital is interested in the project. 

M. H. Murphy, manager of the Manitowoc plant of 
the American Seating Company, has been appointed 
general manager of the manufacturing department of 
the company, which operates seven plants besides the 
one at Manitowoc. 

The Turpentine Syndicate, recently organized at Grand 
Rapids, Wis., is endeavoring to locate one of its pro- 
posed distilleries at Wausaukee, Wis. Turpentine will 
be manufactured from stumps secured from cutover 
ng The company desires to obtain 50,000 acres of 
and. 

Mayor John F. Lamont, of Wausau, has opened a real 
estate and timber land office. 

Sash and door manufacturers of Oshkosh are opti- 
mistic. Now that inventories are out of the way, orders. 
are satisfactory. Edward W. Paine, of the Paine Lum- 
ber Company, of Oshkosh, whose plant is one of the 
largest of its kind in the world, said that 1909 was gen- 
erally a busy year and everything indicates a good start 
for the new year. His company is building a brick 
factory that will add considerably to its producing power. 
It is erecting a battery of dry kilns also. 

E. 8. Smith, vice president of the R. McMillen Com- 
pany, is equally optimistic. He said his company had 
a good trade last year and the total volume of business 
was satisfactory. Prospects are unusually bright. The 
hardwood door trade is good and the veneer trade is 
growing. People who build even ordinary homes are now 
demanding hardwood rather than soft wood finish. The 
company expects to be located in its new buildings by 
the end of January. 

The Webster Chair Company’s plant, at Superior, is in 
operation after a closedown for inventory. 

Charles Kade, secretary of the Winter Lumber Com- 
pany, at Sheboygan, is recovering from a serious illness. 
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ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Advance in Furniture Market Predicted—Yard and 
Millmen Plan Improvements and Report Business 
Conditions Good. 


MARINETTE, WIS., Jan. 10.—The Michigan Elm Hoop 
Company, of this city, is extending its yards and will 
build a large lumber shed. Over 1,000,000 feet of logs 
will be brought in this winter. A line of butter dishes, 
fruit baskets and fish barrels will be added. 

Conrad and William Bopf, of Wausau, have started a 
logging camp at Heafford Junction, and will cut 100,000 
feet of logs, 2,000 railroad ties, 200 cords of pulpwood 
and some telephone poles. 

The R. Connor Lumber Company’s saw mill at Strat- 
ford has been started for the season. 

Herman Schimke and Paul Handschke are complet- 
ing their new saw mill at Big Falls and will start saw- 
ing in a few days. Both own considerable timber near 
the mill. 

The Shiocton Garden Lands Company, of Shiocton, is 
erecting a saw mill to cut the timber removed from its 
extensive lands around Shiocton. 

E. H. Steiger, of Oshkosh, has been elected president 
of the Shawano Lumber Company, of Shawano, to suc- 
ceed the late Leander Choate, of Oshkosh. 

The Norwood Furniture Company, of Chippewa Falls, 
manufacturer of kitchen cabinets, will start work this 
week and run the balance of the winter at full capacity. 

Dittman & Koch, of New Prospect, will soon have 
their new saw mill at Beechwood completed and in 
operation. 

The F. Schubring Lumber Company started its mill at 
Wausau last week with twenty men. A night shift will 
start this week and the crew will be increased to fifty 
or seventy men in all. 

Operations at the saw mill of the Kemmter Lumber, 
Tile & Brick Company, at Jefferson, have been resumed 
and logs are coming in rapidly. 

The Ellenbecker mill at Sawyer will continue to run 
all winter and will turn out lumber, shingles and iron- 
ing boards. 

The M. H. Sprague Lumber Company will enlarge its 
mill at Washburn and will install one of the latest 
horizontal band resaw machines. 

The new planing mill of the Squaw Creek Lumber 
Company, of Maplehurst, started operations January 3 
with a full crew. The company already has contracts to 
keep the plant going for several months. 

The Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto, is loading ten 
ears of logs daily at Spur 170 on the St. Paul railroad, 
and Joseph Horen is loading five cars daily. The num- 
ber of cars will be steadily increased. 

The Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, is building 
a brick factory and a number of dry kilns. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Weather Ideal—Car Shortage Forces Mills to Refuse 
Orders—Operations to Begin—Large Cut of Hard- 
wood. 


MERRILL, Wis., Jan. 10.—Weather conditions the last 
two weeks have been ideal and the small jobbers and 
farmers are busy hauling logs, pulpwood and bark to the 
mills and loading points on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad, but there is a shortage of cars to load 
pulpwood and other products. 

The planing mills are all shut down on account of the 
car shortage and orders are being refused. 

The Corning Lumber Company will start its mill this 
week and run until June. 

Ristow Bros. started their mill last Tuesday. They 
will cut about 1,000,000 feet of hardwood and hemlock. 

John Elsen, who sold his interest in the A. H. Stange 
Company last month, has resigned his position as logging 
superintendent and is succeeded by Andy Smith, who has 
been camp foreman for some time. Mr. Elson will take 
a vacation for three months. 

The stork made a pleasant call at the home of Wesley 
Martin last week and left a fine bouncing boy. Mr. 
Martin is sales manager for the A. H. Stange Company. 

Dudley Bros., of Dudley, have begun hauling logs. 
They report having excellent ice roads and are loading 
their sleighs with a steam jammer. 

Polack Bros. are overhauling their mill and expect to 
start sawing about March 15. 

Krahn’s mill started sawing last Monday and will cut 
about 1,500,000 feet of hardwood and hemlock for H. 
Hurd. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


Mills and Factories Being Put in Prime Condition for 
Season’s Run—Logging Operations Carried On at 
Lake Island. 


MELLEN, WIs., Jan. 11.—The Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Company resumed operations Tuesday morning after a 
shutdown of two days to install new machinery. 

Superintendent Moore was in Washburn Wednesday 
looking after the work of repairing the Stearns mill 
which is now under way. A small crew of men is at 
work and everything about the plant will be put in 
apple pie order for a big run next season. Owing to 
the excellent work done under Mr. Moore’s supervision 
last spring the mill is not much out of repair but needs 
a little attention and the necessary work will be done 
to make it one of the best and fastest mills on the 
bay. With a crew of 300 men on a day and night shift 
the company will turn out a large amount of lumber 
next summer as it will be able to get a much earlier 
start than last seusuu. 


The M. H. Sprague Lumber Company, of Washburn, 
sent a crew of men to the woods Tuesday morning to 
put in a bunch of logs at Bell, near Westerlund home- 
stead, the timber to be shipped to Washburn to be cut. 
Angus Ross will run the camp. 

Reports from Isle Royale, a beauty spot of Lake 
Superior, indicate that it is soon to be denuded of its 
timber. The Long Point Lumber Company, of Duluth, 
has a crew of thirty men on the island for the winter 
and spring. The men will be unable to communicate with 
the outside world until the middle of May. The lumber 
company owns only part of the standing timber. A 
large part of it is owned by copper syndicates con- 
trolled by Thomas F. Cole, but no cutting has been 
done on those holdings as yet. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


Shipments of Milled Lumber Stalled by Congestion 
and Storms—Demand Heavy for High Grade Birch 
and Maple. 

RHINELANDER, WIs., Jan. 10.—Shipments have been 
small this week. Heavy snow and wind completely 
blocked the Chicago & Northwestern below Appleton last 
week. Little freight or lumber was moved during the 
storm, but roads are now getting into better shape, and 
movement of freight is improving. Cars are reported 
congested at Chicago and Milwaukee, and are delayed 
generally. 

Considerable inquiry is made for upper grade birch 
and some for good basswood and maple. Some heavy 
dealers in hardwoods met at a hotel recently, and in 
comparing notes found that there was no longer a sur 
plus in No. 3 birch, as the dealers reported they had 
all the orders for this grade that they could fill. No. 2 
birch now seems to be a poor seller. Other thicknesses 
are scarce and strong in price. 

Wisconsin maple is in fair demand. The flooring 
factories in the northern part of this state buy nearly all 
the inch maple produced in that district. This lessens 
the amount that seeks a market in Chicago or elsewhere. 
Thick stock is the best seller. 

The Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company, of this city, 
is getting in some good hardwood logs from its state 
line camps, and is having them sawed at the Robbins 
No. 2 mill. The company expects to bring in several 
million feet. The Robbins Lumber Company will soon 
start sawing pine logs on the Mensaha Woodenware 
Company’s contract. It is also in the market to buy 
hardwood logs for its own trade. 

A. §. Pierce, dealer in high class white pine, reports 
a good trade, with orders ahead for at least fifty cars. 

C. P. Crosby bought a stock of 500,000 feet of dry 
birch lumber last week. He reports having orders on 
hand for more than half of it. Prices for logrun birch 
range a little higher this year. 

The Stolle-Barndt Lumber Company, of Tripoli, re- 
ports that it has fifty-four cars of lumber and slabs 
en route to the Twin Cities, all undelivered, and side- 
tracked. The Soo line is not accepting any lumber for 
Minneapolis or St. Paul delivery. 





MINNESOTA. 











THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


Wholesalers Prepare to Entertain Retailers—Heavy 
Buying Expected-—Sale of Yards Reported—Good 
Outlook for Spring Trade. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—Preparations are be- 
ing made by the local wholesale trade to entertain the 
army of retailers who will be in the city next week, 
attending the convention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, January 18, 19 and 20. The officers 
of the association expect the usual attendance. It is be- 
lieved there will be more buying during the convention 
week than usual, judging from the condition of stocks 
and the good outlook for spring trade. 

The activity of building in the Twin Cities is proved 
by the building inspectors’ figures for 1909. The Min- 
neapolis total was 6,056 permits, total cost $13,092,410. 
compared with 5,636 permits and $10,092,215 total cost 
the preceding year. St. Paul made a greater gain, with 
4,138 permits, total cost $12,089,451, compared with 
3,282 permits, total cost $7,625,638, in 1908. 

L. L. Hill, of the Page & Hill Lumber Company, has 
taken his family south for the winter, but will return 
shortly himself. 

J. M. Junge, of the Central Warehouse Company, has 
gone to the Pacific coast on business. 

Frank H. Meyer, who has been a road representative 
of the Parker-Bell Lumber Company, of Seattle, has 
come in here to make his headquarters, as eastern rep- 
resentative of the company. J. W. Wingate has been 
transferred to Mr. Meyer’s territory to the Dakotas 
and Montana. 

Charles Van Pelt, representative of the Ferry-Baker 
Lumber Company, left last night to attend the Nebraska 
Retailers’ convention. 

The Wisconsin and Minnesota yards of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company have been purchased by the 
Fullerton-Krueger Lumber Company, recently organized 
in this city. This includes hemlock, hardwood and white 
cedar business, and the company will also market yellow 
pine for the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company.. 

M. J. Scanlon, of,,the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Com 
pany, has just returned from a visit of inspection to the 
company’s mill and timber property, in the Bahama 
islands. 
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Rust-Ow 
LUMBER 





100 M ft. 
I 100 M ft. 
li} SOM ft. 
300 M ft. 

50 M ft. 


1x10", 8 to 20', No. 3 Common. 
1x 8", & to 20', No. 3 Common. 
1x 4", 8 to 20', No. 2 Common. 
1x4" and up, 6' and up, No. 4 Common. 
1x4" and up, 6' and up, No. 5 Common. 
75 M ft. 1x4" and up, 8' and up, No. 3 Hemlock. 
200 M ft. 1x4" and up, 3 and 4', Common. 
75 M ft. 2x4" and up, 3 and 4', Hemlock. 
500 Pcs. each 2x10, 18 and 20' No. 1 and 2 Norway. 
500 Pcs. each 2x10, 22 and 24' No. 1 and 2 Norway. 











WRITE FOR PRICES 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER C0., Wisconsin: 
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‘Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
cah give you anything you want from 


LATH 6 TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 








CASmima Lome Co. 
Sumber Manufacturers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Ey 
44th Avenue, North and Lydale, 
L Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mgr. J 








_ "7 
Pine LUMBER 


all you want—the Best Manufactured, at the 
same Price others ask you for Inferior Stock. 
Shipments made Promptly. 
Annual Production 80,000,000 feet. 


NORTHLAND PINE Co. 


4 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























4 
1} 
you should use the Lumber- 
TO MAKE MONEY “tian’s Actuary for figuring 


the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figu the 
cost of any number Of feet at any given price. Absolutely ‘ 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Good Stock 
Is Easy to Sell 


because it talks for itself. 
Another advantage it has 
is that it brings your cus- 
tomers back when again in need. Con- 
vince yourself of this by trying our 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUC 


We also handle Hardwood for railroad and 
construction work: Yellow Pine, Hem- 
lock, Oak, White Pine, Lath and Shingles. 





Alarge stock of Hemlock now ready for ship- 
ment over B. & O. R. R. and Penn, Lines. 


Bemis & Vosburgh 


[Farmers Bank Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 1,000,000 feet 5-4 


No. 3 Common, Bone Dry, can surface and resaw 


Allegheny Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 

















WEST VIRGINIA LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


WHITE PINE, W. VA. SPRUCE, 
PA. HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 


Write for Prices. PITTSBURG, PA. 











Have Your Secretary 
Write Today 


For a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
book descriptive of 


MEXICO, 


A Foreign Land a Step Away 


- Maybe you would like to Take a Winter 
Pleasure Journey to Our Neighboring 
Republic and, Incidentally, look over its 
timber resources. 


You can include Hot Springs, Ark., and San An- 
tonio, Tex., in the same trip—through 
service via these tourist centers 
from St. Louis to Mexico City. 











MISSOURI 


PACIFIC C.L.STONE B.H.PAYNE 


Pass. Traffic Mngr. Gen. Pass. Agent 
ST. LOUIS 


\ MOUNTAIN 
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NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 











Hardwood Veneer and Manufacturing Business Suf- 
fers—Building Greater Than in Years—South Amer- 
ican Export Trade Increases. 

Boston, MAss., Jan. 8.—A member of the Palmer & 
Parker Company, dealer in fancy hardwoods and manu- 
facturer of veneers, says: 

We expect a good volume of business for the coming 
year. Trade since the early part of December has not been 
large, but this is to be expected at this time of the year. 
I do not look for much of an improvement until the first 
of February, but from then business should | be good. 
Buyers will not place large ordets the first of the year 
unless they are in actual need of supplies. The mahogany 
veneer business has not been satisfactory for some time. 
During the period of business depression there was_ con- 
siderable cutting of prices and this has not stopped en- 
tirely. There has been keen competition between the East 
and the West and now a concern in the South has come in 
for business at low prices. At some of the prices that 
we hear quoted the seller must be doing business at a 
loss. So far we have tried to keep our prices at a level 
that shows a profit, but we question whether we can con- 
tinue to do so and make sales in more than small lots. 
Mahogany logs are firmer than they have been and the ten 
dency is toward a higher level. 

The year 1909 was a banner one for New England 
building operations. The amount of contracts awarded 
far exceeded the sum of those let for many years. The 
years 1906 and 1907 show the nearest approach to the 
figures for 1909. The contracts awarded for 1909 
amounted to $163,373,000; for 1908, $111,514,000; 1907, 
$129,903,000; 1906, $125,397,000; 1905, $108,706,000; 
1904, $97,244,000; 1903, $103,675,000; 1902, $118,834,- 
000, and for 1901, $129,288,000. 

The export lumber business from Boston with South 
America continues to grow. The Erne has sailed from 
this port with a eargo consisting of 1,323,296 feet of 
white pine, 47,982 feet of ash and 21,286 feet of poplar. 

The Flanders & Waterman Company, manufacturer 
of desk filing cabinets, Brookfield, Mass., is making 
extensive improvements at its plant. It has been busy 
setting up new machines. The company will kiln dry 
all its lumber and has installed a dry room for this 
purpose. A member of the firm states that he expects 
to have to build an addition to the plant in a few months. 

Mr. Swain, of the H. M. Bickford Company, says that 
business in North Carolina pine has not been active for 
several weeks; but he does not learn in many cases of 
sellers trying to do business at less than full prices. Of 
course there are cases where a dealer may have a ear or 
two in transit that he wishes to place rather than have 
to store it. In such eases he will name a little lower 
price, but such sales as these do not make the price. 
H. M. Bickford and Frank B. Wetherbee have been in 
the South on a short business trip. 

The sympathy of the trade is extended to Willis C. 

Bates, of the W. C. Bates Company, this city, because of 

the death of his father, W. C. Bates, sr., who died at his 
home in Canton, January 4. 

H. B. Clark, of the Boston Lumber Company, says 
business since the middle of last month has been quiet, 
yet his firm had a good trade during December. He 
does not expect much business until February. The 
outlook for the spring trade is very good. 

Receipts of lumber by water during the last week 
were 3,760,561 feet from the South and 130,700 feet 
and 24,000 feet of piling from Canada. 
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THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Maine Woods Free From Storms—Electric Railroad 
Planned to Handle Heavy Timber Output—Tide- 
water Mills’ Production Large. 

Bancor, MeE., Jan. 15.—The heavy storms that have 
afflicted the West and the middle Atlantic states were 
spent before reaching Maine, and the southern and west- 
ern parts of this state have suffered little from snow, 
rain or extremes of temperature. In the north and east 
of Maine, where logging is carried on chiefly, there has 
generally been a good depth of snow since December 
10 and operations are progressing satisfactorily after a 
discouraging start in a soft and mu.dy November. With 
a continuation of normal conditions and the usual six 
weeks’ hauling in March, the Penobscot cut should be 
about the average of the last ten years. Considerable 
stocks of logs are on hand at most mills and in booms, 
left over from 1909, but there is prospect of a market 
this year for all that can be sawed. 

Record of building operations in Bangor in the year 
1909 shows that $764,000 was expended in construction 
and about $200,000 in alterations and repairs. Operations 
involving several hundred thousand dollars begun in the 
latter part of the year are to be completed this spring 
and summer. Last year 118 dwelling houses, all of wood, 
were erected at an aggregate cost of about $350,000. 
Nearly all of these houses are owned and occupied by 
the builders. It is expected that an even greater num- 
ber of middle class dwellings will be built this year, 
for, although the cost of construction is high as compared 
with former years and the price of land corstantly 
advancing, the average industrious Bangorean is anxious 
to own his home and tne city is becoming more and more 
a city of homes. 

“The tidewater saw mills of Bangor manufactured in 
1909 about 67,000,000 feet of long lumber, 5,500,006 
staves, 6,500,000 lath, 2,000,000 shingles, 250,000 clap- 
boards and 150,000 pickets. 

A big reservoir will be built on the Androscoggin 





Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 


river as an auxiliary to the one planned at Aziscohos 


falls. This second reservoir will be created by the re- 
building of the dam at Pontoocook falls, below the pres- 
ent structure. The new dam will be forty feet high 
and will overflow a large section of country, making a 
reservoir the capacity of which will be fully one-half 
that of Magalloway lake. The work will necessitate the 
purchase of many valuable farms and the rebuilding of 
many miles of highway. It is expected that both dams 
will be completed within a year. 

An electric railroad from Ellsworth through the 
Nicatous region to Princeton is projected, largely for the 
purpose of log hauling. The line will run through a 
densely wooded region. 

The electric road from Presque Isle to Washburn is 
bringing prosperity to the town, although the road is 
not completed. Large crews are in the woods to eut 
6,000,000 feet of logs for the mills. This is to be con- 
tinued urtil the two mills at Presque Isle and Fort Fair- 
field use 10,000,000 feet a year. This means, according 
to A. R. Gould’s estimate, that 1,200 to 1,500 carloads of 
lumber annually will be hauled by the railroad. Besides 
the cut upon the timber lands on Presque Isle stream and 
its tributaries, the Aroostook Lumber Company can now 
drive logs down the Aroostook river and transport them 
from the river to the mill by the electric road over the 
branch, a haul of only two miles. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














Business in Lumber Not Up to the Mark—Cold Weather 


Blocks Building Operations—Lumbermen on the 
Move. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 11.—Actual trade in the 
lumber market has not been good during the last week, 
but preparations for active building operations are be- 
ing made and point to an immediate revival of busi- 
ness activities. 

Building operations have partly resumed, although 
weather conditions do not favor outdoor work. The 
fact that 614 property transfers have been recorded in 
the last six days is another valuable symptom, in spite 
of the meagre total of building permits, namely, 28,750. 

During the last week, Amer Kline, of Laneaster, Pa., 
E. H. Stoner, of Pittsburg, and Orrin S. Good, of 
Spokane, Wash., visited Philadelphia. 

E. Roy Coble, Lancaster representative of Wistar, 
Underhill & Co., was in this city Saturday. 

A. J. Levy, of the Forrest Lumber Company, left 
today for a two weeks’ trip through the South. 

The J. W. Turnbull Lumber Company has applied 
for membership in the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change. 

The William Steele & Sons Company has completed 
and posted plans for the erection of a large 3-story 
manufacturing building at Eighteenth and Courtland 
streets. The structure will have a frontage on Eight- 
eenth street of 350 feet and a depth on Courtland 
street of 64 feet. The estimated cost of completing 
the building is $100,000. 

The new double-track bridge of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad across the Susquehanna river, begun May 7, 
1907, has been completed and opened for traffic. It is 
7,000 feet long, cost $2,500,000 and replaces the old 
single track bridge. 


eae tea 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Cold and Snow Check Building—Yard Trade Lacks 
Spirit—General Outlook Full of Promise—Projects 
of Prominent Concerns. 

PITTSBURG, PA., Jan. 11.—It is too early to expect 
more than the first signs of awakening activity in the 
lumber trade in Pittsburg. At present the building 
trades are quiet. No outside work can be carried on 
so long as the low temperature remains and snow blocks 
the thoroughfares, but a change for milder temperatures 
is looked for in a few weeks. Retailers are backward in 
placing orders except for immediate wants. General 
business remains good and a better demand for lumber 
supplies is expected. Coke operations remain active 
and at the high productive rate. Coal mining is con- 
tinuing in good form. All steel and iron plants are 
working. Mercantile trade is good, and building plans 
for the new year indicate an active season. 

E. V. Babcock & Company reports trade quiet, but 
satisfactory. ©O. H. Babcock is in the East this week 
on a business trip. E. V. Babcock was at the southern 
mills of the company last week and is now at Tellicoe 
Plains, Tenn., looking after mill matters. 

The Kendal Lumber Company reports a steady in 
crease in inquiries for lumber and the outlook is im- 
proving as the season advances. The demand for red 
oak is said to be unusually brisk. Officials of this com 
pany will be in Alexander, W. Va., this week, to atteni 
a meeting of the Croft Lumber Company. 
have been delayed by recent snow storms. 

F. X. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, ac 
companied by A. J. Levy, Philadelphia representative 
of that company, started on an inspection through West 
Virginia and arrange for the handling of their stocks 
during the early spring. The Forest company reports 
trade seasonably quiet but the outlook is bright. Many 
inquiries are being received. 

Willson Bros. Lumber Company report just a fair 
amount of business and the present status is expected 
to continue during the cold weather. The yard trade 
is slightly off and will be until after the season is 
further advanced. The company is not yet fully deter- 
mined as to the new organization of its hardwood de- 
partment which was formerly in charge of I. F. Balsley, 
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but it is likely that Alexander Willson, president of the 
company, will assume personal charge of the depart- 
ment. 

Louis Germain of the Germain Company says the 
time for real activity is not expected before the end of 
January. The present situation is satisfactory. Many 
of the larger consumers are already figuring on require- 
ments for the year and will be in the market in a few 
weeks. 

Bemis & Vosburgh say that their road men are leaving 
for the trade centers. Their business remains steady 
with no special features. Inquiries for large bills of 
lumber are being received continually. 

Flint, Erving & Stoner Company report business quiet 
but improving with the advance of the new year. J. B. 
Flint, president of the company, has been ill for some 
time, but is again able to look after business affairs. 
Mr. Erving is in the East on a business trip. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

















Increasing Activity in Business—Big Shipments of 
White Pine in Prospect—Canal Terminal Probable— 
Personal Notes. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Business is in- 
creasing and the volume of inquiries show greater activ- 
ity and prices are firm. 

A. H. Smith and G. F. Christ, of North Tonawanda, 
have organized the firm of Smith & Christ and taken 
over the J. & T. Charlton plant, on Thompson street, 
where they will conduct a retail lumber business. The 
senior member of the firm was formerly connected with 
the Charlton people, and Mr. Christ has been associated 
with W. G. Palmer’s local retail yard and mill. 

J. A. McBurney & Co. expect to ship about 6,000,000 
feet of white pine during the sumnier from the mill 
above North Bay, Ont., to American customers. The 
company has a large force of men cutting in the timber 
lands in Canada, and excellent progress is being made 
under the favorable weather for logging. Most of the 
stock to be shipped next season will come to the Tona- 
wandas and Buffalo, N. Y. 

The committee sent to Albany to appear before the 
Barge canal terminal commission and urge the loca- 
tion of a terminal.in this city and provisions for lift 
bridges over the enlarged waterway, returned with the 
report that the state officials appeared favorably im- 
pressed with the projects outlined. 

Angus Anderson, of Buffalo, N. Y., who was associated 
with J. A. MeBurney & Co. and the Twin City Lumber 
Company at the Tonawandas for several years prior to 
removing from the city a year ago, has entered upon a 
responsible position with the Northern Lumber Company 
and will begin February 1. 

i. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle 
Company, left for the Pacific coast to superintend lumber 
shipments to the company’s yards in this city and in 
New York, where an increase in yard space was recently 
acquired. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Wholesalers Booking Much Hardwood Business— 
Activity in Shipping—Changes in Well Known Com- 
panies—New Business Projects. 

NEw York, Jan. 11.—The first week in January the 
local building market started off with an increase 
amounting to over $2,000,000 in building permits. 
Seventeen permits filed in Manhattan last week total 
$4,741,000; nineteen in the Bronx $624,500; eighty-nine 
in Brooklyn $834,800, and fifty-two in Queens $234,900. 
The number of permits filed from January 1 to date is 
177 and total $6,435,200 as compared with 194 permits, 
$4,279,000 for the same period of last year. 

Wholesalers find the outlook good, but are not book- 
ing much new business except hardwood, which is un- 
usually active. Spruce and yellow pine yard orders 
are limited but purchases by railroads for car and bridge 
material are active, and inquiries for spring shipments 
are in the market for quotation. 

E. L. Hunter, of the Hoban-Hunter Feitner Company, 
1 Madison avenue, has just returned from a trip to the 
South, where he had been visiting cypress mills, whose 
stocks are handled by his company. M. J. E. Hoban 
of the company expects to go south next week. 

O. H. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., Babeock Bros. Company, Babcock, Ga., and Babcock 
Lumber Company, Ashtola, Pa., is in this city with local 
manager H. J. Gott, 43 Wall Street. He regards the 
outlook optimistically, and says inquiries for early 
shipment are numerous. 

In marine circles an active trading market for lumber 
vessels is reported. Several large carriers were closed 
from the Gulf to the River Plate, both of which ob- 
tained full advanced rates. Coastwise chartering is 
more active and prices are regular. 

I. F. Balsley, who has recently assumed management 
of the Palmer & Semans Lumber Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa., spent part of last week in town. He is very hope- 
ful on the immediate prospects and believes prices will 
be on a much higher basis early in the spring. 

W. D. Mershon, former representative of Mershon, 
Eddy Parker Company, who has engaged in business at 
1 Madison avenue, has made arrangements for merging 
his business with that of his brother, the John D. 
Mershon Lumber Company. The new concern will 
handle white pine lumber and manufactured stock as 
well as lath, white cedar shingles, and Michigan hard- 
woods. Mr. Mershon returned on Wednesday from a 
trip to Saginaw, where he met C. W. Pennoyer, presi- 


dent of the Pacific Lumber Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
and preliminary arrangements were made whereby Mr. 
Mershon will look after the marketing of the Pacific 
Lumber Company’s redwood products east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio. The Pacific Lumber 
Company is increasing its equipment and capacity to a 
very large extent and plans to get at the eastern busi- 
ness on a scale not heretofore contemplated. John D. 
Mershon is on his way to California to perfect the 
arrangement, and further announcement will be made 
February 15. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 














FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Deep Snow Makes Handling of Yard Stocks Expensive 
—Building Last Year a Record Breaker—Movements 
of Lumbermen. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 12.—Yard dealers say they are 
not anxious to sell stock, if they must handle it through 
their yards—and dig it out of the snow. They say the 
snow is deeper than ever before at this time of year, and 
handling yard stock under present conditions is expensive. 

Building permits are shrinking, especially for frame 
dwellings. 

The building report for the last year gives Buffalo 
an expenditure of $9,895,000, against $6,847,000 in 1907, 
and makes 1909 the most active in the history of this 
city. There were 3,361 permits issued, 753 more than 
the preceding year. There is every prospect for an in- 
erease this year. Many new projects already have ma- 
terialized, the largest is the Rogers-Brown Iron Company, 
with $5,000,000 capital stock. 

L. W. Tarbox returned to the office of the Emporium 
Lumber Company upon the resignation of H. T. Kerr, 
who will go into business himself and will make it his 
sales headquarters. 

The yellow pine saw mill of Mixer & Co., at Cerro 
Gordo, N. C., is running with a daily capacity of 40,000 
feet and has plenty of timber. H. 8S. Lee, of that firm, 
is expected back from the Pacific coast about the middle 
of next month. 

Blakeslees, Perrin & Darling will add yellow pine to 
their stock of hardwood. 

Both members of Taylor & Mason visited the lumber 
centers of the Ohio valley last week and found business 
in a very promising condition. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Trade Outlook Encouraging—Bad Weather Hurts 
Retail Business—Hardwoods Much in Demand for 
Cabinet Work. 

CLEVELAND, OnIO, Jan. 12.—The general condition of 
trade is encouraging. Retail business has been handi- 
capped by severe weather, but indications are that build- 
ing operations: will be resumed immediately. Wholesale 
manufacturers report business good. The opening of 
trade in the new year is encouraging, and current quota- 
tions are satisfactory. 

The Mills-Carleton Company reports trade favorable. 
Its business this year has been increased by additional 
railroad orders. It is now rearranging its mill and ex- 
pects to supplant its planing mill machinery with new 
and improved machines. 

The Lakewood Lumber Company says that while 
weather has interfered with retail trade, its mill has 
been exceptionally busy with a line of interior work. 

C. W. Miller, formerly with the Robert H. Jenks Lum- 
ber Company, and Daniel Wells, of Detroit, have organ- 
ized the Miller-Wells Lumber Company, and will conduct 
a general wholesale lumber business at 714 Park build- 
ing, this city, dealing especially in northern and western 
stocks. Mr. Wells is the son of J. W. Wells, a promi- 
nent Michigan manufacturer, vice president of the White 
Pine Lumber Company of Blind River, Mich., and inter- 
ested in several Wisconsin Lumber companies. 

The Martin-Barriss Company stated this week that its 
general hardwood business is good for this time of year. 
It is furnishing high gade cabinet woods for interior 
trim for boats in drydock. 

Frank Kimball, of the Southern Lumber Company, 
is visiting southern mills examining the market for the 
coming season. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Manufacturers Short on Supplies—Conservative Buying 
Prevails—Trade Gaining Impetus—Building Outlook 
Promising. 

ToLEepo, OHI0, Jan. 11.—The week has been marked 
by unusual activity in lumber circles. Many manufac- 
turers who are short on supplies have been making 
inquiries and find a general rise in prices. Dealers say 
that a fair volume of business was transacted but ad- 
vaneed prices have checked liberal buying. Those in 
touch with the situation are confident that the advance 
will be steadfastly maintained and that the longer the 
policy of procrastination is pursued the more buyers will 
pay for lumber. 

Inventories show a fair condition of stocks but the 
year’s business has not been extra good. Winter trade 
continues to develop and it appears likely that building 
will continue throughout the winter. Permits during 
the last week amounted to $15,050, mostly for moderate 
and cheap residences, but a large amount of factory 
and business building will be done during the early 
spring. Conditions are much more promising than they 
were at this time last year and everyone is counting 
on a marked increase in building operations. 























jee” PITTSBURG “Oe 
WHITE PINE DECKING 


We are now cutting a small red knotted character pf timber, 

which is particularly adapted to make No. | steam boat decking. 
We are now cutting and have on hand about | car of 2%/ x6” 

—20 to 40’—which is free from shake and almost absolutely 

free from sap or any other defects, excepting smalb red knots. 

Write us for prices. 

We are also in position to cut special timber bills in white 


pine up to 24x24—up to 40 lengths. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





























mitts } KENDALL, MD. 


CAPACITY 
CRELLIN, MOD, 200 M, FEET PER DAY. 


KENDALL LumBER Company. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK. POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Ties 


SHIPMENTS IN 
SaRcLoap tors. s PITTSBURG, PA. 
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YELLOW PINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of orders without unnecessary delay 


Goma 


PITTSBURG, PA. a 
















W. E. TERHUNE LUMBER CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Will appreciate your stock lists 
FYale Mi siael deat halet am 











Eastern 
Door & Sash Co. 


DOORS, BLINDS 
GLAZED SASH 
FRAMES, MOULDINGS 
MILL WORK 
AND LUMBER 


SPECIALTIES:—VENEERED DOORS, STAIR WORK, FINE 
INTERIOR TRIM. 


Dealers Only "secs 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 























Industries Wanted 


Many thriving cities of the West and 
Northwest reached by 





offer unusual advantages to new estab- 
lishments. 

Openings now for machine shops, wood- 
working factories, canning works and mills 
using the products of a rich agricultural 
country:-~Write us-about them. 

Full information upon request to 


GEO. BONNELL, Industrial Agent 
ww432—s«C. & WN.-W.. RY., CHICAGO 
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SOFT WHITE 


Tonawanda Grading—10 to 16 ft. Lengths 


Cedar 


Shingles 
and Lath. 





Adirondack 


SPRUCE 


AND 


HEMLOCK 


10 to 14 foot. 


A. Sherman Lbr. Co. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 
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John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK, 
YELLOW PINE, 
POPLAR, 


Cypress and Hardwood. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 









































The A. C. Davis Lumber Co, 


Are Always in the Market to 
BUY OR SELL 


HARDWOODS and CYPRESS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


For Quick Shipment“ racascra 


ASHLAND, KY. 











3 C-L 3-8"x1k4"x4' No. 1 Poplar Lath 
3 C-L 4-4" Log Run Buckeye 

1 C-L 5-8" No. 1 Common Poplar 

1 C-L 5-8" No. 2 Common Poplar 


Write Us for Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 


-McLaughlin-Hoffman Lbr. Co. 
WHOLESALE HARDWOODS 


PINE HEMLOCK CYPRESS 
Will Contract Mill Cuts for Cash. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


W. L. Whitacre 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 

YELLOW PINE, WHITE 

PINE, HARDWOODS. 


Office and Storage Yards, 
451 W. Broad St. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 























H. D. BRASHER, “"siie”* 


Wholesale YELLOW PINE 


Red Cedar Shingles 


HEMLOCK N. C. PINE 
OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 
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TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

‘ man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 




















NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Death of Prominent Lumberman Makes Reorganiza- 
tion Necessary—Mill Operations Hindered by Cold 
Weather—Outlook for Business Good. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 11.—A change has been made 
in the affairs of Banks & Co., at Hernando, Miss. The 
recent death of George Banks made it necessary to form 
two corporations, one to be known as the Banks Lum- 
ber Company and the other as Banks & Co. The former 
will have charge of the lumber business and the latter 
will engage'in the mercantile trade. 

Full organization of the former company has not been 
effected, but it has proceeded enough to insure the 
selection of C. D. Hendrickson, of the C. D. Hendrickson 
Lumber Company, Memphis, as manager of the manufac- 
turing operations. The lumber company has one band 
mill at Lost Lake, Miss., one circular mill at Payne and 
one at Ezra. It also takes the output of the big band 
mills in Louisiana. All these mills will be under the 
control of Mr. Hendrickson. However, he will not give 
up the business of the C. D. Hendrickson Lumber Com- 
pany, but will divide his time between Memphis and Her- 
nando, Miss. He has employed E. E. Sweet as associate 
to manage the C. D. Hendrickson Lumber Company. 

D. W. Baird will continue as sales agent for the 
Banks Lumber Company. The sales offices are in the 
Randolph building, this city, but will be moved to the 
yards in South Memphis. The company has accumulated 
a large stock of hardwood lumber. 

During the last few days little progress has been made 
in the manufacture of hardwood lumber. A heavy snow 
storm prevailed throughout the Memphis territory, mak- 
ing it arfficult to work in the woods or to operate mills. 
Shipments of lumber have been on a smaller scale be- 
cause of trouble in loading cars. 

Demand continues good and the outlook is for a large 
business this year. Manufacturers are anxious to operate 
and, as soon as the weather permits, they will start 
the mills on full time. The weather is already begin- 
ning to break somewhat and lumbermen are hopeful. 

C. L. Wheeler, of J. L. Wheeler & Co., states that 
the firm’s big mill at Madison, Ark., will start at once. 
It resumed operations January 3, but had to shut down 
because of the weather. J. L. Wheeler & Co. have a 
large amount of timber cut and there is plenty of water 
to float it to the mill. 

F. E. Gary, of the Baker Lumber Company, says the 
company has accomplished little manufacturing or ship- 
ping recently. Most of the Turrell mills are closed, but 
will resume as soon as possible. 

Maley & Wertz, stockholders in the firm of Maley, 
Wertz & Burgess, Memphis, are here. The firm is a 
branch of Maley & Wertz, at Evansville, Ind. 

Memphis lumbermen sincerely regret the death of 
John B. Ransom, Nashville, who was a prominent lum- 
berman of Tennessee and president of the Gayoso Lum- 
ber Company, Memphis. The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis sent a handsome floral offering and letters and 
telegrams were sent by a majority of lumbermen to the 
surviving relatives, expressing sympathy for them in 
their bereavement. W. A. and C. R. Ransom, the active 
members of the Gayoso Lumber Company, have spent 
considerable time at Nashville recently. Mr. Ransom 
was their close relative and head of the company. 

F. C. Zupke, second vice president of the Darnell- 
Taenzer Lumber Company since its organization three 
years ago, has resigned his position. Mr. Zupke has 
had more than twenty years’ experience in the hardwood 
business and has been much in Europe. 

J. H. Falk, a wholesale dealer, of Detroit, Mich., was 
a recent visitor. Mr. Falk is making preparations to 
form a connection for handling southern hardwoods and 
this is one of the reasons for his visit in the South. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Rivermen Ask Appropriation For Improvement of 
Cumberland—Giant Oak Cut Down—Logging Active 
—Shipments Delayed by Blizzard. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 12.—The Nashville lumber 
market has been unusually active during the last few 
weeks. As a result local dealers are pleased. This section 
has been suffering from a blizzard, which has retarded 
operations. The weather did not affect the many in- 
quiries being received from all sections. Shipments have 
been delayed, however. The manufacturers of lumber 
are awaiting warmer weather before resuming their 
activity. 

Prices of grades in demand are steadily advancing. 
Local hardwood dealers say that when the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association meets in Cincinnati it is 
probable that an advance in prices will be agreed upon 
all along the line, owing to the scarcity of stocks and the 
strong demand in all grades. Retailers are not prepared 
to take care of the spring demand for building ma- 
terials which is expected and they must soon restock. 
Consuming factories have been slow in placing orders, as 
is usual during the inventory season. The railroad and 
car material trade continues good. 

Quartered and plain oak and poplar continue to lead 
in the local demands. Wide poplar is bringing fancy 

rices. 

x Rain and snow have brought a rise in the Cumberland 
river and traffic on the river has been actively resumed. 
The rise means heavy receipts of logs, there being sev- 
eral million féet in the headwaters of the Cumberland 
ready for transportation. The mills are all busy. 


Nashville contractors are expecting one of the most 
active seasons in years. Improvements will be largely on 
homes and apartment houses. Prospective builders insist 
upon the best materials being used. 

The porch, column and furniture factory which was 
established at New Decatur by Nashville and local capi- 
_ 7 begun operations. It is one of the largest in the 

outh. 

An oak tree measuring 6 feet 8 inches across the 
stump, 68 feet to the first branch and estimated to con- 
tain 10,400 feet of lumber was felled near Huntsville, 
Ala., recently. 

Delegations from Nashville and other cities in this 
section of Tennessee have been in Washington, D. C., 
this week before the rivers and harbors committee, pre- 
senting the cause of the Cumberland river and urging lib- 
eral appropriations for improving that stream. The 
delegations contended that the hardwood forests along 
the Cumberland river are the most valuable in the United 
States. About 120 specimens of forest trees grow in the 
Cumberland basin. 

Lockhart H. Wallis, of the Willow Lumber Company, 
Galveston, Tex., visited relatives here during the holidays. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


Plenty of High Grade Poplar in Prospect—Demand for 
Chestnut Increasing—Outlook for the New Year 
Bright. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 11.—This week shows a better 
demand for the lower grades of poplar, and current 
demand for panel stock far exceeds the supply, and as 
a number of the mills on the Ohio river that make a 
specialty of this panel stock are closed down, a great 
shortage of this lumber is predicted for the coming 
spring. A number of mills expect to receive heavy runs 
of poplar on the February and March tides, and expect 
to be in position to furnish ample high grade poplar 
this year. 

Demand for hardwoods is active and a firmness in 
prices is noted. Inquiries and orders are more numerous 
than is customary at this season. While the weather has 
been unfavorable the last two weeks for the manufac- 
ture of lumber, considerable shipping has been done from 
dry stock. Small shipments are being made of car stock 
and construction oak. 

Demand for chestnut lumber is increasing, as are 
prices. Hickory axles and wagon poles and reaches are 
in greater demand than they have been for some time, 
and prices are more satisfactory than they were. 

E. L. Salisbury, vice president and treasurer of the 
Wright-Salisbury Lumber Company, has sold all his 
interests to Giles Wright, and expects to retire from saw- 
mill business for a year at least. Mr. Salisbury will 
remain with the firm until the first of April looking 
after the timber end of the business, as he is familiar 
with the timber operations of the company. The 
present plans of the company have not yet been settled, 
but will be in a few days, but it is generally under- 
stood that the management will remain about the same 
as it was last year, that Mr. Wright will remain presi- 
dent of the company, and John Burke secretary. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company has closed its 
mills at Ironton, Ohio, because of bad weather. The 
company reports satisfactory business. The company 
is expecting to receive in the early spring a supply of 
fine poplar timber for this season’s run. 

John C. King, general manager for the Greenbrier 
Lumber Company, Neola, W.:Va., was a business visitor 
last week. He says business is satisfactory with his 
company, and prospects very encouraging for the year 
1910. This company owns a large tract of timber at 
its operations at Neola, W. Va., consisting of about 
half oak, a small percentage of poplar, and consider- 
able hemlock and white and yellow pine. The company 
operates a large band mill and in connection with its 
mills and yards has a large commissary store at Neola. 

William Eckman, vice president of the Licking River 
Lumber Company, spent a few days in this city, having 
closed the mills at Farmers on account of extremely 
cold weather. The company received in its mill booms 
at Farmers last week about 10,000 oak and poplar logs, 
and it is well supplied with timber. Under favorable 
weather conditions the mill will run steadily. 

L. C. Smith, of the Cranor-Smith Lumber Company, 
of Prestonsburg, arrived this week en route home from 
a business trip through Ohio and Michigan. 

C. A. Miller, of the J. W. Johnson Lumber Company, 
Huntington, W. Va., reports business satisfactory. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


Architects Deny Reported Increase in Cost of Building 
—Demand for Materials of All Kinds Greater Than 
in Many Years. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 10.—‘‘ Whatever else may be 
said of 1909, it has been a notable year in building in 
the southern states,’’ said an architect of this city, dis- 
cussing last year’s business. ‘‘ And while there is likely 
to be somewhat of a letup until the winter months are 
over, the future looks good for the builder and the 
supply man.’’ 

There is a general renewal of activity among the mills 
of the state, and supply men are anticipating large 
orders. “i nati 

_ Well informed architects believe that the cost of build- 
ing has increased little during the last year and has not 
materially affected building operations. The quantity 
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of building material utilized in this city during 1909 is 
estimated to have been 15 percent greater than that of 
any previous year. 

The Charlotte Brick & Tile Company has been or- 
ganized to manufacture a new cement brick, and the 
promoters have on hand orders for filling which the 
plant already in operation will be rushed for many 
weeks. W. SS. Lee, vice president and general manager 
of the Southern Power Company, is one of the stock- 
holders in the new company. . 

The sawmill property and timber holdings of the late 
Joseph E. Hawk were sold at auction January 3, being 
bid in by H. 8. Hancock for $7,000. The new mill had 
just been completed when Mr. Hawk was killed in the 
machinery of the plant. The sale includes 2,300 acres 
of timber. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


Business of the Last Year Pronounced Good—Furniture 
Manufacturers Expect Brisk Spring Trade—Lumber 
Company Elects Officers. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 11.—Following the lull dur- 
ing the holidays, building activity has increased and 
many contracts have been let. The local lumber market 
is good and all grades of lumber are in fair demand, 
while prices are better’ than they have been at any time 
since the panic. Some dealers think business ‘is not as 
good as it ought to be. Early last fall there was a 
marked advance in price, but since then lumber has been 
steady. There is no complaint about present prices but, 
considering outside influences, dealers expected the up- 
ward trend to continue. All the lumber concerns of this 
city report a prosperous and very satisfactory business 
for the year just closed. 

Furniture manufacturers of High Point, Lexington, 
Thomasville and other manufacturing centers expect a 
good spring business. Last year furniture factories were 
forced to run on short time, but normal conditions are 
again in evidence and factories are running full time and 
have all the business they can handle. Several meetings 
of furniture dealers have been held to discuss the ad- 
visability of increasing prices on manufactured goods 
10 percent. High prices of glue, raw material, glass and 
other products entering into the manufacture of furni- 
ture make higher prices necessary. 

Railroads are very active in improving established 
lines and building extensions, and lumbermen have a 
good demand for construction timbers for bridge build- 
ing, boxcars ete. Many of the roads in this state are 
constructing or contemplating branch lines. Much tim- 
ber is being cut in the Carolinas for railroad ties, and 
from indications the present year will see a larger output 
of ties than for several years. ; 

The People’s Furniture Company, of Anderson, re- 


cently held its annual meeting and elected the following © 


directors: J. J. Fretwell, J. M. Evans, J. E. Barton, 
J. N. Bleckley, O. M. Heard and B. B. Bleckley, the last 
named being elected president and treasurer. O. M. 
Heard was reélected secretary and treasurer. 

The Gaither Manufacturing Company’s plant, at New- 


ton, has been idle for some time, but has resumed opera- 


tion under management of Messrs. Setzer and Killian. 
Repairs are being made and the new managers report 
that the plant will be enlarged materially and many 
changes made. New buildings and machinery will be 
added. 

At the recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Stout Bros. Lumber Company at Siler City the follow- 
ing board of directors was elected for the ensuing 
year: J. M. Stout, J: W. Turner, E. L. Curtis, J. W. 


McAdams and L. L. Wren. The following officers were * 


elected: CC. J. Knox, of Asheboro, president; L. L. 
Wrenn, vice president; J. M. Stout, secretary and treas- 
urer. The company was reorganized November 1 and is 
incorporated for $50,000. Preparations are being made 
to enlarge the plant. They have recently purchased a 
more desirable location, where improved buildings will 
be erected and more machinery added to increase the 
output of the plant. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Breakup of Ice in Ohio River Endangers Boats and 
Logs—Heavy Snow Checks Operations—Box Fac- 
tories Busy. 

CincInNATI, O., Jan. 11—The weather has been the 
most severe for many years and the Ohio river at this 
point has been frozen solid the last week. The breakup 
started Friday and many boats and barges were swept 
from their moorings. Rafts containing thousands of logs 
are tied up on the river banks and in danger of being 
swept away. Last week 25,000 logs belonging to C. 
Crane & Co., tied above the city, got away and started 
down stream, but the number lost was small. The Ohio 
and Kentucky state laws allow a salvage of 50 cents each 
for recovery of runaway logs tied to the banks and 
turned over to the parties whose brand they bear. After 
a runaway collectors are sent down the river to gather 
up the logs and they are towed back, the only loss being 
the cost of recovery. There is a heavy penalty for catch- 
ing and selling branded runaway logs. 

Louis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, returned Mon- 
day after an absence of several days. He is preparing 
for the coming convention. 

George E. Breen, of the West Virginia Timber Com- 
pany, of Charlton, W. Va., was in this city looking after 
the selling end of his company’s business. Harry Rob- 
inson, of the Stone-Robinson Lumber Company, Detroit, 
Mich., stopped over for a day while on his way to the 
South. Mr. Robinson is well known in Cincinnati. 

D. R. Schoolfield, of South Pittsburg, Tenn., spent sev- 


eral days looking over the conditions of the Cincinnati 
markets. 

The box factories continue busy. Advance orders that 
will keep the factories operating for months already 
are on the books, but prices are not satisfactory. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Many Orders Placed for Future Delivery—Demand for 
Heavy Timbers Increasing—Improvements to Be 
Made—Sales Managers Meet. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 11.—With inventories taken, 
the lumber trade in central Ohio has a better tone. 
Orders are being placed and inquiries for lumber more 
numerous. The opinion appears to be broadcast tha* a 
general advance will soon take place and many deal:rs 
are trying to place contracts for future deliveries. This 
class of business is being turned down, largely because 
jobbers and manufacturers are loath to sell for future 
deliveries at present quotations. 

There appears to be an increasing demand for car 
stocks, timbers and dimensions. Manufacturing estab- 
lishments, in the carriage, automobile, implement and 
furniture lines also are in the market for a larger stock 
and indications point to an active business year. 

The car situation is improving. Reports indicate a 
shortage on certain roads from the South and in parts 
of the Northwest. There appears to be a lack of motive 
power in many places and that is causing more incon- 
venience than lack of cars. Mills in the South are 
tightening up and stocks are somewhat broken, espe- 
cially in a number of varieties. The general tone of 
the market is good and the indications are bright for one 
of the best years in the history of the trade. 

H. W. Collins, sales manager of the central division 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, said: 

Orders are coming in well and we received a nice lot 
Monday and Tuesday. Prices are not weakening in the 
East, as might be expected, and if there is any change they 
are stiffer. There is a good demand for billed timbers, ties 
and construction timbers. The higher grades of oaks and 
poplar are very strong. The outlook for the year is very 
bright and I believe there will soon be an advance in prices. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the western division 
of the W. M. Ritter company, stationed at Chicago, and 
R. L. Gilliam, sales manager of the eastern division, sta- 
tioned at Philadelphia, were in Columbus Saturday and 
Sunday, for the regular monthly meeting of sales man- 
agers. Both report a good outlook for the future. Mr. 
Gilliam said there was a demand for future contracts 
at present quotations. Mr. Pryor reported excellent 
trade conditions in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and the 
Northwest. 

H. C. Buskirk, sales manager for the General Lumber 
Company, reports a fair run of orders. The demand 
from factories is increasing and prices remain strong. 
He says the car situation is improving. 

A. C. Davis, president of the concern bearing his 
name, says the outlook is very encouraging. The com- 
pany is taking considerable business for future ship- 
ments. Prices are firm and an advance is looked for. 

George B. Jobson, secretary of the A. C. Davis Lum- 
ber Company, returned from a business trip through 
southern Ohio. He reports business good and stocks 
low. 

Reports compiled from Ohio, West Virginia and 
western Pennsylvania for the week ended January 5 
showed that contracts awarded amounted to $1,405,000, 
as compared with $876,000 for the corresponding week in 
1909 and $521,000 in 1908. 

A. L. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Company, visited 
Newark and other eastern Ohio points early in the 
week, 

L. B. Schneider, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Com- 
pany, says conditions are practically unchanged in the 
lumber trade. 

W. M. Boyer, of the McLaughlin-Huffman Lumber 
Company, reports a steady market, with bright pros- 
pects for better conditions. He says inquiries are plen- 
tiful, orders satisfactory and prices advancing. 

C. G. McLaughlin, general manager for the McLaugh- 
lin-Huffman Lumber Company, left several days ago for 
an extended buying trip in Mississippi, Alabama and 
other southern states. 

D. W. Kerr, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Company, 
reports a steady tone in the lumber market, with a fair 
amount of orders. 

The Columbus Aseptic Furniture Company reports 
a good line of orders. Their factory at Long and Third 
streets was recently enlarged and they now have 30,000 
square feet of floor space. The company recently closed 
contracts to furnish the state hospital at Marion and the 
city hospital at Chillicothe. 

The Henry Holtzman & Sons Company, manufacturer 
of piano furniture, has the largest plant in the country 
in that particular line and is preparing to erect another 
large addition early in the spring. The plans provide 
for a 3-story structure 70x100 feet. Recently three 
dry kilns were added to the plant. At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Holtzman company the present 
officers were reélected. 

The Columbus Furniture Exhibition Company, operat- 
ing at Maple and Front streets, has made several altera- 
tions in the show space of their plant. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Company Declares Substantial Dividend—Lumberman 
Elected Bank President—Managerial and Capitaliza- 
tion Changes Noted. 


SoutH BEND, INp., Jan. 10.—Trustee E. A. Carpenter 
of the W. H. Mann Lumber Company, of Elkhart, has 
sent out checks in payment of a 25 percent dividend. 

Maurice Heck, foreign correspondent of the National 











Little River Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers of 
Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
and all kinds of 
Hardwoods. 








Clearfield Lumber Gompany, Ine, 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar and Hardwood Lumber, 
Oak a Specialty. 








Peart, Nields & McCormick Go, 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina Pine, Box 
Shooks, Ceiling, 
Flooring, etc. 








SALES OFFICES: 
218 Franklin Bank Building 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNA. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 








Monarch Lumber Co. 


POPLAR (Plain and Qtd.) 5-8 to 16-4, 
COTTONWOOD AND BASS 

OAK, WHITE & RED, PLAIN & QTD. 
ASH, ELM, HICKORY, GUM .. 
BIRCH, BEECH, MAPLE 

CHERRY, WALNUT, BUTTERNUT 
CHESTNUT SYCAMORE 

SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















CORNELIUS HANEY. B. CHESTER HANEY. 


Cornelius Haney & Son, 


Wholesale 


LUMBER : MILLWORK 


and Representing Manufacturers. 
1201 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Spruce Yellow Pine White Pine Hardwoods 
Hemlock Sap Pine Cypress Bill Timber 


Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of lumber 


OUR MOTTO 
“Prompt shipment and highest 
grades at competitive mill i 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YELLOW PINE 


Flooring and Bill Stuff 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE AND CYPRESS. 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO. 


Harrison Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Buyers of Flooring in 
Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you — better let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


Telecode Used. CADILLAC, MICH. 























( y 
Himmelberger- Harrison Lumber Co. 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


MILLS AT:. SALES OFFICE: 











CAPE GIRARDEAU, 0. | 





\ Cetin MO. 








White Pine 
Oak 

Ash 

Poplar 
Chestnut 
Basswood 


Mt. Mitchell 
Lumber Co. 


SWANNANOA, N. C. 





Dressed Stock a 
Specialty. 




















NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 








Allport Land & Lumber Co. 


Bank of Pine Bluff Building 
PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 


Southern Hardwoods 





For Sale Wanted 
1 tar 4-4 Ho. 1-and Wo. 2 Com. Ash To contract for 
“2 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy White Oak | One Million Feet of Oak 


2 cars 2x6, 2x8, 2x10, 2x12, 10' to 
16' Sound White Oak 


Will Advance for 
WhiteOakCarMaterial,write for prices Payroll 














NEW YORK 


Hotel Schuyler 


57 to 63 West 45th 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues 


Most satisfactory accommodations for tourists; 
center of shopping and theatre district; rates 
ranging from $3 to $5 per day with board, or 
sitting room, bedroom and bath at $2 to $4 
per day, without board. , M. LUEZ. 























Veneer Products Company of Mishawaka has gone to 
Arkansas where he will manage the company’s branch 
plant. 

The Kawneer Manufacturing Company of Niles, Mich., 
has capitalization from $75,000 to $500,000. The com- 
pany manufactures store fronts and other building de- 
vices. 

J. C. Paxton, president of the J. C. Paxton Lumber 
Company, was elected president’ of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional bank, January 10. Mr. Paxton has acquired a 
large interest in the institution. J. D. Kuhns has been 
placed in charge of the J. C. Paxton Lumber Company. 
Mr. Paxton retains the presidency of the lumber com- 
pany. He was formerly connected with the Kingman 
State bank of Kingman, Kan. 





FROM SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 


River Traffic is Suspended Because of Ice Gorges—Iso- 
lated Towns Suffer Hardships—Mills and Manufac- 
turers are Prospering. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 12.—Practically all the large 
hardwood mills in southern Indiana, southern Illinois 
and western Kentucky are being operated full time and 
some of the mills are running twelve hours a day. Busi- 
ness is very good with manufacturers and dealers. 
Orders are coming in steadily and many inquiries are 
being received. The outlook for trade in February and 
March is encouraging. The demand for the better 
grades of lumber is strong, while the poorer grades are 
in small demand. Poplar is improving and ash is 
stronger than it has been for two months. An advance 
in the price of ash and hickory is expected. Walnut is 
in poor demand. Collections are good. 

Manufacturers who ship heavily by river are greatly 
handicapped by the suspension of navigation on the Ohio. 
The river has been closed for the last three weeks because 
of ice gorges, and rivermen fear it will be several weeks 
before the boats are able to operate. The big towboat 
Pacific, with barges of lumber, is still blocked at West 
Franklin, Ind. Many towns along the river have no rail- 
road connection and are subjected to’ much hardship. 
This is the first time in several years that navigation on 
the Ohio river has been suspended entirely. 

Among the Evansville people who went to Indianapolis 
this week to attend the annual convention of the Indiana 
Lumbermen’s Association were Frank P. Euler, George 
H. Conant, Claude Maley and Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley 
& Wertz; Frank Cutsinger and Bedna Young, of Young 
& Cutsinger, and George O. Worland, of Thompson, 
Thayer & McCowen. Claude Maley and Daniel A. Wertz 
returned from a business trip to Memphis, Tenn. 

T. B. Wright, lumber dealer of Mt. Carmel, Iil., vice 
president of the Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in this city on business last week. Mr. 
Wright said he did more business last year than any 
year he has been in business, and he believes this will be 
a prosperous year for lumber manufacturers and dealers 
in the West. 

R. B. White, head of the R. B. White Lumber Com- 
pany, and president of the Tri-State Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has been at Carlsbad, N. M., for his health, 
returned Monday and says the climate of the Southwest 
greatly benefited him. 

Furniture factories continue to operate full time and 
business is good. Manufacturers say that Texas and 
the Southwest are showing activity and they expect a 
good trade from that section this year. Desk and chair 
men also are busy, and the plant of the Schelosky Table 
Company is being operated day and night. Manager 
Oscar Klamer says it has all the business it can handle. 
Manager John H. Rohsenberger, of the Buehner Chair 
Company, says chair manufacturers are pleased with the 
outlook for spring and summer trade. 

Cicero Disher, special agent for the Indiana Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Company, of Indianapolis, was 
a visitor. 

Elmer D. Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber 
Company, is suffering from a bad attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism and tonsilitis. Edward Smith, manager of 
the E. Q. Smith Chair Company, also is ill. Benjamin 
Bosse, of the Globe Furniture Company, has recovered 
from an illness, as has Frank P. Euler, well known lum- 
ber dealer. 

P. H. Reddinger, of the Redding Carving Works, has 
returned from a business trip to Cincinnati. Mr. Red- 
dinger announces that his company will soon have its 
plans ready for a new factory to be erected this year. 

Charles Johann, of the Evansville Planing Mill Com- 
pany, has returned from a business trip to Louisville, 
Ky., and J. C. Greer, of the Federal Stave & Lumber 
Company, reports the company’s large stave factory at 
Lone Oak, Tenn., running full time. 





FROM NORTH CAROLINA’S CAPITAL. 


Sawmill Property of Deceased Lumberman Sold—New 
Companies Organized—Large Purchase of Timber— 
Casket Company Builds. 

RauiecH, N. C., Jan. 10.—The sawmill property ‘and 
timber holdings of the late J. E. Hawk, of New Bern, 
were sold last week at public auction. The property, 
which is on the Trent river, was bought by H. 8S. Han- 
cock, of New Bern, for $17,000. 

A railroad that will open up a vast new timber district 
is to be built from North Wilksboro, N. C., to Butler, 
Tenn., a distance of ninety miles. 

A charter has been granted to the Newton & William- 
son Lumber Company, of Wilmington, with an authorized 
capital stock of $25,000. It will do a general lumber 
business. 

The National Casket Company is building a big plant 
on the French. Broad river, near Asheville, and it will 
be about three months before work is completed. 

The Giant Lumber Company, of North Wilkesboro, 





N. C., one of the largest in the state, has bought about 
70,000,000 feet of pine, oak, poplar and chestnut timber, 
which it will cut and float down its newly completed 
flume to its plant at North Wilksboro. The flume ex- 
tends into the nearby mountains nineteen miles. The 
company operates many saw mills in the Blue Ridge and 
floats large quantities down daily. 





IN NORTHERN TENNESSEE. 


Water Works System Installed to Protect Lumber 
Plants — Railroad Nearing Completion — Stocks In- 
creasing and in Good Demand. 

BRISTOL, TENN., Jan. 13.—‘‘The outlook for the year 
is very good indeed,’’ said J. A. Wilkinson, the Bristol 
manufacturer and exporter. ‘‘While we can not notice 
much improvement since the first of the year, our faith 
is firm that business will improve during the coming 
spring. ’’ 

Among the visitors this week was Mr. Cook, of Cook 
& Anderson, Beaver, Pa., who left hardwood stock orders 
for early delivery. 

J. M. Lacy, superintendent of the Whiting Manufac- 
turing Company’s mills, was in Bristol this week on his 
way from Abingdon to western North Carolina. Mr. Lacy 
says his company is preparing to install two more mills 
near Judson, N. C., where it has large band and planing 
mills, and that it will greatly increase its output this 
year. The company’s mills are all running full time 
and heavy shipments are being made. The company has 
built a tremendous trade on hardwood flooring and now 
devotes much attention to this branch of the business. 

A new band mill is being started near Knoxville, Tenn., 
by L. M. McChesney, of Bristol, and associates. Mr. Me- 
Chesney has returned from the mill and reports things 
moving along well. 

C. E. Paxton, F. K. Paxton and Mr. Simpson, of the 
Paxton Lumber Company, all left the offices this week 
and went out after business and to inspect the mills. The 
Messrs. Paxton are in the East calling on the trade, while 
Mr. Simpson attends to business in this city. 

The Columbian Paper Company, operating a plant in 
Bristol worth $1,000,000, has long contracts for wood 
supply from the mountain country surrounding Bristol. 
This big plant has run steadily for the last ten years and 
is turning out a large amount of stock. Its annual con- 
sumption of wood is enormous. It has built flumes in the 
mountains to handle the raw material. 

There were a number of visitors this week, including 
M. N. Offutt, of Huntington, W. Va., who was at the 
offices of the Rockcastle Lumber Company, of which he is 
general manager; L. H. Snodgrass, of the Buck-Snodgrass 
Lumber Company, of Johnson City, and C. Boice, of the 
Boice Lumber Company, of Richmond, who visited his 
operations near Balsam, N. C. 

Business is getting better all the time, said F. C. 


- Knight, of the Tug River Lumber Company, this week. 


The demand for stocks is increasing and conditions are 
most encouraging. 

At a cost of several thousand dollars a waterworks 
system, for the protection of the numerous saw mills, 
lumber yards ete. in Damascus, has just been installed. 
It was built by the Damascus Lumber Company and the 
W. T. Thayer Lumber Company. There are a number of 
large operations in and near Damascus and Sutherland. 

The Holston River railroad, through east Tennessee into 
southwest Virginia, being built by the Southern, will be 
put in operation April 1 and will be managed in this 
city from the general offices of the Virginia & Southwest- 
ern, of which it is a subsidiary line. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


Companies Elect Officers—Railway Construction Brings 
Big Demand for Tie Stock—English Market Af- 
fected by Political Conditions. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Jan. 12.—The Graham-Bum- 
gardner Company, of this city, manufacturer of lumber- 
men’s shoes, held its annual meeting on Monday. A 
majority of the stockholders were present and the reports 
for the year just ended showed a prosperous and highly 
satisfactory condition, it being the best year the company 
has had since its factory was in operation. Plans for an 
addition to the present factory or a new plant were dis- 
cussed but no definite action was taken. The matter was 
deferred for a few weeks but it is understood that ex- 
tensive improvements will be made during the year. The 
officers were Claude M. Bumgardner, president; J. E. 
Brown, vice president; T. E. Graham, secretary and man- 
ager. 

The John W. Romine Lumber Company, of this city, 
held its annual meeting this week. The officers elected 
were: C, E. Bryan, president; G. L. Dudley, secretary 
and treasurer; John W. Romine, general manager. This 
company reports an excellent year, despite the dull times 
during the first few months of 1909, and predicts pros- 
perity for 1910. The company is preparing to do a 
much larger business than heretofore and the stockholders 
seem to be satisfied with the condition of business. Mr. 


- Romine, the manager, will leave next week to attend the 


convention in Columbus, after which he will visit all the 
mills. and make purchases in the southern part of the 
state. He will be gone ten days. 

Because of the large amount of railroad building 
throughout the country the demand for railroad ties is 
much greater than the supply and every source is being 
taxed to meet orders. The railroads are paying from 
45 to 80 cents, according to location, for ties of a good 
grade. One company in this city had 20,000 ties sawed 


and stacked at the railroad in Amelia county, Virginia. 
The lot was disposed of to the Louisville & Nashville 
Railway Company this week at 45 and 70 cents, and the 
company was given an order for as many more as could 
be gotten out at the same price. 
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The saw mill formerly conducted by the late Senator 
J. N. Camden, at Webster Springs, will begin operations 
during the next few days with largely increased facilities 
and under the ownership of the West Virginia Timber 
Company, of Charleston. Mr. Breese, of that company, 
will manage the enterprise. This mill is in the center 
of the lumbering district of this state. 

The following Parkersburg lumbermen will attend the 
meeting of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers at 
Columbus next week: John W. Romine, George P. Mor- 
gan, C. H. Holden, William Bryan, W. W. Watterson and 
J. C. West. They will be accompanied by delegations 
from other parts of West Virginia and from Marietta, 
Ohio. 

W. D. Smith, export dealer of this city, is spending this 
week in the interior of the state. Mr. Smith is well 
pleased with the 1910 outlook and believes that much 
more business will be done this year than last. He says 
that lumber of the higher grades is scarce and is hard to 
buy at any price. He is shipping heavily to England, 
but there is not a ready sale there on account of the dis- 
turbed conditions due to the coming election. However, 
his firm is storing it at the docks, that they may be ready 
for business. 

Miss Anna Armstrong, formerly with the Crescent 
Lumber Company, of Marietta, is now employed in the 
offices of the W. S. Merecereau Lumber Company. 

Carl Holey, with the Waggy & Harden Lumber Com- 
pany, of Sutton, this state, was in this city this week 
calling on the trade. 

Edward Ross is in Philadelphia attending a meeting 
of the directors of the Fenwick Lumber Company, which 
operates one of the largest plants in West Virginia. 

J. B. Finley, manager for the Parkersburg Bending 
Company, has returned from Moline, Tll., where the com- 
pany has a branch. 

J. W. Ashley left Monday for the East on a tie in- 
specting trip for the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

D. F. Trump, of the Hamilton Lumber Company, of 
Pittsburg, was in this city this week calling on the trade. 

T. W. Justus, with the Justus-Murphy Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from inspecting the mills near Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


* 


Lumberman to Attend Committee Meeting of National 
Hardwood Association—Sales Force on an Inspection 
Tour—White Ash Active. 

BuFraLo, N. Y., Jan. 12.—O. E. Yeaker expects to 
attend the meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Hardwood Association im Chicago this week. 

Hugh McLean and R. D. McLean left with their sales- 
men for a trip to their saw mills in Memphis, Chat- 
tanooga and Birmingham, all of which are busy. 

G. Elias & Bro. say they have 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
on the dock. 

A. A. Miller receives considerable hardwood lumber 
from the West and Canada, but he does not ship by lake. 
His winter stock is in good shape and ready for the 
spring sales. 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. have sold large amounts of white 
ash and are receiving more. They are not sure that this 
wood is really active, but say it is a staple product and 
sure to be in demand. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Large Cargo of Mahogany Expected—Building Trade 
Active—New Machinery Installed—Box Trade Nor- 
mal—Personal Items. 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Jan. 11.—Louisville lumbermen 
expect to handle a fair share of the big business 
prophesied for 1910. 

The Norman Lumber Company will go into its new 
quarters on Magnolia street some cime during the com- 
ing summer. Mr. Norman says this change will double 
its accommodations. He looks for more than a normal 
business. : 

E. L. Davis & Co. have taken a lease on the old site 
of the Norman Lumber Company, but this will not mean 
a change other than more room. Mr. Davis thinks Louis- 
ville will handle lots of lumber this year. 

The Ohio River Saw Mill Company closed its mill for 
a day or two while putting in a new 50-horsepower motor. 

Among the important bills introduced in the Kentucky 
senate this week is one providing for a state board of 





forestry and the conservation of the timber supply in 
this state, 

Mr. Tarlton, chairman of the Kentucky railroad com- 
mission, is preparing a copy of the New York law gov- 
erning the operation of railroads. He hopes to have it 
introduced during the present assembly. 

The current river and harbors bill will provide over 
$750,000 for the enlargement of the Louisville & Port- 
land canal at Louisville and the construction of a new 
sidelift concrete lock. 

J. V. Steger, a director of the Flanner-Steger Lumber 
Company and prominent in financial and lumber circles 
in and around Chicago, was elected vice president of the 
Smith & Nixon Piano Company last week. Mr. Steger 
is also president of the Steger & Sons’ Piano Manufac- 
turing Company, of Steger, Ill. 

The Congleton Lumber Company, of Lexington, was 
awarded the contract for the erection of the new school 
building at Midway. Its bid was $19,3312. 

The Bell-Coggeshall company is running every day and 
orders are coming, although not up to the standard of 
fall business. 

The Tyler Box Company reports that there is very lit- 
tle demand for cigar boxes, but packing box trade is 
good. 

R. J. Goff, of the Kentucky Stave Company, has been 
elected president of the Louisville school board. Mr. 
Goff reports business good. 

The Louisville Cooperage Company is operating full 
time. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Exposition Furniture Sales Continue to Attract Crowds 
of Buyers—Company Votes Big Hardwood Timber 
Purchase. 

GRAND RaApips, MicH., Jan. 10.—The second week of 
the furniture sales opened actively. Hotels are filled with 
buyers and many orders are being placed. This will be 
the big week of the exposition. 

John Widdicomb, of this city, is at the head of the 
kitchen Cabinet Manufacturers’ Association, recently 
formed in Indianapolis. The next meeting will be held 
in Chicago in May. 

Edward Lowe, accompanied by Mrs. Lowe, left Sat- 
urday for California, where they will spend the winter. 

The Boyne City Lumber Company at a recent meet- 
ing held in this city voted to expend $300,000 in the pur- 
chase of 10,000 acres of hardwood timber lands located 
in Montmoreney county, east of Gaylord, on the line of 
the Boyne City & Alpena railroad. The tract is estimated 
to yield close to 100,000,000 feet, and the manufacturing 
will be done at the Boyne City mills. 





APPROVED IDEAS TO BE APPLIED. 


N. S. MeMillan, of Fargo, N. D., who has been en- 
gaged in the retail business in North Dakota for several 
years, will open a ‘‘ Met L. Saley idea’’ retail yard at 
Stanfield, Umatilla county, Ore. Mr. MeMillan says that 
Stanfield is strictly an ‘‘American idea’’ town and 
claims that its citizens are young men who are all 
vigorous exponents of modern business methods. The 
town lies in close proxmity to the United States reser- 
voir, which was recently completed at a cost of over 
$1,000,000, and holds a prior right to the water of the 
Umatilla river, from which the government reservoir is 
fed. 

——_OlOerlOorereeeeeeee" 


BOILER SETTINGS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 


Suit has been filed against the Houston, Stanwood 
& Gamble Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in the federal 
court at Covington, Ky., by the large and well known 
sawmill boiler manufacturing concern, the Casey- 
Hedges Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., for alleged 
infringement of its patented Dutch oven steel boiler 
settings. It is generally known in the lumber trade 
that the Casey-Hedges Company was the originator 
and patentee of the Dutch oven steel boiler settings, 
having manufactured them before the Houston, Stan- 
wood & Gamble Company began the manufacture of 
boilers, This suit will be viewed with interest by 
the lumber trade. 

From recent rulings of the federal court, it would 
seem that patentees of various devices can expect the 
full protection of the courts and that the reckless way 
in which patented devices are copied will cease, and 
infringers will receive their just penalty. 

The Casey-Hedges Company has made numerous im- 

provements and alterations in its 














_— construction of this setting which 
it has found by experience to be 
necessary to the perfection of its 
product. It has been granted 
patents on numerous  improve- 
ments and has others pending. 
That the steel setting manufac- 
tured by the Casey-Hedges Com- 
pany has filled a long-felt want 
among the lumbermen there is 
no doubt. It is just as much a 
part of a modern mill as is a 
steam nigger or steam feed. In 
all probability the Casey-Hedges 
Company will institute proceed- 
ings against the purchasers of such 
devices as are infringements on 
its patents. Its notice of suit 
occupies its advertising space in 
this issue and is a warning against 
all prospective purchasers that 
they will be liable, and damages 
can be recovered from them should 








“SDUTCH OVEN SETTINGS MADE BY CASEY-HBDGES COMPANY. 





they purchase from the infringing 
manufacturers. 















Band Mills, Complete Planing Mills and Dry Kilns 



















Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


Abingdon, Va. and Judson, N. C. 
Daily Capacity, 150,000 


An assortment of our planing mill products in your yard 
means more business for you. 


No. 1 
ommon 


a 
Flooring 


‘| In the past ninety days we have shipped to 
New York and Baltimore alone, upwards 
of 800,000’ of No. 1 Common Oak Floor- 
ing for Apartment Houses. 











If you cannot use straight cars of Oak Floor- 
ing we can finish out with anything you want 
in White Pine, Chestnut, Hemlock, Oak, or 

. Poplar, rough or worked as wanted. 







Address all Correspondence 


WHITING 
LUMBER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
LAND TITLE BLDG. 


’ PHILADELPHIA - PENNSYLVANIA 

















(OAK FLOORING | 


Kiln Dried End-Matched 
Bored as 


Hollow 
Polished 
. 














SA, 


J. A. WILKINSON | 
JAW ‘Srrcrt on suse, SLM 


Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 











Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Western ‘Union bth Edition. VA.-TENN. 
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You Will 
Be Glad to 
Meet Old 


Customers 


If you have sold them an order of our 


West Va. 


Soft Yellow P OP LAR 


It’s the quality that brings them back to you when- 
ever they need anything more in lumber, We are 
manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel Siding, 
Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, 
Door and Window Jams, Columns, Newels, Balus- 
ters, Spindles and Brackets, Oak and Maple Floor- 
ing. All kinds of Hardwoods, Mixed Cars a Specialty. 
Prices Yours for the Aski 


American Cohen & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VIRGINIA. 

















wHiteE PI] LING 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK BILL 
TIMBER and other hardwoods. LONG 
SHIP TIMBER a specialty aS Ss 


THE PARKERSBURG MILL CO. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

















J. W. ROMINE LUMBER CO. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Send in your inquiries for HARDWOODS 





Rooms 46-48-50 


Citizens Bank Building, PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 











Pardee & Gurtin Lumber Co., 


Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar, Hardwood 
| Hemlock Lumber 

















CHARLESTON 


D. G. COURTNEY west vircima. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Poplar and Oak Lumber, R. R. Ties, Bill 
Stuff, Tight Cooperage Stock. 








GREENBRIER LUMBER COMPANY 
NEOLA, W. VA. 


We have a surplus of 


4-4 No. 2 Common White Oak 
4-4 No. 3 Common White Oak 


Special Bills in White Pine and Oak 


We own our own timber lands. Daily saw mill 
capacity 75,000 feet. 








HOW’S YOUR TALLY? 


You can save much time, do your work 
much better, and avoid mistakes if you use 


The CLIMAX TALLY BOOK 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The CLIMAX 
has 110 pages and when closed is 414¢x8 in. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, 79 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, x 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago 

















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Offshore Demand Light—Sale of Large Mill Plant— 
Wholesale Company Organized—Doings of Many 
Lumbermen. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 10.—There is not very much life 
in the charter market this week. Coastwise rates are 
holding firm and the demand for lumber coastwise is 
good, but there hasn’t been the increased movement 
looked for and consequently the coastwise rates have not 
taken the expected advance. Offshore demand for lumber 
has fallen off slightly and offshore charter rates are 
weakening. One cause of this is the large number of 
vessels which had expected to take grain charters but 
being disappointed in this trade are seeking lumber 
charters. Coastwise rates are $4 to San Francisco and 
$4.50 to southern California ports. The most recent fix- 
tures among the foreign sailers is the French bark Em- 
peror Menelik, Chemainus, B. C., to Delagoa bay. 

Judge A. L. Flewelling, of Spokane, who is at the 
head of the Milwaukee timber interests in the West, 
spent two days in Seattle this week at the offices of the 
company in the Henry building. He had just returned 
from a sojourn of several weeks in southern California, 
accompanied by Mrs. Flewelling, who remained to enjoy 
the warm climate several weeks longer. He went to 
Spokane the last of the week. 

The Stetson-Post Mill Company, of this city, sold its 
site for nearly a million dollars, several years ago, to 
the Harriman interests, with the understanding that the 
plant would be removed when the site was desired for 
railroad purposes. The railroad has notified the com- 
pany it must vacate before March 1, and the company 
has already got work under way for the construction of 
a new sawmill plant on Whatcom avenue, on the filled-in 
tidelands, adjoining the plant of the Stetson-Ross Ma- 
chine Works. At the head of these concerns is George 
W. Stetson, a pioneer lumberman of Seattle. Some time 
ago the planing mill and door factory of the Stetson- 
Post Lumber Company was badly damaged by fire, so 
work was then begun on the planing mill, which is now 
nearly completed. ‘The saw mill will be equipped with a 
double circular and will have a capacity of about 
70,000 feet a day, about equal to the capacity of the 
old plant. It is expected that the entire plant will be 
ready to operate the middle of April. 


Will Talk On Odd Lengths. 


Secretary V. H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, will leave January 9 to rep- 
resent the Coast manufacturers at the meetings of the 
retailers’ associations at Lincoln, Neb., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Kansas City, Mo., and Chicago, Ill. Mr. Beckman 
expects to do some good missionary work among the re- 
tailers on the subject of odd lengths. He will go armed 
with statistics and arguments hard to offset. It is 
his opinion that retailers are only opposed to odd lengths 
because they have not had the question explained to 
them thoroughly and many have gained wrong im- 
pressions. 

The Hartmann-Neubert Lumber Company, of Seattle 
and Des Moines, Iowa, has been distributing a very 
handsome novelty to its friends in the trade, in the way 
of a blotter with a celluloid cover that is beautifully 
engraved, showing a picture of the White and Henry 
buildings, also setting forth the special brands of shingles 
that the company handles. 

George H. Emerson, a well known lumberman, of 
Hoquiam, Wash., vice president of the North Western 
Lumber Company, of that place, leaves this week for the 
East to sail for Europe, where he expects to remain on 
a pleasure trip several months, touring Egypt before 
returning. 

Two well known Seattle lumbermen, J. H. Parker, of 
the Parker-Bell Lumber Company, and Tom Sanders, of 
the Bryant Lumber & Shingle Mill Company, leave in 
a few days for New York to sail for Europe and to 
take a tour of the Mediterranean. They will be accom- 
panied by their wives and anticipate a very pleasant 
trip. 

Toke Butler, the eighteen year old son of J. D. Butler, 
secretary of the Parker-Bell Lumber Company, of this 
city, who has developed a remarkable ability as an artist, 
for a youth of his age, leaves soon for New York city, 
from whence he will sail February 12 for Munich, to 
remain some time studying art. 

C. R. Kirkwood, of Tacoma, Wash., who has been 
traveling buyer for the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., resigned January 1. His intentions 
for the immediate future are undecided. C. R. Fifer, 
who has charge of the Seattle office of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, leaves next week to attend the retail- 
ers’ convention at Kansas City, returning after Feb- 
ruarye 1. 

L. O. Hathaway, a lumber wholesaler, of this city, 
moved his offices this week from 805-6 White building 
to 822 in the same building. Mr. Hathaway has been 
in charge of the Seattle office of the H. O. Seiffert Com- 
pany, of Everett, Wash. This company has decided to 
discontinue its Seattle office and Mr. Hathaway will 
continue to conduct his wholesale business in his new 
quarters. 

The Darrington branch of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road has, during the week, completed repairs to its 
bridges and tracks injured by floods in November, traffic 
on this branch having been tied up nearly eight weeks. 
The United States Lumber Company, whose plant is 
at Darrington, has been unable to ship during this time, 
but is now in shape to move its stock. The company’s 


saw mill is shut down and will probably remain so until 
March 1. The planing mill, however, is running steadily. 

The Iowa Lumber Company, of Seattle, has a plant 
at Darrington which it has not operated for nearly a 
year but which it expects to start March 1. This com- 
pany also has a plant at Snohomish, Wash., which is 
closed down for the present but which it expects to 
begin operating in a short time. The plant at Snoho- 
mish cuts principally cedar, manufacturing a good many 
shingles. At present the mill is situated about a half 
a mile from the railroad, but it is expected that the 
Everett-Cherry Valley branch of the Milwaukee railroad 
will pass close to the mill, thus giving it a spur, which 
will be a great addition to its shipping facilities. 

C. A. Dean, of the Sound Lumber Company, this city, 
left Monday for an extended trip. He will visit Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City and other lumber 
distributing points and will attend the retailers’ meet- 
ing at Kansas City. 

E. A. Foster, of the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company, 
left January 1 for an eastern trip. At present he is at 
Lincoln, Neb., where he will probably attend the meet- 
ing of the retailers, January 12-14, 

Capt. Cal Welbon, of this city, was, at the begin- 
ning of the year, appointed by Adjutant General Lamp- 
ing, of the national guard of Washington as his assist- 
ant. Captain Welbon is well known throughout the 
north Pacifie coast for his active work in Hoo-Hoo, and 
rarely misses a concatenation. He left a position as 
traveling salesman for the Nott-Atwater Company, of 
Portland, Ure., manufacturer of leather belting, to accept 
his appointment under General Lamping. Captain Wel- 
bon served in the Philippines under General Lamping, 
who was then first lieutenant, where he was wounded and 
recommended for bravery in action. 

The West Side Mill, a sawmill plant a quarter of a 
mile west of Luna Park, West Seattle, a suburb of 
Seattle, was almost completely destroyed by the wind 
and waves during the storm New Year’s day. The mill 
was located on tidewater and was unable to withstand the 
40-mile gale that was blowing directly against it from 
the Sound. 

Old Salesman in the Field. 


Walter L. Starrett, who has been representing the 
Day Lumber Company, of Seattle, in the Southwest for 
the last six months, has been spending a few days in 
Seattle at the general sales office of the company in 
consultation with Manager C. C. Bronson, and at the 
mills at Big Lake, Wash. Mr. Starrett left for the 
middle West Wednesday, expecting to reach Lincoln, 
Neb., to attend the meeting of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association next week. Mr. Starrett makes 
his headquarters at Beatrice, Neb., and covers Nebraska, 
Colorado and Wyoming. He is one of the old time lum- 
ber salesmen out of the old Wisconsin valley, and for 
many years traveled in southern Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois for the Stearns Lumber Company, Odanah, Wis. 
He was later with the Flambeau Lumber Company, at 
Lae du Flambeau, Wis. He came west about six years 
ago and was engaged in lumber manufacturing in Idaho 
several years for himself. Mr. Starrett is a salesman 
who knows how to make friends and, representing one 
of the highest grade lumber manufacturing concerns on 
the north Coast, it will not be long until he has equally 
as many friends in the new territory. 


New Wholesale Concern. 


The Jacobson-Hemphill Lumber Company is the name 
of a concern that was organized the first of the year 
and which will have its headquarters at Stanwood, Wash. 
The company will conduct a general wholesale business 
in lumber and shingles and will handle the output of 
a number of the mills in the vicinity of Stanwood. 
Both members of the firm are well known and experi- 
enced lumbermen and their many friends are predicting 
a large measure of success for the firm. A. C. Hemp- 
hill has been the manager of the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Company’s Seattle office, which position he resigned 
January 1 to join J. F. Jacobson in the new company. 
Mr. Jacobson, formerly of Minneapolis, Minn., was sales 
manager for the Great Northern Mill Company, of 
Seattle, until a few months ago, when that company 
was taken over by the Henry Dickinson Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle. The company has opened its offices at 
Stanwood and is already getting its share of business. 


Storage in Transit Question Having Attention. 


The legal department of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has taken up the matter 
regarding the reconsignment and storage in transit 
of lumber and shingles with the traffic departments of 
the transcontinental and connecting lines. The associa- 
tion is urging railroads to abolish the privilege of 
diverting and storing shipments in transit. At the 
suggestion of the traffic officials and representatives of 
these railroads and by the direction of the joint 
Freight Rate Committee of the Pacific Coast Lumber 


‘Manufacturers’ Association and the Shingle Mills 


Bureau, a meeting will be held in the assembly room 
of the White and Henry buildings, in Seattle, January 
21, at 10 a.-m. / 

Representatives of the transcontinental railroads 
and their eastern connections are invited to attend 
this meeting to confer with a committee representing 
the lumber and shingle manufacturers and shippers of 
this section, with a view to the correction and modifica- 
tion of the reconsignment, storage in transit and di- 
version in transit rules. Lumber and shingle manu- 
facturers are firm in the opinion that the present sys- 
tem works an injustice to shippers, and the manufac- 
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turers believe that the outcome of this conference, 
that the railroads have expressed their willingness to 
attend, will be the abolishment of the present prac- 
tice of diverting and storing shipments in transit. 


Shingle Branch to Be Organized. 


At the last meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association a committee was appointed 
consisting of W. A. Whitman, V. H. Beckman, 8S. L. 
Johnson, J. F. Ives and F. H. Jackson, to arrange plans 
for the formation of a shingle branch of the organiza- 
tion and to submit the same to the board of trustees, 
who have the authority to create the shingle branch. 
The Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has a membership whose anual output is 2,500,000,000 
feet of lumber and 2,000,000,000 shingles, but up to 
the present time the association has paid practically no 
attention to the shingle end of the business. The mem- 
bers of the association have now come to believe that 
it is time to form a branch to look after the interests 
of the shingle end of the business and furnish informa- 
tion concerning this branch. The shingle branch will 
be conducted on a business basis, the information 

bureau will be complete and thorough and will be 
backed by the association. ' 


Proposal Well Received. 


December 28 the secretary of the association sent out 
a circular to shingle manufacturers explaining the pur- 
poses of the shingle branch and enclosed the following 
blank, with the request that if favorable it be signed 
and returned: 

VOTE ON SHINGLE BRANCH. 

We, the undersigned, are in favor of the establishment 
of a shingle branch in connection with the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and will take out a 
membership if said branch be organized. 


A number of large shingle manufacturers have re- 
sponded already, and this is a strong indication of the 
way the proposition will be received by the majority of 
shingle manufacturers in the state. The following firms 
that have sent in their expressed willingness to join the 
shingle branch of the association represent an annual 
output of over 700,000,000 shingles and, taken with those 
already in the association, will represent an annual out- 
put of more than 2,000,000,000, or about 20 per cent of 
the output of the state: 


Brady Shingle Company, Edmonds. 

Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, Seattle. 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, Everett. 

Clear Lake Lumber Company, Clear Lake. 
Sommerville Brothers, Napavine. 

McWilliams & Henry, Everett. 

Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma. 

Keeler Shingle Company, Edmonds. 

Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis. 
Yesler Shingle Company, Seattle. 

Lynden Mill & Light Company, Lynden. 

Advance Shingle Company, Snohomosh. 

Ford-Shaw Lumber Company, Snohomish. 

Mumby Lumber & Shingle Company, Bordeaux. 
Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Startup. 
McLaughlin-Taylor Company, Ballard Station, Seattle. 
Seattle Shingle Company, Seattle. 

Lindstrom-Fisher Shingle Company, Port Discovery. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Shipments Show Gain Over 1908—Bank Clearings Re- 
flect Prosperity—New Railroad Begins Operation— 
Higher Log Prices. 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 12.—Shipments of lumber by 
water from Tacoma in 1909, coastwise and foreign, 
amounted to 145,582,138 feet, valued at $1,800,589. This 
is an increase over 1908 of 31,783,558 feet. The coast- 
wise shipments for 1908 were 46,429,154 feet and those 
of 1909 75,296,315 feet. Foreign shipments from Tacoma 
in 1909 were 70,285,823 feet, as compared to 67,369,426 
feet in 1908. December was the best month of 1909, 
with shipments aggregating 14,616,768 feet. Following 
is the record by months for 1909: 








MonTHs— Coastwise, ft. Foreign, ft. 
DE. 3:95444244.00500400000% ,620,158 5,306,074 
ee Petter ree 6,522,101 6,609,975 
BEE wb hhh cspencansedisiae 7,475,152 2,290,157 
BEN. W545 :00%4 seb ere debsns - 6,407,568 7,814,824 
FS eee eer ree ee 6,060,720 5,999,525 
MI Voids dick ow 66 Byard Dah wwe ee ae 7,846,933 4,888,100 
MS han 5:6 sw cai & 0.86 x od wdibientid 4,412,000 4,436,852 
0 Ue ere yee ee ,552,000 8,114,830 
NN | 6 oa 60,06 ee e-eecins sama 6,306,232 5,891,395 
eee ee ee 6,583,451 7,095,467 
Ser rrr eee 8,498,000 4,251,856 
PRI foci oc wec end slaveke oda 7,030,000 7,586,768 

DEE sa0sdniosawasearaws 75,296,315 70,285,823 


Tacoma building permits for 1909 amounted in number 
to 1,996 and in estimated expenditure involved to 
$4,383,489, as compared to $4,022,768 in 1908, a gain of 
about $370,000. Permits were issued in 1909 for 918 
dwellings to cost $1,232,718. Tacoma bank clearings for 
1909 aggregated $280,878,801, a gain of $62,765,029 
over 1908, which bankers say is a record that shows the 
city to be prosperous. Real estate transfers for 1909 
aggregated $8,229,663, a gain of $1,003,645 over 1908. 

Richardson & Elmer, lumber dealers, at 917 Commerce 
street, are erecting a warehouse and factory on the tide- 
lands at Eleventh street and St. Paul avenue. The main 
structure will be 72x96 feet and is to be completed about 
January 15. A cabinet works, glazing shop and ma- 
chinery for finishing all kinds of lumber will be installed. 

While the railroads are insisting that the strike situa- 
tion is well in hand and conditions normal again, millmen 
say that shipments going East are remarkably slow. 
There seems to be little trouble in getting cars. 

The first freight train over the Union Pacific’s new 
Oregon & Washington railroad came in Monday with 
several cars of merchandise and a string of empties for 
local mills. W. D. Skinner, general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the new road, said: ’ 


At present the Oregon & Washington will not establis 
any new lumber rates. That may be done as we get 


acquainted with the local situation and as we see the just- 
ness of reductions. We have not made Puget sound lumber 
the same rate to Utah territory as that enjoyed by Portland 
shippers. The differential of 2% cents still prevails, but 


that, with other rates, will probably come up for considera-. 


tion in the near future. 


The Winkleman Lumber Company is shipping about 
twenty cars of lumber at the 99144-cent rate. The lumber 
is destined for the Texas country. Speaking of the 
market, Ray Winkleman, of this company, said: 

Things have been pretty good with us lately and the out- 
look for spring is bright. Just now trade is a little dull and 
I do not expect it to pick up for a week or so. Some yard 
stock orders are coming in. As fir logs are going up, lumber 
prices will have to follow. Shipments are going through very 
slowly. . 

Cold weather the last ten days has kept many of the 
country saw mills idle that expected to resume operations 
after the holiday shutdown. Weather conditions will 
curtail the lumber output more than had been expected 
with the holiday shutdowns. 

The Frederickson Lumber Company’s plant on the 
Tacoma Eastern was shut down for the holidays and as 
cold weather froze everything up it remains idle. The 
company is seizing the opportunity to do overhauling and 
has installed an electric light plant with a 6-horsepower 
dynamo to light the mill and yards. The mill will resume 
sawing as soon as the weather moderates. The company 
reports more inquiries for timbers, yard stock inquiries 
better and prices stepping up. Logs in this locality, it 
is stated, have advanced $1 and are now at $8.50 for 
camp run. The company is looking for a good spring 
trade. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, accompanied by Mrs. Griggs, 
spent the New Year holidays in Portland, returning to 
Tacoma Monday. 

The Phoenix Engineering Works has obtained the 
contract for repairing the Tacoma steamer Elihu Thom- 
son, which is now at the shops in the city waterway. 

Clarence E. Hill, of the Hill Lumber Company, exten- 

sive handler of fir lumber and red cedar shingles, speak- 
ing of the shingle market, said: 
“Not many eastern orders are coming in just now. Ship- 
ments are light but prices are holding firm, as dealers are 
not inclined to take on much business under present weather 
and railroad conditions. Many shingle mills are idle. Stocks 
at the mills are light and stocks in transit are light. Clears 
are being quoted at about $2.15 to $2.20 and stars at $1.75 
to $1.80. All reports from the East indicate a good year. 

The Sumner Lumber & Shingle Company, operating a 
plant at Sumner, this county, filed a list of its officers 
for record with the county auditor this week. Jerry Lee 
is president; Robert Mitchell, vice president and secre- 
tary; Charles F. Murphy, treasurer and manager. 

While reports are that fir logs will be advanced $1 
February 1 instead of January 1, as had been planned, 
an advance of $1 over 1909 prices is now being paid 
along the Tacoma Eastern. Fir logs delivered in the 
water are being contracted for at $7, $10 and $13, with 
$8.50 being paid for camp run. Many logging — 
have been forced into idleness by cold weather and the 
general tendency of the log market is reported to be 
stiff and upwards. Millmen say that an increase in the 
price of logs will mean an increase ,in the price of 
lumber. Some of the mills now idle are taking no new 
business except at advanced prices to allow for the 
advance in logs. Advices from shingle men at Anacortes 
are that $11 to $13 is being paid for cedar logs, which 
are searce at that. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has dis- 
patched the barkentine Amazon for Sydney, Australia, 
with 1,314,011 feet of lumber valued at $15,769. The 
China Import & Export Lumber Company, which main- 
tains Pacific coast offices in Tacoma, W. J. Butsch being 
local manager, has chartered the British steamer Falls of 
Orchy to carry a cargo of about 4,000,000 feet of fir 
from the Columbia river to the orient. The freight is 
said to be about £925 on gross register. Lumber char- 
tering has been quiet, with freights weak in offshore busi- 
ness. For lumber from Puget sound or British Columbia 
to foreign ports freight rates on sailing vessels are about 
as follows: 

To Sydney, 30s to 31s 3d; to Melbourne or Adelaide, 32s 
6d; to Port Pirie, 33s 9d to 35s; to Fremantle, 35s to 37s 
6d; to China ports, steamers, £925 on gross register: to 
Callao, 38s 9d to 40s; to Valparaiso for orders, 39s 9d to 
42s 6d, with 2s 6d less for direct port; to South African 
ports, 50s to 55s; to the United Kingdom or continent, 
52s 6d to 55s: to Guaymas, $5; to Mazatlan, $5 to $5.25; 
to Honolulu, $5; to Santa Rosalia, $6. The latest coastwise 
charters reported are the R. W. Bartlett and H. D. Ben- 
dixsen, two small schooners, to load on the Sound for San 
Francisco at $4. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has dis- 
patched the schooner Ethel Zane with 680,000 feet for 
San Pedro. The vessel created considerable comment 
when it left port the other afternoon by hoisting its sails 
at its anchorage off the St. Paul mills dock and getting 
out of port without the use of a tug. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Prominent Lumberman Now Mayor—Cutting Opera- 
tions to be Resumed—New Planing Mill Under Con- 
struction—Schooners Taking Lumber. 

EvERETT, WASH., Jan. 7.—Edward Tirrill, of the B. B. 
& R. Lumber & Shingle Company, was in the city today 
from the company’s plant two miles east of Index. The 
mill is cutting between 40,000 and 50,000 feet a day. 

Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough Hartley Company 
and the Hartley. Shingle Company, has been seated as 
Everett’s chief executive. 

The McWilliams & Henry Company report business 
good. Many inquiries are being received by this com- 
pany which report that. the higher grades are the only 
ones moving slowly. 

Harry Olson, connected with the office of the Wash- 











T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
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LUMBER 
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Manufacture the Lightest, Softest, Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 
FINISH, FLOORING 
AND SIDING 


** Almost Like White Pine.’’ 

















Publish the list that means what it says and 
makes one open price to all. Prices quoted in 
list of January 8 very low on Uppers of all 
kinds, No. 1, Fencing and Boards. Also No. 3. 
Good grades and quick shipments guaranteed. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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NORTON LUMBER CO. 
Suite 1319 Long Bldg. 




















FRANK E. BRUCE 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


SMOKE AND STEAM DRIED FINISH A SPECIALTY 











DUDLEY-LOONEY LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
LOUISIANA YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


HEAVY TIMBERS 


ROUGH OR DRESSED UP TO 75 FT. 
Stock from Urania, La. Lake Charles, La. Alexandria, La. 








BYRNE-RENFRO LUMBER CO, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Send us your inquiries for 


TIES, BRIDGE MATERIAL 
and CAR MATERIAL 
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MICHIGAN MAPLE 


Michigan is the last stand of the Maple. Once 
it grew in New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and other original hardwood terri- 
tory, but these forests have been largely cut off 
and Michigan is the only remaining stand of 
Maple of commercial significance, in quantities 
to constitute an industry of premier importance. 

Users of Maple, therefore, must look to Michi- 
gan for their supply. Those users are legion. 
There is no better flooring made than Maple 
because of its hardness, firmness, whiteness and 
susceptibility to a high polish. Its particular 
characteristics, therefore, have made Maple a 
leading material for flooring manufacture, and 
the vast quantities that annually are going into 
homes and offices and buildings in general 
throughout the country and the world bear tes- 
timony as to its undeniable position in this re- 
gard. 

But it is not merely as a flooring wood that 
Michigan maple has attained preéminence; it 
serves a hundred varied uses. It is being em- 
ployed in furniture manufacture. It enters into 











HIGH CLASS MICHIGAN MAPLB. 


the manufacture of a thousand small articles, 
such as shoe lasts, tenpins, croquet balls and 
other items small in themselves but assuming a 
great magnitude because of their constant and 
increasing consumption. 

While not a structural wood, Maple is exten- 
sively used for bridge planking and for rougher 
requirements where the wood laid down is to be 
subjected to great wear. Maple’s reputation as 
a wear-resisting wood is being well established. 

Maple enters extensively into the manufacture 
of seating for opera houses, churches and schools. 
It can be cut thin and still retain its strength and 
body without danger of cracking or warping. 

These suggest only a few of the many uses 
to which Maple is being put. Its popularity is 
a serious drain on the Maple resources of Michi- 
gan, and indicates that ultimately Maple must 
command a higher figure, and that, therefore, 
the present moment is a fortuitous one for the 
buying of Maple by the man who uses it as a 
factory stock. 

(To be continued.) 





ington Shingle Grading Association, returned from a two 
weeks’ business trip to the middle East made in the 
interest of the purple grading stamp. 

Wood & Iverson’s mill at Snohomish, Wash., is ex- 
pected to resume cutting the first of next week. The 
company believes the run of 1910 will prove the greatest 
success in the history of the mill. 

A crew of men are preparing the property of the 
Great Northern Mill Company, at Index, Wash., for 
operation. The company will construct a 344-mile flume 
for the transportation of shingle bolts. 

A planing mill is being erected by the Big Falls 
Lumber Company. The new boilers and other machinery 
are on the ground ready for installation. 

There is no relief in the log shortage. The weather 
has been too cold and there was too much snow in the 
foothills to permit work. 

The schooner Samar has arrived from Port Ludlow to 
complete the cargo with a deckload of poles shipped to 
California by B. H. Vollans. 

The schooner Endeavor is here from Winslow to take 
on cargo from the Salzer Mill Company and the Canyon 
Lumber Company. ; 

The British ship Celtic Monarch is at Mukilteo taking 
on cargo from the Mukilteo Lumber Company. 

The schooner Mindaro from the Mukilteo Lumber 
Company’s wharf will complete cargo by taking on poles 
from W. T. Barff. 

The British steamer Strathgow is taking on 300,000 
feet at the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company’s wharf and 
will complete cargo at Mukilteo. 

The schooner Oceana Vance is completing cargo for 
southern California at the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Com- 
pany ’s dock. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


Railroads Place Big Orders for Assorted Stock—All 
Mills Running—Logging Active—Prices Higher— 
Labor in Demand. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 7.—Work has been resumed 
in the woods of this section of northern Puget sound, 
and the lumber plants of Bellingham and contiguous 
cities and towns are again being operated to capacity. 
Repairs have been made to all machinery to insure 
readiness for brisk operation. Inspired by good weather 
conditions in the forests the lumbermen of this district 
are planning a year of unusual activity. A sign of a 
batterment of conditions in the lumber market is the 
increase in the number of men employed by the mills. 
Lumbermen of this city say there is a growing demand 
for the mill products, and prices are gradually increasing. 
The various railroads of the United States have placed 
many orders for lumber for delivery during the early 
part of the year. The orders include heavy bridge tim- 
bers, ties and all the first class lumber products used in 
the manufacture of cars. 

Unusual activity is noted at the big plants of the 
Larson Lumber Company, which has sufficient orders to 
keep both plants running continuously. The mills of 
this company, together with those of the Lake Whatcom 
Logging Company, allied corporations, resumed opera- 
tion Monday with a total combined crew of 650 men. 
About one-fourth of the output of the company’s mills 
will be shipped by water. The hope is expressed by J. 
H. Bloedel, manager for the company, that the water 
shipments can be steadily increased until one-half the 
output can be so handled. ‘‘Our plants will run ten 
hours a day,’’ said Mr. Bloedel, ‘‘a night shift will not 
be necessary at present.’’ 

Fred J. Wood, manager for the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company, is exceedingly hopeful for the trade this year. 
Mr. Wood says he had so many orders during 1909 that 
some had to be refused. Many advance orders are now 
booked for delivery this year. 

The new plant of the Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle 
Company is one of the best on Puget sound. More than 
$40,000 has been spent by this company in general im- 
provements. 

One of the busiest lumber plants in the city is operated 
by George W. and James A. Loggie of the Whatcom 
Falls Mill Company. Its plant was improved extensive- 
ly during December. 

The Baleom umber Company, of Seattle, owner of 
two sections of the best cedar timber in the Northwest, 
located at Acme, near this city, will open a new logging 
camp within a few weeks. A branch logging line will 
be built from the Northern Pacific railroad to the timber 
belt. The bulk of the cedar logs will be shipped to 
Seattle. 

The sawmill plant of the Bellingham Bay Lumber 
Company, which has been idle for more than a year, has 
been leased for a term of years by Fred Baker, of 
Everett. Mr. Baker formerly was with the Ferry-Baker 
Lumber Company, of that city. A crew of men is now 
preparing the mill for operation. It is to open March 1. 

The Bellingham Bay Lumber Company’s plant is one 
of the largest and best along Puget sound. It is valued 
at $500,000 and has a daily capacity of 350,000 feet. 
It employs 500 men. Fred Baker, now in charge, is 
recognized as one of the ablest lumbermen in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

A total of 5,268,584 feet of lumber was shipped from 
this city by water in December. The official report of 
Harbormaster C. B. Hughes follows: 

E. K. Wood Lumber Company—Steam schooner 
Shasta, for San Pedro, 872,560 feet; ship Nordstjernes, 
for England, 1,164,521 feet; barkentine Kohala, for San 
Pedro, 943,297 feet; schooner Olympia, for Cordova, 
Alaska, 237,490 feet; steam schooner Shasta, for San 
Pedro, 873,037 feet; ship Victoria, for Cordova, Alaska, 
20,709 feet; schooner Fearless, for San Pedro, 886,970 
feet. 

Larson Lumber Company—Steamer Delhi, for San 
Francisco, 200,000 feet. 





THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Deep Waterway and Dams Projected—Congressional 
Appropriations Asked—Shipping Conditions Im- 
proved—Fir and Spruce Bring Better Prices. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQuUIAM, WASH., Jan. 6.—Grays har- 
bor lumbermen generally predict that 1910 should be the 
best year in the history of the lumber industry in this 
district. Conditions generally were never more promis- 
ing. The log situation is firm. There is no surplus or 
reserve supply of any consequence in the water. The 
ruling prices for fir and spruce average $10 a thousand; 
camp tun. This is a decided improvement over prices a 
year ago, when logs were weak. Buying for spring 
shipment has begun. A number of large orders have 
been placed during the last month and it is reported 
that mills now are carrying a larger volume of rail 
business than ever before. Lumber values, with few ex- 
ceptions, are decidedly firmer than they were sixty days 
ago. Manufacturers generally seem to be profiting by 
experience of the last two years. The tendency of values 
in all lines is upward and it is evident that more atten- 
tion is being given to the actual cost of production in 
basing sale values than formerly. Buyers are becom- 
ing acquainted with the change in lumber conditions 
of the Pacific Northwest and buying is becoming more 
free. 

A number of the Grays harbor mills are undergoing 
repairs. All are planning to resume by February 1. 
Uncertainty exists as to the ability of the Coast rail 
roads to handle the lumber traffic, particularly so owing 
to the unsettled condition of labor. With the advent 
of the Milwaukee and Union Pacifie systems into the 
western Washington fields transportation facilities are 
improved and it is possible that the railroads soon will 
be able to care for the shippers of the Pacific Northwest. 

J. B. Bennett and J. B. Rosenfield, of Seattle, spent 
the last week on Grays harbor buying lumber for eastern 
shipment. 

Civil proceedings, it is said, will be begun against 
several stockholders of the Kleebe Lumber Company, 
of South Bend, to recover $6,500 for cutting govern- 
ment timber on North river. 

A company has been incorporated known as the Inland 
Waterway & Canal Company to build a canal from 
Aberdeen to Portland. The plan is approved by busi- 
ness men of cities en route. 

T. E. Hicks and 8. M. Hauptman, of San Francisco, 
who several weeks ago bought the Hart-Wood interests 
in Aberdeen, arrived on the harbor to establish perma- 
nent residence and assume the management of their 
plant. It is understood that Fred Hart, who has been 
manager and part owner, will give way shortly to J. R. 
Donovan, who will manage the plant for the company. 
The name will be changed from the Hart-Wood to the 
Federal Lumber Company. 

Samuel Wray, I. T. Noyes and W. R. Campbell have 
incorporated a new timber company known as the Wray 
Timber Company. The company will engage in the log- 
ging business near Elma, where it owns several large 
tracts of timber. 

The first consignment of machinery for the new 
Bousfield pail and tub factory in South Aberdeen will 
be installed at once. W. Gooding, the manager, expects 
to have the plant running within six weeks. The build- 
ings, consisting of a large wooden factory, a concrete 
and brick boiler house and a hollow tile drying kiln, are 
nearly completed. It is expected that employment will 
be given to at least 100 hands. 

W. Macfarlane, manager for the Western Lumber 
Company, has returned from a hurried business trip to 
San Francisco. He says that all indications point to 
increased activity in the California markets. Plans for 
extensive building operations in all centers of popula- 
tion in California are reported and dealers everywhere 
are of the opinion that conditions and prices will im- 
prove. The farmers have harvested a bumper crop, re- 
ceived good prices for it and are in positions to under- 
take building operations deferred for two or three years. 

At a special meeting of the South Bend Commercial 
Club, resolution was adopted requesting the state’s rep- 
resentatives in Congress to use influence to secure permis- 
sion for the Willapa Logging Company to rebuild its 
dam on North river. The dam was carried ont in the 
high water of December 6, when logging operations 
ceased. A resolution was also adopted urging the rep- 
resentatives to get, if possible, the appropriation of 
$218,000 recommended by the secretary of war for the 
dredging of a channel 18 feet deep and 200 feet wide 
from the mouth of the Willapa river to Raymond, on the 
Willapa. 

Joseph Lytle, of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle 
Company, accompanied by his wife, will spend three 
months touring California and Mexico in a motor car. 

O. C. Fenlason reports that the machinery for his 
new box factory at Raymond is either at or near Ray- 
mond. He says the factory will be running in forty 
days. 

George Emerson, accompanied by his wife and son, 
left the harpor this week for an extended trip abroad. 
They plan to spend at least a year visiting the historical 
places of the old world. 





CHANGE OF SELLING BASE. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 11.—Charles Castle, who 
has been with the Larson Lumber Company, of this city, 
for the last six years, will represent the company on the 
road this year in North and South Dakota and Montana, 
making his headquarters at the Minneapolis, Minn., office, 
in charge of E. I. Garland. Mr. Castle was formerly an 
employee of the St. Anthony & Dakota Lumber Company, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, and has an extended 
acquaintance with the retail trade in that section. 
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Severe Cold Stops Mill Operations—New Schooner for 
Coast Trade—Oak Logs from Japan—New Lumber 
Office. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 8.—Most mills in this district 
are operating, but in the country districts a number of 
mills are shut down because of the severe wintry weather. 
Lumber droghers are encountering much difficulty and 
several steam schooners were delayed in getting to their 
mills. The new steam schooner Klamath, owned by 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., of San Francisco, is taking 
on 1,250,000 feet of fir for the first run down the Coast. 
E. H. Meyer, representing Chas. P. McCormick & Co. in 
this city, went to St. Helens to meet the boat. It will 
ply regularly between the Columbia river, San Francisco 
and other California ports in the lumber trade, and will 
add much to the facilities for handling the output of 
the mills in this district. The company also operates the 
steamers Yosemite, Yellowstone, Shoshone, Cascade and 
several other sailing schooners on this run. 

The British steamer Foley, that was loading lumber 
at the mills of the St. Helens Mill Company at St. 
Helens, has left for Australia with 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The British bark Kelburn is loading 2,250,000 feet 

‘ of lumber at the mills of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber 
Company for the United Kingdom, under charter to 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

In about a month the Pacific Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company in North Portland will receive 1,000,000 
feet of oak logs from northern Japan, similar to those 
brought here upon former occasions. The mill has about 
cut all logs brought last summer. L. H. Riggs, manager 
for the company, has removed his office in the Lumber- 
men’s building to the ground floor. This hardwood 
manufacturing company is furnishing the interior finish 
for the Portland General Electric Company’s building. 

E. J. Dodge & Co., of San Francisco, has opened an 
office in the Lumbermen’s building. He represents the 
Eel River Valley Lumber Company, which operates the 
steam schooners Vanguard, South Bay, Northland and 
St. Helens. The Northland is on its way to San Fran- 
cisco with a cargo of lumber. 

G. Walter Gates, who has been touring the East, is 
expected to return tomorrow. Mr. Gates is at the head 
of G. W.. Gates & Co., wholesale lumber dealers, with 
offices in the Lumbermen’s building. 

The office of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
is now located in the Lumbermen’s building, with J. S. 
Kelso as chief inspector in charge. 

The American schooner Forrester left today with a 
cargo of 900,000 feet of fir loaded at Goble, destined for 
San Francisco. The sailing schooner J. M. Griffith will 
clear Monday from the mill at St. Johns for Lobitos 
and Payta, Peru, with a cargo of 750,000 feet of fir. The 
cargo is being dispatched by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

It is reported that Mr. Shay, of this city, has bought 
the saw mill of J. A. Johnson, about three miles north 
of La Center. 

Sam Owen, of the Westport Lumber Company, says 
that cold weather is hindering the construction of the 
new mill at Westport, on the lower Columbia. The old 
mill was burned several months ago. 

The Pittock & Leadbetter mill and the Dubois Lum- 
ber Company’s mill at Vancouver, Wash., were closed 
this week on account of ice in the river, which prevents 
the handling of logs. 

Work on the construction of the Pacific Railroad & 
Navigation Company’s 91-mile railroad from Hillsboro to 
Tillamook, on the Coast, is progressing well, according to 
E. E. Lytle, president of the company, who lives in this 
city, who says it will cost $40,000 a mile, including equip- 
ment. The line will tap one of the richest timber belts 
in the state, but the timber is not owned by the railroad 
people. 

Robert W. Forbes, formerly with the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Company, Eugene, this state, is now city sales- 
man for the Portland Lumber Company. 

H. D. Langille, of J. D. Lacey & Co., this city, spent 
a few days in Tacoma this week. 

The Portland Lumber Company will run a double 
shift a few days to catch up with some large orders 
recently placed. Mr. Wentworth reports business very 
good and he expects a prosperous year. 

A. J. Dwyer has disposed of his interest in the 
Shevlin Timber Company and thinks of starting log- 
ging operations for himself. 

The St. Johns Lumber Company’s mill at St. Johns 
closed down this week because of inability to get logs, 
the river being clogged with drift ice. Otherwise the 
mill is running double shift. Its output for the last 
year was 39,000,000 feet, instead of 125,000,000 feet 
as previously reported. 

The Hammond Lumber Company’s mill at Tongue 
Point is well stocked with logs, having 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 feet in its pond, the intention being to always 
carry a stock of about 10,000,000 feet. 

It is reported that orders for 6,000,000 feet of lumber 
for China have just been placed in this city. The ‘name 
of the buyer was not given, but the transaction is taken 
as an index of the condition of the market in the orient. 

The large plant of the Monarch Lumber Company on 
the peninsula will soon be ready for operation and it 
will add to the customers of the loggers along the river. 
Another large mill that will soon begin cutting is that 
of the West Oregon Lumber Company, which is being 
built at Linnton. The Westport Lumber Company at 
Westport will be ready for business in June or July. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company’s mill at Linn- 


ton is running day and night and is cutting considerable 
material for China. The material will be shipped on 
steamers of the Dollar line for the owners’ account. 

F. H. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, was nominated this week as a member of the 
board of governors of the Commercial Club of this city. 

H. C. Klopp, a lumberman of Astoria, was a visitor 
this week. 

J. A. Cameron, a lumberman of Oshkosh, Wis., arrived 
yesterday. 

G. E. Dickinson, a timber dealer of Seattle, was in 
this city this week accompanied by his wife. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


Companies on the Coquille River Install Latest Ma- 
chinery—Mill Being Constructed—Plant Runs Con- 
tinuously for Twelve Years. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Jan. 3.—The mill being erected by 
the Cody Lumber Company at Bandon will be ready for 
operation about April 1. The structure is under roof, 
but there is considerable machinery yet to be installed. 
The mill will be supplied with an Allis-Chalmers band 
mill, a large Pacific coast edger and a compressed air 
trimmer. There will be two resaws, one a large Mershon 
resaw and a smaller resaw for planing. It is estimated 
that the machinery will furnish a capacity of about 
80,000 feet of lumber a day. The main building is 
260x50 feet and, adjoining, is a large sorting shed. The 
power will be of the Casey-Hedges setting with six 
boilers 66x16. The mill will have three planers, two 
working on sizing and surfacing orders and the third 
will be an exclusive flooring machine. 

Since the old mill burned the company has had all its 
lumber cut at the Lyons & Johnson mill, a short dis- 
tance up the river. The Cody company’s logging camp 
is at Lampa creek, on the Coquille river. A logging 
railroad has been built from the camp to the river and 
two locomotives will be used. The company owns about 
300,000,000 feet of timber adjacent to the camp. 

The Cody Lumber Company was organized in 1905 
and has been the largest manufacturing institution of 
Bandon. About sixty-five men are employed at the 
logging camp and the mill will employ nearly as many 
more. The old mill was entirely destroyed by fire last 
summer, but the company immediately arranged to re- 
build. The mill will cost about $100,000 and will be 
more modern than the former structure. 

The officers of the company are: George W. Moore, 
of Port Huron, Mich., president; L. J. Cody, of 
Bandon, general manager; Col. William Coach, of Ban- 
don, vice president, and M. J. McKenna, of Bandon, 
secretary and treasurer. The steamers Fifield and Bandon 
will be used to ship the output of the mill to San Fran- 
cisco, where all of the lumber is marketed. 

At the Johnson Lumber Company’s mill at Coquille 
transfers are being installed which will facilitate work. 
Other improvements are contemplated. E. E. Johnson, 
secretary, says that during the last year the company 
has cut about 10,000,000 feet of lumber. While at 
times the lumber business was bad, the mill was not 
closed; in fact, it never has been closed since it was 
started twelve years ago. Mr. Johnson says that he ex- 
pects 1910 to be a better year than last. The strength- 
ening of business in general has had a good effect on 
the lumber industry and from his standpoint the out- 
look is encouraging. 

F. 8S. Perry, who conducts the veneer factory at Ban- 
don, Coos county, is preparing to erect a modern veneer 
mill on the water front. 

L. J. Simpson, of the Simpson Lumber Company, last 
week entertained J. J. O’Brien and H. H. Hyde, eastern 
capitalists, who visited Marshfield on business. 

E. E. Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Company, is 
recovering from an attack of rheumatism. 

The Oregon Coal & Navigation Company has erected 
on the dock of the steamer M. F. Plant in Marshfield 
a new steam wench, which will make easier the loading 
of the vessels. 

The schooner Esther Buhne sails from Coos Bay with 
a cargo of lumber. The Nann Smith makes its regular 
trip to Bay Point, Cal., this week. The schooner Wil- 
helmina sails for Rogue river. The steamers Elizabeth 
and Fifield sail from Bandon and the schooner Oregon 
is loading at the Lyons & Johnson mill on the Coquille 
river. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN A COMING OREGON TOWN. 


Railroad Facilities Completed—Irrigation Provisions 
Ample—Market and Residence Districts Under 
Way. 

KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., Jan. 5.—The Klamath Devel- 
opment Company, that lately has been taken over by 
8S. O. Johnson and George X. Wendling, San Francisco 
lumbermen, is hurrying the improvements. The Southern 
Pacific completed its railroad to Klamath Falls last 
June and during the first months following took out 
$75,000 in freight and passenger receipts. The rail- 
road is being constructed by the Southern Pacific com- 
pany beyond Klamath Falls toward Eugene, this state, 
with the intention of making this its main line be- 
tween Portland and San Francisco. It will be a rail- 
road with one percent grade and 4 degree curvature 
instead of the present line of 4 percent grade and 14 
degree curvature through the Siskiyou mountains. A 
$25,000 depot, with slate roof and concrete bottom, has 
been built and the track is laid with 90-pound rails 
and rock ballast all the way from Grass Lake, the first 
station out of Weed, Cal., clear up to the end of the 
line above this point. 

The government has expended about $4,000,000 in an 
irrigation main, putting about 240,000 acres under the 
ditch. A large amount of money is also being ex- 




















Yellow Strand 
Powersteel 


Cables — 


are probably used more extensively in tim- 
ber operations than any other kind, having 
proved their exceptional quality by years of 
satisfactory service in many of the largest 
mining and lumbering operations. 


Here’s what one user says—and 
it’s similar to what every 
user says. 


Mapera, Cau., Aug. 19, 1909. 
Western Equipment Company, 
No. 72 Fremont St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sirs: We feel that some word of ap- 
preciation is due Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Company, by reason of the exceptionally good 
service we are receiving from the use of their 
yellow strand wire rope. To explain in detail, 
we have a 5M’ 1%” yellow strand wire rope 
that has been in use on one of our 10x15 
Tacoma road engines for six years, without a 
break, other than, of course. the cutting off 
of worn ends, and anyone familiar with our 
logging operation, which is a very difficult one, 
realizes what this service means—especially 
when they have had experience with other 
lines on a similar engine at similar work, 
where it called for a new line nearly every 
year, with the exception of one line, which 
gave us two years’ service. 

As a result of this experience, we bought a 
second 5’ 11%” road line and it has now been 
in use two seasons, and we defy anyone to 
point out on it any appreciable signs of. wear. 
We algo have ten Portland and Tacoma Double 
Drum yard engines, on which we have been 
using 1,000’ % plow steel lines, and as an 
experiment we purchased some of the yellow 
strand lines, and the result so far has been 
double service as compared to the majority of 
the plow steel, and inasmuch as they are still 
in use, the comparison will undoubtedly be bet- 
ter before they are worn out. Reference to 
our orders will show which we conséder the 
best economy to use. Yours very truly, 

MADERA SuGaR PINe Co., 
By P. C. Thede, Assistant Manager. 


There Are Many Reasons 


for the superiority of Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Cables. Years of careful thought and 
experiment make it as nearly perfect a cable 
as can be evolved by the brain of man and 
the resources of the world’s mineral wealth. 
Every Strand of the Powersteel Cable is 
made of imported steel wire of a tensile 
strength of from 240,000 to 260,000 pounds 
per square inch, and is extremely flexible. 

Yellow Strand wire rope is being used 
extensively by the United States Government 
at Panama Canal, having made one of the 
best records of any wire rope there. 

We have more evidence which we will 
be glad to show you. 


Ask for Catalogue No. 70. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 
ROPE COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
FACTORIES:—SAINT LOUIS—SEATTLE 
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Manufacturers 
Washington, 


We would like to have you send and ask us for our prices. 
We can save you money on 


an 
Wholesalers, 


FLOORING CEDAR AND 
SPRUCE. 
DROP SIDING 

FINISH, CEILING, SIDING AND 
DIMENSION, ETC. FINISH. 





SHINGLES MILL AND TRANSIT SHIPMENTS. 
Write or Wire us for Quotations. 
































Manufacturers of 


\, Fir Lumber 


SSS Write us for Prices on 


FIR DIMENSION, FIR TIMBERS and CAR 
MATERIAL, ROUGH or FINISHED 
CLEARS nnd O. G. GUTTER 


Manley Moore Lumber Co. 


Banker ect Blag. | Facoma, Wash. 









So. Prats Wash. 


















MINERAL LAKE LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


CAR AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


Try a car of our Shop Lumber. 
You will want more. 


General Offices TACOMA, WASH. 
































Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce * 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

































Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 
























Our Specialties are 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


RED CEDAR . 
SHINGLES and SIDING 


We are Manufacturers. Shipments Prompt. 
Inquiries Solicited. 


Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. 


Mills at General Offices, 612 Mutual Life Bldg. 
BELLEVUE, WASH. SEATTLE, WASH. 

















pended in reclaiming tule land about the lower lake. 
Tributary to Klamath Falls city there is a forest of 
20,000,000,000 feet of timber. Superintendent Dyer, 
of the Shasta division of the Southern Pacific, esti- 
mates that there are over 1,000,000 carloads of lumber 
to be brought out through this city. 

The Klamath Development Company is putting the 
townsite on the market and in the residence part is 
grading the streets, building sidewalks, planting shade 
trees in front of the lots and doing everything to make 
the city attractive. Well posted business men believe 
that Klamath Falls is going to be another Spokane, with 
its lumber and other great resources behind it. The 
officers of the Klamath Development Company are: S§., O. 
Johnson, president; George X. Wendling, vice presi- 
dent, and H. Nathan, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Wendling and Mr. Nathan are officers of the Weed Lum- 
ber Company, and Mr. Johnson is president of the S. S. 
Johnson Company, and is also interested in the Weed 
Lumber Company, whose big plant is at Weed, Cal., 
where the Klamath Falls line branches out from the old 
main line of the Southern Pacific between Portland and 
San Francisco. 


INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 














Miles of Railroad Laid to Transport Timber—Mills 
Plan to Resume Operations—Lumbering Treated in 
Lecture Course. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 8.—Spokane lumbermen are 
busy this week taking stock and preparing for next 
season’s business. Many of the mills are planning to 
resume soon, and the year promises unusual activity in 
the lumber trade. 

Articles of incorporation were filed January 4 for the 
Idaho-Inland Railway Company, an auxiliary of the 
Northwestern Lumber Company, which will construct a 
road from near Vollmer, on Camas prairie, to the com- 
pany’s timber holdings on Craig mountain. 

W. G. Weigle, forest supervisor of Wallace, Ida., has 
gone to Missoula to deliver a course of lectures on ‘‘ Lum- 
bering Throughout the United States.’’ These lectures 
are part of the regular course in the University of 
Montana. Roscoe Haines, deputy forest ranger, will 
be in charge during the absence of Mr. Weigle. 

The S. H. L. Lumber Company has moved its office 
from 811 to 704 Paulson building. 

The Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company has sold its mill 
and all interests at Fish lake to the Idaho Pine Lumber 
Company for $60,000. The Idaho Pine Lumber Company 
has a saw mill at Fish lake, and the Day-Luellwitz com- 
pany has the contract to manufacture its products. The 
transfer includes planing mill, dry kilns, stocks, logs, 
timber contracts ete. The Day-Luellwitz company will 
increase the output of its mill at Athol, Ida., which is 
now turning out 1,000,000 feet a month. The new policy 
of the company will be to concentrate its interests at 
some point to be determined this year. The Idaho Pine 
Lumber Company lately bought the retail yard and box 
factory operated at Dishman by Dishman Bros. Charles 
Severance is president of the company and J. W. Peiter- 
son vice president. 

The general offices of the Phoenix Lumber Company, 
E. F. Cartier Van Dissel president, have been moved to 
the Medical lake depot building of the Washington 
Waterpower Company. 

G. H. McDonald, salesman for the McLeod River 
Lumber Company of Lincoln, Neb., is visiting in this 
city. He will be a guest at the luncheon of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club. 

Gus Luellwitz, of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company, 
will go on a business trip to Puget sound next week. 

G. T. Babeock, wholesale dealer of Wichita, Kan., has 
written the Washington Mill Company, of this city, for 
quotations on Idaho white pine. J. C. Barline, of the 
company, says his market calls for Idaho white pine and, 
having none to offer, is sending him the names of con- 
cerns who may have some. 

The Blackwell Lumber Company, of Coeur d’Alene, 
has completed grading an 8-mile road from the St. 
Meries-Bovill branch of the Milwaukee into the timber 
limits of the company near Fernwood. The main line 
will be finished in about ten days, when the Blackwell 
road will be laid as rapidly as possible. The company 
expects to begin shipping logs to the mill at Coeur 
d’Alene in the spring. 

J. A. Campbell, eastern representative of the Humbird 
Lumber Company, of Sandpoint, Ida., with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, is spending a few days at the mill on 
one of his regular trips to headquarters to become fa- 
miliar with stocks, market conditions ete. at the point 
of origin of the lumber which he sells. 

T. W. Vickere is again on the road for the Humbird 
Lumber Company, representing it in South Dakota. 
Mr. Vickere was until recently looking after the yard 
and shipping for the Panhandle Lumber Company at 
Spirit Lake, Ida., having gone with that company when 
it began construction of its mill at Spirit Lake. Prior 
to that Mr. Vickere was with the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany on the road. He is an experienced salesman. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Car Shortage Delays Shipments—Insects Destroy 
Thousands of Feet of Timber—Immigration and 
Building Boom—Retail Trade. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 9.—The market has been quiet 
the last week. Severe storms in the eastern’ part of this 
state have made the car question even more uncertain. 





Manufacturers of this district have considerable business 
on their books for immediate delivery and as soon as 
ears can be had shipments will be increased. Shipments 
for December and January were the lowest in months. 
The weather has been ideal for logging operations. 

Reports from the eastern part of the state indicate 
that the rush of immigration continues. With the open- 
ing of spring it is thought probable that the remainder 
of government land in this state will be homesteaded by 
settlers. It is estimated that the shipments from the 
Flathead district this year to eastern Montana points 
will aggregate close to 100,000,000 feet. 

A. O. Westburg, of the A. O. Westburg Lumber Com- 
pany, of Columbia Falls, Mont., was in Kalispell Tues- 
day on business. He says the company’s mill is under- 
going repairs and that a high pressure boiler will be 
installed this winter. The entire cut of the mill will be 
handled by the A. L. Jordan Lumber Company, of 
Columbia Falls, Mont., which handles the cut of several 
mills. 

Many trees in the Blackfoot reserve, near McDonald 
lake, have been found by a special agent to be infected 
with insects, and Supervisor Haines is now seeking a 
buyer for the timber, preparatory to cutting all the 
diseased section. The timber is estimated at 100,000 
feet. 

B. Bondurant, who has timber holdings fifteen miles 
northwest of Kalispell, closed a deal whereby he will 
deliver to the Kalispell Lumber Company the product of 
2,500,000 feet of logs. Mr. Bondurant has leased the 
W. P. MeMannamy mill, on Lost creek, and will pegin 
operation at once. The mill will be operated day and 
night. 

The settling of the Flathead reservation in the spring 
will result in a good demand for lumber. 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 


Railroads Slow to Move Freight—Building Boom Ex- 
pected—Labor Trouble Increasing—Large Branch 
Mill to be Erected. 


SALT LAKE City, Utau, Jan. 7.—With every railroad 
in and out of Salt Lake from ten to thirty days behind 
on freight movements, trains stalled, roads badly blocked 
with snow, a second car shortage at hand and prices in 

n unfavorable condition, the new year opens with about 
as unsettled a situation in lumber circles as has pre- 
vailed for a long time. 

The volume of business is fair, but there are so many 
varied and underlying currents to the situation that 
everyone in the trade is on the anxious seat to a greater 
or less extent. The log shortage in the Northwest, the 
general feeling that the new year is to bring a decided 
stiffening in prices and the fact that the demand for 
1910 already shows signs of outstripping the most 
optimistic expectations are all contributing divergent 
influences and the result is that, while the wholesalers are 
experiencing a better business for early January than 
in 1909, the yardmen are playing close, taking stock and 
biding their time, managing to supply the trade and yet 
keeping stocks to the minimum. 

The year locally has closed much as was expected in 
building operations. Salt Lake stands fourth in the order 
of increase in construction with a total of over $8,000,000 
issued in building permits during 1909. These permits 
have included such buildings as the two Newhouse 
structures, the Judge building, the new Oregon Short 
Line union station, the Denver & Rio Grande union sta- 
tion and Salt. Lake Hardware Company’s immense ware- 
house, all buildings running over the $500,000 mark. The 
building boom seems to be only in its infancy, and with 
the passing of the present cold weather will beyond a 
doubt go forward with even more force than has marked 
its progress the last twelve months. The only dis- 
quieting features are the impending labor troubles, some- 
thing Salt Lake has been singularly free from for many 
years. The trouble started four months ago in a pro- 
longed and bitter fight waged by the union plumbers 
after a strike early in July for a 20 percent increase in 
wages. They have lost to date, but theirs seems to be 
only the starter. Practically every class of skilled labor 
in the city is demanding higher wages, and several of 
these demands have already been formulated and pre- 
sented to employers. The latter are disposed to refuse 
the requests and already have taken preliminary steps 
to hood their positions. Advertisements stating that 
many more skilled workmen are needed in Salt Lake 
have been inserted in leading eastern magazines and 
trade journals over the signature of the Salt Lake Real 
Estate Association. Were it not for the fact that a 
raise in lumber appears certain and the further fact 
that the building public is very apt to stop all. plans 
should construction cost go beyond a certain figure, em- 
ployers might possibly consider the demands of the 
unions. 

Reports from yardmen through Utah indicate prospec- 
tive heavy buying beginning February 1. The Ostrander 
Lumber Company will open a large branch office and 
yard at Twin Falls. The company now operates offices 
and yards at Wendell, Gooding and Hagerman, Ida., and 
its business organization covers the entire southern por- 
tion of that state. At Twin Falls yard sites have been 
secured that will permit extensive buildings and com- 
plete equipments. It is said that the company’s capitaliza- 
tion will be increased from $50,000 to $200,000. 





STARTING IN FOR HIMSELF. 


J. R. Eakin, for nearly five years treasurer and sales 
manager for the Edgar Lumber Company, of Wesson, 
Ark., has resigned to embark in business for himself at 
Eldorado, Ark., under the style of the J. R. Eakin Lum- 
ber Company. The company will handle long and short- 
leaf yellow pine lumber. Mr. Eakin will retain his stock 


interest in the Edgar Lumber Company and will remain 
on the board of directors of that institution. 
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Market Firm at Advanced Prices—Kiln Dried Flooring 
in Demand—Building Operations Active—Many Im- 
provements Made. 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 8—The lumber market 
remains firm at the advance of $1 a thousand on fir, 
domestic list 5. The mills are holding very firm and 
not making concessions to large buyers. The new list 
is giving general satisfaction and the base, on mer- 
chantable, in 10- to 14-foot lengths, is $14.50. No. 2 
clear tongue and groove is bringing $30.50 at the mill. 

The local yards are in good shape with no surplus 
stocks. Dealers are asking for kiln dried flooring, 
prepared for the eastern market. This is a feature of 
the rainy season, but later in the season they will take 
the green stuff and air-dry it. 

Owing to severe weather on the Coast and the clos- 
ing of many mills for repairs, receipts of lumber by 
sea at this port have been not exceeding 10,000,000 
feet during the week. 

The building outlook for 1910 is favorable. There 
are prospects of a large influx of population and there 
is no longer fear of overdoing the construction of 
substantial buildings for any purpose. The new city 
administration is committed to tear down all tempo- 
rary wooden buildings erected after the fire within the 
fire limits by May 1. 

The Standish-Hickey Timber Company bought about 
1,000,000,000 feet of redwood timber from the Consoli- 
dated Redwood Company. The Standish-Hickey com- 
pany does not intend to build any mills at present. 
This land is situated along the different branches of 
the Northwestern Pacific railroad and extends into 
Humboldt county. 

The holidays are ended but the Coast charter market 
has shown little revival. Most saw mills were closed 
for a week or ten days, which curtailed production, but 
shipments are expected to increase in the near future. 
Coastwise charter rates continue unchanged at $4 from 
Puget sound and Columbia river to this port and $4.50 
to southern California ports, with the market not very 
strong. Offshore freight rates on lumber are quoted 
about as follows: From Puget sound to Sydney 30s & 
31s 3d; to China ports (steamers), £925 on gross regis- 
ter; to South African ports, 48s 94; to U. K. or Conti- 
nent, 50s; to Mazatlan, $5 & $5.25; to Guaymas, $5, 
and to Honolulu, $5. 

Three hundred trees of California redwood will be 
shipped from Eureka to Seattle, where it will be placed 
in the French bark Menelik as ballast before she is towed 
to Chemainus, B. C., to take on fir lumber, completing her 
cargo for shipment to Australia. Shipping men are 
watching the experiment of taking this heavy wood for 
ballast on long deep sea voyages instead of earth or rock. 
The dismantling of the lumber schooner Susie M. Plum- 
mer, the foundering of the bark Matterhorn with a light 
cargo of barley and many other recent mishaps at sea 
are thought to be caused by boats not being loaded deep 
enough to keep on an even keel during heavy storms. 

The new steam schooner Klamath made jits bay trial 
trip last Monday with a large number of invited guests 
on board. The new oil-burning craft was built at 
Eureka for Charles R. MeCormick & Co. and was en- 
gined by the United Engineering Works, of this city. 
With a length of 237 feet the Klamath will carry more 
than 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The Vance Redwood Company’s logging camps in 
Humboldt county are practically closed for the season. 
Contractor Gossline has a force of sixteen men getting 
out shingle bolts. In the spring the logging crew from 
camp 15 will go farther up Little river to camp 19 and 
tesume operations on a large scale. 

Although the usual winter dullness prevails in the 
logging camps of Humboldt county, most mills have 
enough logs to operate until the worst of the rainy sea- 
son is over. The Northern Redwood Lumber Company’s 
camp 8, on Canyon creek, recently resumed operations. 

The Korbel mill, which is closed for repairs, is ex- 
pected to resume operations February 1. The Riverside 
mill will be closed for repairs as soon as the redwood 
plant at Korbel is operated. Extensive repairs are to 
be made and a new mill foundation will be put in. 

The West Side Lumber Company’s big saw mill at 
Tuolumne is about to close down for the winter. 

The Northern California Lumber Company will cut up 
1,500,000 feet of box lumber now in its yards at Hilt. 
H. H. Hudson is building a saw mill on Horsethief 
creek. 

The Swayne Lumber Company is preparing to operate 
its new saw mill above Oroville early in the coming sea- 
son. A large force of men are working on its railroad 
grade at Stanwood. 

The Truckee Lumber Company’s box factory has been 
delayed by the intense cold. No time will be lost in 
erecting the new milling plant of the company at Oro- 
ville, comprising several large structures. The largest 
will be 80x200 feet, 3-story and will have a steel frame. 
The power plant and line shafting will be on the first 
floor, the second will be devoted to sawing and the third 
to saw filing. 

According to advices received by S. O. Johnson, of 
Weed, Cal., zero weather has prevailed there lately, mak- 
ing it rather difficult to operate the big plant of the 
Weed Lumber Company. However, the door factory is 
still running with a large force of men. 

C. A. Hooper, president of the Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Company, is spending the week end on his Los 
Medanos ranch. 


W. F. Dermont, president and general manager of 
the Saginaw-Manistee Lumber Company, of Williams, 
Ariz., is a visitor in the city. 

Samuel Park, a lumberman of Beaumont, Tex., is a 
guest at the St. Francis. 

TF. W. Leadbetter, owner of various timber lands and 
paper mills in Oregon, recently visited here on his way to 
Santa Barbara. 

W. B. Haslett, wholesale lumber dealer of Buchanan, 
Mich., is in the city, accompanied by Mrs. Haslett. 

S. D. Freshman, general manager for the Sierra rail- 
way, which furnishes transportation for vast quantities 
of California mountain pine, is visiting the local office of 
his road. 


FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 





Gain in Imports and Exports—Building Increasing— 
Lumber Vessel Wrecked—Arrivals of Pine Lumber 
and Ties. 


San DriEco, Cau., Jan. 6.—The local customs house re- 
ports show a gain of about 45 percent in imports and 
exports of this port for last year as compared with 1908. 
The total value of merchandise handled through this port 
was $1,386,622, as compared with $954,381 the previous 
year. The best month for imports was May, while No- 
vember made the best record for exports. From foreign 
ports 135 vessels arrived, including 122 steam vessels and 
thirteen sailing craft. From Mexico came the largest 
amount of imports, a valuation of $398,238. Machinery 
to the value of $112,092 was the largest item of export. 
Lumber figures at $52,485. -To Mexico went a total of 
$605,334 valuation in various items. 

Building in this city the last year shows total valua- 
tion of permits issued to have been $2,632,100. Permits 
in 1909 were 1,520; in 1908, 1,209. 

During a severe windstorm a few nights ago the Alice 
McDonald, a sailing vessel carrying 800,000 feet of lum- 
ber from Everett, Wash., for the Russ Lumber & Mill 
Company, was blown upon a reef off Point Loma and 
is still on the rocks. Its crew was taken off and the 
work of lightening the cargo has been begun. It is 
thought that most of the lumber will be saved. 

Recent arrivals were the schooner Tahoe, from Grays 
harbor for the Western Lumber Company, with 200,000 
feet of pine; the schooner John A., from Eureka, with 
375,000 feet of pine for the Russ Lumber & Mill Com- 
pany; the schooner Samoa, from Caspar, with 8,000 
railroad ties for the San Diego & Arizona railroad. 





A PATRIARCH OF THE TRADE. 


(Concluded from front page.) 


Charles H. Sisson, Francis T. E. Sisson and Fred R. 
Sisson, at Potsdam, N. Y., and his nephew, Fred W. 
Loveless, and grandson, Edwin R. Safford, jr., at Tupper 
Lake, N. Y. Although leaving detail work to his sons, 
Mr. Sisson has exercised the controlling influence and 
direction and all matters of importance pass before him 
for judgment. 

In 1854 Mr. Sisson was united in marriage with Sarah 
A. Hamilton, a native of Kingston, Ulster county, N. 
Y. They have six sons and two daughters, all of whom 
are of age and several of them heads of families and 
prominent citizens of Potsdam, N. Y. These, with their 
ten grandsons and nine granddaughters, all tend to keep 
Mr. and Mrs. Sisson young in their thoughts and their 
interests. Mr. and Mrs. Sisson began the fifty-sixth 
year of their married life February 15, 1909, in fair 
health and mentally vigorous. 

In politics Mr. Sisson originally was a whig, but be- 
came affiliated with the republican party on its organiza- 
tion in 1856, and has since remained a staunch, though 
quiet, supporter of its policies. He never sought public 
office, although ever ready to perform the duty of a 
good citzen and active in promoting the best interest 
of his community. 

Born a birthright Quaker, he has been a member of 
the Presbyterian church for many years, and is a lib- 
eral contributor to its support. 

Mr. Sisson’s business has always commanded and re- 
ceived his undivded personal application and attention. 
If one personal characteristic is more pronounced than 
others it is his indomitable pluck, coupled with intense 
concentration of effort on the object to be accomplished. 
Hard work, when intelligently applied, he feels to be no 
injury to a man, and success brought about by such 
work and application is best enjoyed. 

While no recluse and ever ready to meet his fellows, 
Mr. Sisson is in no sense a society man; but, on occa- 
sions where he comes into contact with others, none is 
more engaging or interesting in conversation or con- 
tributes more to the enjoyment of the occasion. He has 
never had any fads, as such, but has taken a great in- 
terest in the agricultural operation and breeding of fine 
Jersey cattle carried on by his son, George W. Sisson, 
jr. ‘Together in this line they have made a great and 
widely known success. 

He is a man of strong convictions, basing his conclu- 
sions on a careful study of matters in all their phases, 
and, while tenacious of his own views, he is ever ready 
to lend a courteous ear and careful consideration to a 
proper presentation of the views of others. His present 
large business enterprises are managed in this way, and, 
while his is the moving spirit, final decisions and policies 
are the outcome of careful consideration and discussion 
with his associates. 
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IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. 
They used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


when the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or 
vertical grain stiles and rails and beautifully 
figured panels and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir 
and Cedar Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Col- 
umns—in fact, pretty much everything a 
yard carries in stock. 


The WHEELER, OSGOOD CO. 


New York and New England Representatives, 
HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W.C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Spokane Representative, H. 8. OsGooD, Spokane, Wash. 
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PACIFIC FIR COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


FIR TIMBERS 


LUMBER, CAR STOCK, CEDAR PIL- 
ING and RAILROAD TIES, SHINGLES 




















50-1-2-3-4 Maynard Building :: SEATTLE, WASH, 








MILLS LOCATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Lyman, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Maple Valley, Wash., onC. & P.S. 
Birdsview, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Tenino, Wash,, on N. P. Ry. 
Chewelah, Wash.,onG.N. Ry. Orillia, Wash., on N. P. Ry. 

















iF or Prompt Shipment 
We Offer the Following: 


1x4 V. G. Fir Flooring. 
114x4 V. G. Fir Flooring. 
1x4 Flat Grain Fir Flooring. 
1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 
58x4 Fir Ceiling. 
1x4 to 1x12 Fir Finish. 
All of the above can also be furnished 
in Hemlock. 


x4 Cedar Bevel Siding. 

x6 Cedar Bevel Siding. 
1x8”-10” and 12” Cedar Finish. 
1” Spruce Select and Better. 
14” Spruce No. 1 Shop. 
1”’ Spruce No. 1 Shop. 


Gold Bar Lumber Company, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
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Yesler Shingle Company 
Mills :: Yesler, Wash. 


1015 White Building 
SEATTLE :: WASH. 
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1211-12-13 Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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H. B. MeArthur, the wellknown Beloit, Wis., whole- 
saler, was in Chicago this week on business. 


J. H. P. Smith, of the Hardwood Lumber Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, was a Chicago visitor last Wednes- 
day. 

J. H. Johnson, of B. Johnson & Son, Richmond, Ind., 
was a visitor to the Chicago lumber trade during the 
week. 

G. L. McClure, of Detroit, who does a wholesale and 
commission business in that city, was in Chicago on 
Monday last. . 


Henry W. Jacques, president of the Mercantile Lum- 
ber & Supply Company, of Kansas City, Mo., was a 
Chicago visitor last Wednesday. 
E. C. Leaming, sales manager for the True & True 
Company, of Chicago, is in Indianapolis this week at- 
tending the retailers’ convention. 

Joseph Eells, who looks after the large interests of 
the Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., in St. 
Louis, Mo., was in Chicago last Wednesday. 


J. B. Chipman, who is St. Louis manager for the Angel- 
ina County Lumber Company, of Keltys, Tex., was in 
Chicago this week on business in connection with his 
concern. 

F, E. Gillette, of the Somo River Lumber Company, 
Tomahawk, Wis., was a Chicago visitor last Thurs- 
day. This concern makes a specialty of northern pine, 
hemlock and hardwoods. 


J. W. McCurdy, who is connected with J. D. Lacey 
& Co., the well known timber firm of Chicago, re- 
turned the latter part of last week after a twenty-one 
days’ trip to southern points. 

J. H. Thome, of Hawkinsville, Tex., was a visitor to 
the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. Mr. 
Thome owns large quantities of oak and elm which he 
intends manufacturing into ties and piling. 


R. H. Morgan, manager of Schultz Bros. & Morgan, 
at Christiansburg, Va., returned home last Thursday. 
Mr. Morgan has been in Chicago and Morgan Park 
since Christmas, his family living at the latter town. 


Gene Dickinson, of Eureka, Ill., was in Chicago last 
Thursday. Mr. Dickinson came up for the purpose of 
placing a large order for lumber, which will enter 
into the construction of a cannery which will be erected 
in Washington, Il. 

Ray Weiss, general sales agent for the Kirby Lumber 
Company, of Houston, Tex., arrived in Chicago last 
Sunday evening and spent several days at the local 
office of this concern, conferring with George M. Cole, 
its eastern representative. 


Charles Duggan, who looks after the Michigan busi- 
ness for Tindle & Jackson, of Buffalo, N. Y., with 
headquarters in Detroit, was in Chicago for several 
days during the week. Mr. Duggan said that business 
was shaping up very nicely for 1910. 


C. C. Wharton, manager of the yards of the Klemeyer 
Lumber Company, Marshall, Ill., was in Chicago last 
Friday. Mr. Wharton reports that the outlook in the 
territory served by the various yards of the Klemeyer 
company in eastern Illinois and southern Indiana is most 
favorable. 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Com- 
pany, Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, is in 
attendance at a meeting of the railroad and fibre box 
people, regarding rates on the latter article which is 
being held in San Antonio, Tex. Mr. Thornton is repre- 
senting the box shook interests. 


C. J. True, president of the True & True Company, 
Chicago, the maker of ‘‘good doors,’’ returned the 
latter part of last week from a three weeks’ pleasure 
trip to the Pacific coast. Mr. True was accompanied 
by his wife and spent a leisurely week in southern 
California and then worked up to Washington and 
came home by the way of Spokane. 


Lewis E. Eyman, representing Devitt-Trimble & Co., 
bankers of Chicago, is a visitor in Seattle and is ac- 
companied by his wife. Mr. Eyman will remain in 
Seattle and vicinity for several weeks looking into busi- 
ness propositions. Devitt-Trimble & Co., besides being 
bankers, do an extensive business in bonding lumber 
manufacturing concerns and are well known in financial 
circles throughout the country. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was favored with a call 
last Thursday from R. E. Ashley, of the Muskegon Boiler 
Works, Muskegon, Mich. This concern manufactures 
refuse burners, boilers, stacks, tanks, self-supporting 
stacks, sheet iron work and standpipes. Mr. Ashley was 
en route home from a ten days’ trip to southern mill 
points, where he has been visiting old installations and 
drumming up new customers. Mr. Ashley stated that 
business had been good with his concern and things were 
shaping up nicely for 1910. 

George B. Osgood, who has represented the lumber 
sales department of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company 
in Chicago and vicinity for several years, severed his con- 
nection with that concern January 1 and became asso- 
ciated with the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn. He will look after the in- 
terests of that company in Chicago and vicinity. The 
principal varieties of hardwood manufactured by the 
Lamb-Fish interests are oak and gum. Oak occupies a 
strong position, and a decided improvement is reported 
in the demand for red and sap gum. Mr. Osgood’s 





headquarters will be in the Security building, Chicago. 


E. B. Hayward, jr., of the Hayward Lumber Company, 
Nacogdoches, Tex., was a Chicago visitor this week and 
gladdened the hearts of his many friends in this city. 
Mr. Hayward is very much interested in the corporation 
tax. He thinks that it is not only unjust as a tax on the 
corporation as against the partnership or individual, but 
that some differential should be made between different 
classes of operators. Lumbermen and miners, for ex- 
ample, virtually liquidate their assets when they cut tim- 
ber or produce coal or ore, and a tax on their earnings 
would be a double tax on their property. 


M. A. Ross, timber estimator and land looker of 
Albuquerque, N. M., is visiting the scenes of his early 
exploits in Michigan, having passed through Chicago 
early this week and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
call. Mr. Ross gave information regarding a very con- 
siderable development of timber interests in New Mexico 
and said that the country had had an exceptionally pros- 
perous year. Not only are the timber resources of the 
territory being developed, but an interest has been given 
to activity in agricultural circles, cattle raising and min- 
ing. Mr. Ross expects to return to Albuquerque by the 
latter part of this month after a visit to Detroit, Buf- 
falo and other points. 


A NEW ORGANIZATION. 


E. B. Blinn and Joseph O. Means, names which are 
well known to Chicago lumbermen, have recently entered 
into business in Los Angeles, Cal. The name of the cor- 
poration is the Alpine Lumber Company, of which E. B. 
Blinn is president, Joseph O. Means vice president and 
John A. Ratliff secretary and treasurer. This concern 
will handle a ful] line of west coast products and east- 
ern maple flooring and hardwoods. It already has formed 
satisfactory connections, and anticipates a very prosper- 
ous year. Mr. Blinn still maintains an office in Chicago, 
but, owing to his health, is compelled to live in the 
land of sunshine and roses. Joseph O. Means was con- 
nected for many years with the old 8S. K. Martin Lum- 
ber Company and the Holt Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago, and for the last seven years with the Seattle Lum- 
ber Company, of Seattle, Wash. 





A CHANGE OF BASE. 


Fred W. Stratton, who for the last five years has 
been connected with the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo., of which time two years 
were spent in the mills and three years in the offices 
of that concern, has joined the sales force of the Hil- 
gard Lumber Company, with headquarters in the Corn 
Exchange building, Chicago. 

Mr. Stratton is 25 years old, having been born in 
Hartford, Kan, June 17, 1884. His family moved to 
Kansas City when he was a youngster, in which city 





FRED W. STRATTON, OF CHICAGO. 


he received his education. After going through high 
school he took a course in a business college and then 
entered the employ of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany. The Hilgard company is surrounding itself with 
a number of bright, young, energetic fellows who do 
not know what the meaning of the word ‘‘tire’’ is, 
for they. are hustling after the elusive order all the 
time, and it is believed that Mr. Stratton will be 
always found in the van in the chase. 





TWO VISITORS FROM MISSOURI. 


R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, and Capt. J. B. White, general manager of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, both of 
Kansas City, Mo., brightened the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
office this week with a friendly visit. These gentlemen 
were in Chicago on their way to Washington to attend 
the meeting of the board of directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. During the course 
of an interesting conversation, both expressed their regret 
at the loss of Mr. Pinchot as Forester, and Captain White 
added that he believed .the lumber industry and the 
scheme of conservation of national resources would receive 
an impetus/by reason of the lively codperation of Mr. 
Pinchot in the work and the further fact that he would 
be free to work where and with whom he pleased, a sug- 
gestion with which Mr. Long agreed. 

Regarding the future of yellow pine, both were san- 
guine. While admitting a possibility of the cold weather 
checking the consumption of lumber, they also pointed 
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out that there was a materially lessened production in 
the South because of many of the mills having to close 
on account of snow and ice. 





AN OBVIOUS MISTAKE—AND A CORRECTION. 
In last week’s issue of the AMERIVAN LUMBERMAN, in 
connection with an item regarding a visit of New York 
bankers to the plant of the Dodge Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Mishawaka, Ind., a picture of that concern’s 
president and sales managers was used in error. 

The mistake was a perfectly obvious one—for it is 
candidly submitted that so far as personal appearances 
go no one could tell the difference between a New York 
banker and a Dodge Manufacturing Company sales- 
man. However, the thought occurs that—and perhaps 
with reason—the Dodge Manufacturing Company’s sales- 
men don’t care to be placed before the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S readers as ordinary, or even extraordinary, 
New York bankers, being content to be known as their 
own proper selves. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in- 
clined to the belief that they can make their way satis- 
factorily without disguise, and accordingly uses this 
means of setting them right. 





OPENS SALES DEPARTMENT. 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 12.—In order to perpetuate its 
business the Norwood Manufacturing Company, of Tup- 
per Lakes, this state, has organized a sales department, 
in charge of Leslie Ashley, formerly superintendent for 
the company. The new sales department will start 
actively at work, not only as direct sales representatives 
for the cut of the Norwood Manufacturing Company sv 
long as it lasts, having 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet of 
Adirondack spruce, pine and hemlock, but also to fur- 
nish the company’s customers with southern and west- 
ern lumber, together with Canadian products similar to 
its own output. The fact that the selling management 
will be in the hands of Mr. Ashley gives assurance of 
the best possible service and high class dealings. Con- 
current with this arrangement Mr. Ashley severs his 
connection with the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, 
of Springfield, Mass. 


A CORRECTION. 


The Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
utilized its advertising space in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN last week to call attention to its 1910 calendar. 
Owing to a typographical error the ad read that its 
1909 calendar would be sent on request, which would 
leave the impression that the Herman H. Hettler Lum- 
ber Company was somewhat behind the times. Such is 
not the case, however, for this concern is strictly up tc 
date, as the birdseye view of its enormous plant at Elston 
avenue, which appears on the calendar, will show. This 
calendar is a business calendar in every sense of the 
word and will be kept in the office to be used every day 
of the year, while more ornate affairs are taken home. 








HOO-HOO, ATTENTION. 


F. L. Johnson, jr., Arcanoper, is making arrangements 
to hold a Hoo-Hoo stag January 18 in the Masonic tem- 
ple, Chicago, at 8 p. m., at which time local Hoo-Hoo 
matters will be thrashed out and the balance of the even- 
ing given over to fun. Those who attended the stag ar- 
ranged by Brother Johnson last year will recall the en- 
joyable evening and will undoubtedly attend and get 
other members of Hoo-Hoo to fall in line. 

—_———coeeo"—_— Oo 


AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Business Exceptionally Good for Holiday Season— 
Activity in Cargo Movements—Growing Concern’s 
Further Expansion—Logging Operations. 

EUREKA, CAL., Jan. 8.—December was rather a slow 
month for coastwise and interior trade, caused princi- 
pally by dealers holding down their stock until after 
their annual stock taking. However, lumbermen in this 
section of the country report business very good for this 
time of the year. At present there are more foreign 
vessels chartered to load here than there have been for 
many months, while the foreign trade continues to im- 
prove, more orders for rough clear, merchantable ties 
and dry redwood door stock being received right along. 

The following vessels have cleared from this port 
between December 23 and January 1: 

The American schooner Tiverton took on part cargo 
of 100,000 feet of rough clear redwood at the Little 
River Redwood Company’s wharf for South Africa, to 
be reshipped at Port Blakeley, Wash. 

The American schooner A. T. Coates, loaded by the 
Humboldt Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, cleared 
at the custom house with a cargo‘ of 23,282 pieces, 
745,024 feet of merchantable redwood ties valued at 
$9,685.31, consigned to Salina Cruz, Mexico. This makes 
the total ties shipped to Salina Cruz for this year from 
this port six cargoes, aggregating 171,478 ties, 5,474,264 
feet, valued at $67,683.05. 

The following vessels are in Humboldt bay taking on 
lumber for offshore shipment: 

Schooner San Buena Ventura, merchantable ties at 
Arcata wharf for Salina Cruz, Mexico. 

Steamer Aagot, charter to J. J. Moore & Co., lumber by 
Humboldt Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and Vance 
Redwood Lumber Company for Australian ports, taking 
rough clear redwood at Dolbeer & Carson mill; from there 
to Vance Redwood Lumber Company’s wharves at Samoa, 
complete cargo. 

Bark Antiope, on return trip from Australia via San 
Francisco, with coal for Humboldt Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Will load with rough clear redwood for Aus- 
tralia. Under charter to the Charles Nelson Company. 

Steamer M. 8. Dollar, loaded with 403,977 feet rough 
clear from Little River Redwood Company’s wharves for 
Australia, valued at $10,000. Will finish cargo at Puget 
sound. 

Vessels due to load for offshore ports: , 

Bark Grande Duchess Olga, chartered by Comyn, Mackall 
& Co., to load rough clear redwood for the United Kingdom. 


- vantages possessed by steel pulleys as compared with 


Steamer Kelburn, to load clear redwood at Humboldt. 
Will proceed north to Puget sound and British Columbia 
to complete cargo. 

Bark Lord Templetown, on return trip-from-Sydney. J. 
J. Moore & Co., of that port, hold charter and 9 return 
cargo of redwood is booked. 

Owing to the rapid growth of the Hammond Lumber 
Company, selling agent for and closely allied with the 
Vance Redwood Lumber Company during the last few 
years, such as the purchase of the Tongue Point Lumber 
Company at Astoria, Ore., and the consolidation of the 
F. A. Hihn Lumber Company’s string of yards in the 
Salinas valley, it has become necessary to put two more 
lumber carrying vessels into commission to carry mill 
products to market ports. 

The Craig Shipbuilding Company, of San Francisco, 
holds a contract for a vessel to be built on Humboldt 
bay at the Bendixen shipyards, which have been leased 
by the Hammond Lumber Company for six months. This 
vessel will be built of wood and its dimensions will be, 
length over all 200 feet, beam 38.6, depth of hold 17 
feet. Its lumber carrying capacity will be 850,000 feet, 
board measure, and the cost is estimated at about 
$100,000. The lumber for its construction will be logged 
from the Vance Redwood Lumber Company’s woods, the 
timber having already been cruised. It is expected that 
work on it will begin at once. 

A great work is being carried on by M. A. Burns, of 
the M. A. Burns Manufacturing Company, for the 
organization of all shingle mills in Humboldt. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Burns the idea is to organize a selling agency 
in this city with another office in San Francisco, if 
necessary, and to handle the output of the Humboldt 
shingle mills through this agency. 

A committee composed of Mr. Burns, J. E. Neighbor, 
E. E. Skinner and W. P. McIntyre and I. Gullberg, jr., 
was appointed to canvass the situation, and at the last 
meeting of the manufacturers made a favorable report. 

Shirley Forsey, for the last few years manager of the 
Eureka Sash, Door & Molding Mills, of this city, with 
his father, Joseph Forsey, and brother, Robert Forsey, 
have bought a molding mill in San Francisco, and are 
about to start in business for themselves. The vacancy 
at the Eureka mills left by Mr. Forsey has been filled 
by C. Powers, of Oakland, formerly of. Eureka. 

According to Manager J. E. Neighbor, of the Bayside 
Lumber Company, that company is making extensive 
plans for logging operations for next summer. When 
the logging season opens next spring there will be two 
miles of new railroad track ready for use in the Bay- 
side woods, while the camp at Nanning creek also will be 
operating at its fullest capacity. The company is still 
logging in the Bayside woods, although the mill has a 
supply of logs in the pond sufficient to last until its 
annual shutdown for repairs next month. 

The plants shut down a few days for annual repairs 
and stock taking were the Vance Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany, January 3. Northern Redwood Lumber Company, 
Whiting G. Press & Co. closed for three weeks. 

The Pacific umber Company has cut down the force 
at its mill at Scotia, laying off the night shift, which 
has been working for many months. 

For the last two weeks the weather has been the best 
that Humboldt loggers have had for many years at this 
season. Camp 8, of the Northern Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany, is turning out a large number of logs. 

Mr. Minor, of the Glendale mill plant, states that 
rapid progress is being made in hauling down timber 
while the favorable weather lasts. 

P. L. Burr, of Willitts & Burr, contractors, accom- 
panied by Superintendent Barkswell, who is to have 
charge of the construction work at this end of the line, 
and a crew of forty laborers, has started work on clos- 
ing the gap at Shively. 

PBDI III I I I I 


STEEL PULLEY INFORMATION. 


Success based upon merit alone commonly is won so 
quietly and so gradually that a very high place is 
reached before the extent of the conquest is known or 
appreciated. Steel is a good example of this fact. 
Everybody knows it is widely used, but few doubtless 
realize the innumerable uses to which it is put. 

Catalog No. 4, issued by the Oneida Steel Pulley 
Company, of Oneida, N. Y., sets forth the many ad- 


cast iron, besides showing and describing the varieties 
of steel and wood pulleys made by that company. 
Steel pulleys are made in all sizes and styles, but this 
metal appears to be paramount in the large sizes, for 
it has. qualities that specially recommend it for that 
use, 

The catalog referred to is very attractive in itself, 
but the matter contained is such that every user of 
pulleys should become familiar with it, because he 
could hardly look the catalog through without receiv- 
ing suggestions of value in his business. The general 
office and factory of the Oneida Steel Pulley Company 
are at Oneida, N. Y., and it maintains salesrooms at 32- 
36 South Clinton street, Chicago. A request made at 
either office will bring a copy of catalog No. 4. 


OP BADD DBP PPP 


Datuas, ORE., Dec. 30.—Business with us for the year 
has been very erratic, streaked with periods of optimism 
and good business, followed by a general simmering of 
all commercial lumber business, and the year ending up 
with a strong demand for railroad material of all kinds. 
We firmly believe there will be a large railroad demand 
in structural material and in car building material, and 
this, we feel, will more than compensate for any prob- 
able conservatism on the part of the general yard trade. 
Local development in the Willamette valley will very 
largely consume the accumulations of common piece 
stuff, which is so generally the entering wedge for a 
low price shipping market. 
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Quick Shipment 


WE WISH TO MOVE 
10 Cars 8" No. 2 Shiplap 10 to 16 ft. 
Western Pine. 


5 Cars 8" No. 3 Shiplap 10 to 16 ft. 
Western Pine. 


3 Cars 2x4—16 Fir and Larch. 
4 Cars 2x6—16 Fir and Larch. 
Can furnish good assortment yard 


stock of Western Pine. Ask for our 
low prices. 











Wm. Musser Lumber 
& Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

















We Want to Move 


A QUANTITY OF 


Western Pine Shop 
Idaho White Pine Match Plank 


—and— 
Idaho White Pine Yard Stock 


Bement-Harold Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Spokane, Washington. 


Wholesalers. 














Pacific Coast ini Inland Empire 
Timber Products 


FOR 


YARD AND FACTORY USERS. 





Prompt Shipments via Any Road. 


The Pine Fir Co. 


Spokane——Seattle. 





-WA-MI-CO- 


Brand DOORS made of 


| yaaa OFT INE 
ILL ELL ROMPTLY 


Because they will please your trade. 








WASHINGTON MILL COMPANY, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. leita 








If you are in the XES get the LOWEST 
Market for PRICES from the 


PHOENIX LUMBER CO., “4?xéi™ 


WASH. 
E. F. CARTIER VAN DISSEL, Manager. 








WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY. 








Hints for Retailers 


That will prove adaptable to your own business are 
found in the Realm of the Retailer—a book cont 

ing the best of Met L Saley’s writings, Illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid for, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 
Air-Dried 


Red Cedar Siding 


All Grades 
Straight Cars or Loaded with Shingles 


FIR 
FLOORING, CEILING, DROP SIDING 


Send Us Your Rush Orders 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 


General Office and Mills 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


Minneapolis Office, Charles Van Pelt, Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange 

















Try us on 
Mixed Carloads 


( FLOORING. 

i DROP SIDING. 
FINISH. 

) STEPPING. 

CEILING. 

BATTENS. 


RED CEDAR {i 2°™° 
McWilliams & Henry, Inc. 


Mill at EVERETT, WASH. 











Eastern Office HAMILTON & STRONG, Minneapolis, Minn. 














FIR and CEDAR* 
LUMBER 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


———— IN TRANSIT mahal 














Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


H, 0. SEIFFERT CO. 


EVERETT, WASH. 





Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative, Minneapolis. 
MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 




















AMERICAN LUMS3SERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


_AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Andalusia—The Carlton & Wooton Lumber Company re- 

cently began business. 

Birmingham—J. W. Farrior & Co.; petition in bankruptcy. 

~ —— S. McShan has been succeeded by Brandon & 
cShan. 

Mobile—The W. W. Herron Lumber Company; W. W. 

Herron, manager, has retired; T. R. Barlow is made vice 

president. 

Scottsville—The Holmes Lumber Company; involuntary 

petition in bankruptcy. 





Arkansas. 


Bigelow—The Fourche River Lumber Company increased 
its capital stock from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 

El Dorado—The J. R. Eakin Lumber Company has entered 
the yellow pine trade. 

Hampton—The Hampton Lumber Company has begun 
operation. 

Malvern—The N. A. Webster Lumber Company has re- 
moved to Texarkana. 

Mena—The Mena Box Factory recently began business. 
Wesson—The Edgar Lumber Company; J. R. Eakin, treas- 
urer and sales manager, has resigned, but retains stock in- 


terest. 
Colorado. 


llif—The lliff Lumber Company; ownership transferred 
to the Sterling Lumber & Investment Company, of Denver. 
Merino—The Merino Lumber Company; ownership trans- 
ferred to the Sterling Lumber & Investment Company, of 
Denver. 

Proctor—The Proctor Lumber & Supply Company ; owner- 
ship transferred to the Sterling Lumber & Investment Com- 
pany, of Denver. 

Sedgwick—The Sedgwick Lumber Company; ownership 
transferred to the Sterling Lumber & Investment Company, 
of Denver. 

Sterling—The Sterling Lumber Company ; ownership trans- 
— to the Sterling Lumber & Investment Company, of 
Jenver. 

Trinidad—The Southern Coiorado Lumber Company ; Clark 
Moore, of Denver, has succeeded John H. McLaughlin as 


manager. 7 
Connecticut. 


nt lea Essex Wood Turning Company; receiver ap- 
pointed. 

New Britain—The New Britain Lumber & Coal Company 
has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000. 
Waterbury—The Waterbury Lumber & Coal Company has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $300,000. 
Florida. 


Jacksonville—The Cummer Lumber Company; W. W. 
Cummer deceased. 
Georgia. 


Augusta—The Hardwood Lumber Company; change in 
stockholders. : 
Moultrice—The R. L. Stokes Lumber Company is closing 


out. 
Thomaston—The King Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Garner-Nelson Lumber Company. 


Idaho. 


Jerome—The Ostrander Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000. 

Twin Falls—The Ostrander Lumber Company recently be- 
gan business here. 








Illinois. 
Alhambra—Sophia Hackman is selling out. 
Carlock—The Carlock-Long Lumber Company has increased 


its capital stock from $6,000 to $12,000. 

Galesburg—The W. KE. Terry Lumber Company; W. E. 
Terry, sr., has retired, and W. J. Terry, jr., assumes man- 
agement. 

Hooppole—Matthews Bros., of Prophetstown, have opened 
a yard here. 

Joliet—The Joliet Lumber Company has decreased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $4,100. 

Macomb—Foulke & Simmeral have dissolved partnership ; 
succeeded by the Charles O. Foulke Lumber Company. 

Mount Pulaski—The W. M. Simpson Lumber Company 
a — been sold to the W. E. Terry Lumber Company, of 
Galesburg. 

Pekin—The Hinners Organ Company has increased its 
eapital stock from $50,000 to $85,000. 

Prophetstown—Paddock & Field have been succeeded by 
Matthews Bros. 

Quincy—The Electric Wheel Company has increased its 
capital stock from $120,000 to $300,000. 

Rockford—The Green-Coleman Lumber Company; John B. 
Coleman has sold his interests to Walter and Harry Green. 

Springfield—The Peter Vredenburg Lumber Company has 
bought the local yards of the W. E. Terry Lumber Company. 

Taylorville—The Alexander Lumber Company has bought 
the Robert Carlin Lumber Company. 


Indiana. 


Indianapolis—The Gemmer Lumber Company is now the 
Gemmer Veneer & Lumber Company. 

Michigan City—The Maxwell Lumber Company is now 
Maxwell & Dunn, C. W. Maxwell and E. E. Dunn having 
bought all outside stock. 

Iowa. 


Greenville—Arnolds Park—Brandon Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany has moved its headquarters to Albert Lea, Minn. 

Mason City—The Midland Manufacturing Company has 
entered the sash, fixtures etc. business. 
» Ollie—G. A. Steigleder has been succeeded by Steigleder 

ros. 

Orient—The 8. W. 8S. Lumber Company has been sold to 
H. M. Iltis, of Des Moines. 

Packwood—Steigleder Bros. have been succeeded by S. F. 
Steigleder & Son. 

Waterloo—The Globe Box Factory; petition filed for ac- 
eounting and injunction. 

Kansas. 


Osage City—The Kansas Lumber Company; George May 
deceased. 

Salina—Garden City—The Central Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Stroup Lumber Company. 

Wichita—The T. M. Deal Lumber Company; W. H. Dillon, 
secretary, has resigned. 

Wichita—The W. H. Dillon Lumber Company will enter 
the wholesale lumber business. 

Wichita—The Wichita Lumber Company recently began 


business. 
Kentucky. 


Corinth—The Corinth Lumber Company ; involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

Covington—The C. Brandstetner Planing Mill Company ; 
W. A. Rabe appointed receiver. 

Crittenden—The S. M. Smith Lumber Company; involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. 

Dry Ridge—The Dry Ridge Builders Supply Company ; in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Louisville—The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company 
bought Bergen, Meehan & Co.’s old plant and will operate a 

















large yard. 


WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


Louisiana. 


Hammond—c. E. Cate is out of business. 

Houltonville—The Houlton Lumber Company ; Fred Lewis, 
of Duluth, buys an interest. 

Lafayette—The Landry Lumber & Timber Company is out 
of business. 

Logansport—The Morris-Jackson Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Ludivine—The Fair Cypress Company has been succeeded 
by the Bowie Lumber Company. 

New Orleans—Henry Chalin & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Miller-Goll Manufacturing Company. 

New Orleans—The Columbia Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

New Orleans—The New Orleans Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

New Orleans—The Union Cypress Selling Company is out 
of business. : 

Stay—Samuel Hopper & Son are cut of business. 


Maine. 
Burnham—aA. W. Fletcher & Son; involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 
Maryland. 
Baltimore—The B. Kegan Sons Company; Emory L. 
Stinchcomb appointed receiver. 


Massachusetts. 
Boston—The Clark & Smith Company; F. R. Smith de- 
ceased. P 
Michigan. 


Bay City—-The Moulthrop Lumber Company; Oscar J. 
McEwan elected secretary. 

Cadillac—The Cummer Manufacturing Company; W. W. 
Cummer deceased. 

Cadillac—The Cummer-Diggins Company; W. W. Cummer 
deceased. 

Detroit—The American Chair Company has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $25,000. 

Détroit—The Pioneer Manufacturing Company has been 
sold to the Palmer Manufacturing Company. 

Dexter—Boggs & Miles recently started a planing mill. 

Flint—J. W. Waller and F. McGrath, of Cheboygan, have 
opened a lumber yard here, and will do contracting and 
building. 

Grand Rapids—Kelly & Extram; receiver applied for. 

Grand Rapids—The San Juan Timber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $300,000. 

Onaway—McTiver & Hughes; Mr. Hughes has withdrawn. 

Pontiac—B. W. Donaldson & Co. have entered the retail 
lumber business. * 

Minnesota. 


Albert Lea—The W. W. Johnson Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Brandon Bros. Lumber Company, of 
Greenville and Arnolds Park, Iowa. 

Minneapolis—The Hobe Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Minneapolis—The Security Lumber & Cedar Company re- 
cently began business. 

Sauk Rapids—The J. Neils Lumber Company has been 
bought by the Shevlin-Carpenter interests. 

Stillwater—The Minnesota Boat & Power Company has 
been succeeded by the Bluff City Boat Company. 


Mississippi. 


Gulfport—Brady & Co. began business recently. 

Hattiesburg—The Consolidated Saw Mills Company is out 
of business. 

Hattiesburg—The Fairley Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany is out of business. 

Hattiesburg—The Follansbee Lumber Company has been 
absorbed by the Moore-Hagerty Lumber Company. 

Hattiesburg—Harpe & Wesson are out of business. 

Hattiesburg—The Richwood Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

McComb City—The H. H. Weir Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Summit—wW. A. Parsons is out of business. 

Summit—I. W. Tyler is out of business. 

Wesson—W. J. Ellzey is out of business. 


Missouri. 


. lee I. J. Houston Lumber Company is out of 
usiness. 

Carterville—The Leidigh & Henson Lumber Company ; 
change in stockholders. 

Kansas City—R. H. Burdge deceased. 

Newtown—The J. M. Tucker Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by J. W. Tucker & Son. 

St. Louis—The Massengale Lumber Company; John E. 
Massengale made president and J. R. Massengale secretary. 


Montana. 
Rollins—The W. G. Dewey Lumber Company has begun 
business. 
Nebraska. 


Gretna—The Gretna Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by Gearhart & Dalby. 
— Henry Lumber Company began business at 

enry. 

Ragan—Cross & Johnston are selling out to Goodbau & 
Hoffman. 

Winnebago—Swanson & Osborn are out of business. 


New Jersey. 


Camden—The Southern Public Service Corporation; 
James W. Alloway appointed receiver. 

Jersey City—The State Lumber Company has recently en- 
tered the mantel and molding manufacturing business. 


New York. 


Amagansett—S. 8. Babcock & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Amagansett Lumber & Coal Company. 

Baldwinsville—The Hayward Wagon Company is removing 
to Newark, N. J. 

Gasport—The lumber and coal interests of J. B. Pease 
have been taken over by Warring & Perry. 

Hempstead—The Nassau Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $12,500 to $150,000. 

New York—The American Woods Corporation is out of 
business. 

New York—The Empire City Woodworking Company is 
tiqgeaetine. 

ew York—Flowers & Rollins Lumber Company recently 

began business. 

New York—The West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the West Virginia Pulp Paper Com- 


pany. 
np a Station—D. J. Davies & Sons are now Lincoln 
avies. 
Port Chester—The Port Chester Lumber Company; Will- 
iam N. Slater deceased. 
Sinclairville—The Gerry Veneer & Lumber Company; F. C. 
Rice has bought an interest and becomes manager. 


North Carolina. 


Greensboro—The Hatcher Furniture Company has been 
— bankrupt; C. K. Menzies, of Hickory, appointed 
receiver. 

ae John F. Bells Lumber Company is being 
organized. 

ount Ulla—Barger Bros. have moved to Mooresville. 
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North Dakota. 


Bottineau—The Nelson & Thomas Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Piper Lumber Company. 
Deering—English & Boyum are now the Bond Lumber 
Company. 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The E. C. Littell Company is removing to 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Cincinnati—The Wiborg & Hanna Company; A. L. Lloyd, 
secretary, deceased. 

Dayton—The W. F. Kramer Comgeny has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Dayton—Alexander Gebhart & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Company. 

Dayton—The Miami Valley Sash & Door Company has 
been succeeded by the Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Company. 

Kunkle—The Wirtz-Bowen Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by L. P. Wirtz. 

Mansfield—The McFarland Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Marion—Raymond H. Martin & Co. are out of business. 

Perry—J. G. Bartholomew is out of business. 

Sidney—George H. Worch has been succeeded by the Klip- 
stine Lumber Company. 

Oklahoma. 


Collinsville—The Lindsey Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Middleton-McCandless Lumber Company. 

Doxey—C. D. Filber is out of business. 

Hollis—Sadler & Shelton are out of business. 

Indianola—The R. H. Allsup Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by C. L. Clark. 

Oklahoma—Fordham & Jackson have been succeeded vy 
Jackson & Burton. 

xage-—The Hill-Ingham Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the La Flore County Lumber Company. 

Wister—The Harris-Stevenson Lumber Company; change 
in officers. 

Wynona—G. W. Jones & Son have been succeeded by the 
Western Lumber Company. 


Oregon. 

Stanfield—N. 8. McMillan, of Fargo, N. D., will open 

retail yard here. 
Pennsylvania. 

goa Falls—David Archibald & Co. began business re- 
cently. 

Center Hall—The McNitt-Huyett Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 

Jamestown—W. D. Goo & Co.; petition in bankruptcy. 

Reading—John C. Cook has bought the coal, grain and 
lumber interests of Levi A. Walbert. 

Union City—The Cherry Lumber Company recently en- 
tered the wholesale cherry lumber trade. 

Uniontown—tTressler & Beach have entered the wholesale 
lumber trade. 

York—Jacon Seachrist’s Sons; Jacon K. Seachrist has re- 


tired. A 
South Carolina. 
Aiken—The Hardwood Lumber Company; A. A. Parsons, 


Memphis, 'Tenn., and E. K. Zimmerman, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


have secured controlling interest. 
Cades—The Wilson Lumber Company; change in officers. 


Tennessee, 


Bristol—The Paxton Lumber Company; E. L. Sampson 
admitted. 

Bristol—The Morton-Lewis-Willey Lumber Company’s 
planing mill, yard, terminal etc. have been taken over by 
the Peter McCain Lumber Company. 

Covington—The Citizens Lumber Company; change in 
stockholders. 

Memphis—The Gayoso Lumber Company; John B. Ran- 
som, president, deceased. » Z 

Nashville—The Davidson-Hicks & Green Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Nashville—John B. Ransom & Co.; John B. Ransom, presi- 
dent, deceased. 


Texas. 


Angleton—The Golden Rule Lumber Company recently 
began business. 

Beaumont—The Beaumont Spoke & Handle Company is 
selling out. 

Brownsville—The Brownsville Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company ; receivership dismissed. 

Cleveland—The Cavin-Moore Lumber Company is selling 
out to the Martindale English Lumber Company. 

Dallas—The J. R. Neece Lumber Company; corporation 
dissolved, business continued under same name. 

Gilmer—Renner & Pitts have started a hardwood mill. 

Houston—The Jeff Bland Lumber & Building Company 
has started in business. 

Houston—H. M. Nickolls has entered the commission lum- 
ber trade. 

Houston—The Sabine Lumber Company has opened an 
office here. 

Hutto—The Atkinson Lumber Company recently began 
business. 

Onalaska—William Carlisle & Co. have been succeeded by 
the West Lumber Company, of Houston. 

San Marcos—Mead & Atkinson; Nelson Atkinson has sold 
his interest to C. G. Mead. ‘ 


Utah. 


Salt Lake City—The Intermountain Lumber & Building 
Company has changed its name to the Intermountain Lim- 
ber. Company, and increased its capital stock from $25,000 
to $100,000. 

Vermont. 


Cambridge—The Standard Handle & Lumber Company, of 
Massachusetts ; Ned A. Robbins appointed state agent. 


Virginia. 
Danville—The Noel-Anderson Manufacturing Company ; 
assigned. 
Norfolk—The William L. Walker Lumber Company ; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 
Portsmouth—Phillips-Mahoney & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Phillips-Mahoney Company. 


Washington. 


Aberdeen—The Frank Klain Logging Company; the Kauff- 
man-Buttner Logging Company has bought one-half inter- 
est. 

Brewster—The Gamble Lumber Company recently started 
a saw and planing mill. 

Centralia—The Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency; George 
E. Birge, manager, deceased. 

Hillyard—The Hillyard Fuel & Shingle Company is out 
of business. 

Kelso—The James E. Page Lumber Company; H. Welbon 
has bought an interest. 

Montesano—The Montesano Planing Mill Company ; George 
Everett has been appointed receiver. 

Seattle—The Braniff Lumber Company recently entered 
the commission lumber business. 

Seattle—The Gold Bar Lumber Company has removed 
its office and headquarters to Goldbar. 

Seattle—The Offshore Lumber Company recently began 


business. ‘ . 
West Virginia. 


Cass—The West Virginia Spruce & Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 


ny. 
Lindside—Jackson & Bradley recently entered the hard- 
wood manufacturing business. 


Wisconsin. 


Colfax—The Colfax Lumber Company has been sold to 
the North Star Lumber Company. 

Fond du Lac—The Fond du Lac Church Furnishing Com- 
pany; A. C. Miller has bought an interest. 

Manitowoc—The American Seating Company; M. H. Mur- 
phy has been appointed general manager. 

Merrill—The W. Collar Lumber Company; A. H. 
Stange, John Wenzel and John Elson have retired. 

Merrill—The A. Stange Lumber Company; A. H. 
Stange has retired. 

Milwaukee—-The Maxon Lumber Company is organizing. 

Monico—The Monico Lumber Company is organizing. 

Shawano—The Shawano Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $75,000; E. H. Stiger was 
made president. A 

Wyoming. 

New Castle—The J. L. Baird Mercantile Company has 
been succeeded by the Thoening Mercantile Company. 

Pine Bluff—The Wyoming Lumber & Coal Company; 
ownership has been transferred to the Sterling Lumber & 
Investment Company, of Denver, Colo. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Hanceville—The Southern Stave & Heading Company, au- 
eg capital $30,000; C. E. Smith, W. G. Nichols, F. M. 
son. 





California. 

Los Angeles—The Negros-Phillipine Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $1,000,000; Frank W. Broad, of Denver, 
Colo., president; James H. Ramey, of this city, vice presi- 
dent; W. D. Lee, Denver, Colo., secretary-treasurer. 

Pasadena—The Alpine Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
al eal Edmund B. Blinn, Joseph O. Means, John A 

a 

San Francisco—W. P. Johnson Lumber & Mill Company, 
authorized capital $100,000. 


Florida. 


Fort Green—The Fort Green Manufacturing Company 
(saw, planing, veneer and crate, mills etc.), authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; E. C. Stuart, president; G. V. Tilman, of Bar- 
tow, secretary-treasurer. 

Jacksonville—The Enterprise Planing Mill Company, au- 
thorized capital $75,000. 

Idaho. 


Saint Maries—The Saint Maries Box & Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $25,000. 
Illinois. 
Chicago—The Christiansen Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000 ; C. M. Christiansen, Jesse Lowenhaupt and 
Lamb. if 
Indiana. 


South Bend—The Dresden & Stanfield Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $20,000; H. C. Dresden, H. 8S. Stanfield 
and Flora L. Stanfield. 

Iowa. 


Mount Pleasant—The Hawkeye Walnut Company, author- 
ized capital $2,000. 
Kansas. 


Wichita—The W. H. Dillon Wholesale Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 


Kentucky. 


Louisville—The Kentucky Land, Lumber & Mineral Com- 
pany, authorized capital $20,000; J. Levi, J. C. Hoskins and 
S. R. Wolf. ine 

Louisiana. 


De Ridder—The W. A. Brown Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

New Orleans—The Soutbern Export & Timber Company, 
authorized capital $500,000. 


Maine. 

Gardiner—The Trans-State Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; Fred W. Willey, of Farmingdale, president ; 
Perley M. Lawrence, of Augusta, treasurer; Dennis Pitts, 
of this city. 

Stratton—The Stratton Land & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; Herbert H. Landers, president; Royal 
W. Blanchard, secretary-treasurer; Harry A. Furbish, Ora- 
mandel Blanchard and others. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Puritan Parlor Frame Company, authorized 
capital $2,000. 
Boston—The Warner Box Company, authorized capital 


5,000. 
. Westfield—The International Whip Company, authorized 
capital $500,000. 

Michigan. 


Detroit—The Detroit-Vancouver Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $125,000. 

Detroit—The Lullabye Cradle Company, authorized capital 
25,000. 
. St. Clair—The Nelson Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $7,500. 

Jackson—The P. A. Gordon Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000. 

Muskegon—The Superior Seating Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. . 

Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The Minnesota Barrel & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000. 


Joplin—The L. P. Miller Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; L. F. Miller, Stella H. Miller and M. B. 
Wunder. 

New Jersey. 


Bayonue—The John C. Wolf Boat & Launch Works, au- 
thorized capital $50,000. ; 
Irvington—The R. E. Beyer Company, authorized capital 
25,000. ; 
. Jersey City—The East Jersey Match Company, authorized 
capital $300,000; H. O. Coughlin, 8S. A. Anderson, J. R. 


Turner. 
New York. 


New York—The Boland Organ Company, authorized capital 
$100,000. 

New York—The Empire Door & Trim Company, author- 
ized capital $40,090; William Biggart, 156 Washington ave- 
nue, Bloomfield, N. J.: John Biggart, Bronx, and Edward 
H. Benedict, Pleasantville. 


North Carolina. 


Montezuma—The Montezuma Bobbin Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. p 
Ohio. 


Columbus—The Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; A. H. Huston, H. M. Daugherty, 
Charles F. Cohagen, William E. Hague and J. E. Todd. 

Miamisburg—The Kauffman Vehicle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, euthorteed capital $100,000. 
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Large Sizes, and up to 
120 ft. in length. © 


G. W. Gates & Co 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Branch Sales Office, 
201 Scott Building, 
Salt Lake, Utah. 
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Oregon Fir 


HIGH GRADES. 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills. 


TELECODE. 


DALLAS, OREGON. 

















CHAS.R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H, MEYER, Manager 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
605 Lumberman Bidg. 


Telecode PORTLAND, ORE. 























Pine and Fir | Box Shooks 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
KLICKITAT PINE LUMBER COMPARY, 


PORTLAND, ORE. GOLDENDALE, WASH. 


BUNGALOWCRAFT. 


By H. A. Eymann. Oblong 7%x10 inches, 120 
pages. This book by a weil known California 
architect gives illustrations and floor plans for 
about fifty bungalows, mostly one-story but some 
a story and a half or two-story, and running in 
size from three and four rooms up. Most of the 
plans are for an average sized family, and for 
moderate cost construction running $3,000 or 
under. The plans are all adapted for cold as well 
-~ 4 warm climates and are intended for use any- 
where. 

The bungalow type of cottage is increasing in 











popularity, and this book appears a valuable one 
for the builder and contractor, and for the retail 
lumberman who is often called upon for advice in 


the choosing of house plans. e have therefore 
placed this book in stock in the regular publisher's 
edition, paper covers, which will be sent postpaid 
at the publisher’s price, $1; and also have bound 
an edition of the book in handsome, durable 
linen canvas crash covers, which can be obtained 
only from us, and which will be sent postpaid 
for $1.50 a copy. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MR. LUMBER DEALER—YOu can greatly increase your 
yearly profits by handling Cyclone Farm Gates in connec- 
tion with your other lines. Cyclone Gates are the strongest 
gates made. They are the easiest sellers. Give the best 
of satisfactionin use. Our pricesto you will makethem a 
fast moving stock. WE SELL ONLY THROUGH DEALERS, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY “itiincis" 


ILLINOIS 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Larch, Coast Fir 
and Spruce, also Red Cedar Siding and 
Shingles, Split Idaho Cedar Posts. 


Complete Stocks. Quick Shipments. Market Prices. 
Send Us Your Inquiries. 
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Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 
Shingles are a few of our specialties, 


SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
Flood Building. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Wells-Fargo Bldg. 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. “sasessa” 


Exciusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma and Indian TerritorY 








California White Pine, 


California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 








you should use the Lumber- 
TO MAKE MONEY man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 


cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





Oregon. 
Sumpter—The Sumpter Timber & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $150,000. 
Pennsylvania. 


Harrisburg—The Central Mill & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; B. H. Engle, Hummelstown, Claude R 
— Harrisburg, A. H. Baldwin, New Cumberland, and 
others. 

Philadelphia—The Brown-Bates Company (wholesale lum- 
ber), authorized capital $50,000. 

Pittsburg—The Independent Refrigerator Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000. 

South Carolina. 


Sumter—The Virginia-Carolina Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $75,000; A. L. Howell and C. G. Watson. 


Washington. 

Knappton—The Knappton Mills & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $120,000; Albert Brix, P. J. Brix and Sven 
Lindberg. 

Seattle—The Putnam Shingle Company, authorized capital 

0. 


Spokane—The Ballard Plannery Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; W. J. Ballard, I. L. Ballard and D. W. Heyden. 

Vancouver—The C. W. A. Lumber, Shipping, Light & 
Power Company, authorized capital $50,000; J. M. Cameron, 
of Portland; D. S. Cameron, E. H. Wright, H. J. Erdmann 
and W. J. Andrews, of this city. 


West Virginia. 


Huntington—The Huntirgton Company (coal, lumber, coke 
etc.), authorized capital $25,000; H. C. Duncan, jr., G. C. 
Brown, S. J. Hyman, W. K. Cowden and John H. Holt. 

Yukon—The Yukon-Pocohontas Coal Company (coal, tim- 
ber, lumber ete.), authorized capital $50,000; H. M. Myers, 
Bramwell; J. S. Gillespie and A. P. Gillespie, of Tazewell ; 
T. L. Henritz, Middleboro, Ky., and others. 

Wisconsin. 

Crane—The Crane Log & Lumber Company, authorized 
_— $25,000; George D. Puffer, F. D. Abell and T. E. 

yan. 

Eau Claire—The Eau Claire Basket Company, authorized 
pa oon $10,000; John W. Bedford, Perry L. Richards, and 
others. 

Madison—The Madison Fuel Company, authorized capital 
$24,000; Theodore E. Weedenbeck, Charles W. Dobelin and 
Emil J. Frautschi. 

Milwaukee—The Layton Park Woodwork Company, au- 


thorized capital $25,000; George O. Francke, August E. 
Knoll, and others. 
Milwaukee—The Maxson Lumber Company, authorized 


capital $50,000; G. M. 

Wheeler. 
Plymouth—The Plymouth Veneer Company, authorized 

capital $50,000; D. E. Mayer, A. L. Kaems, E. E. Eastman 


and others. 
Wyoming. 


Glenrock—The O. L. Walker Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
Ontario. 


Toronto—The Lumber Vulcanizing Corporation of Canada, 
authorized capital $1,000,000; F. W. Griffiths, Niagara 
Falls, solicitor. 


Maxson, E. H. Maxson and L. C 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Colorado. 
Denver—The Salzer Lumber Company has erected a store 
building and made other improvements. 
Tllinois. 
Decatur—Work has been started on a 30,000-gallon sprink- 


ler system at the G. S. Lyon & Sons Lumber Company's 
yard. 





Indiana, 

Indianapolis—The American Lry Kiln Company (recently 
incorporated) will begin work on a $3,000 structure, and 
expects to expend $25,000 on its plant. 

Iowa. 

Dubuque—The Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Com- 
pany has begun extension work on its plant. 

Dubuque—The Peter J. Seippel Lumber Company will 
erect a shed 220 feet long by 333 feet wide. 

Kentucky. 

Louisville—The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company 
will convert the Bergen, Meehan & Co. property into a lum- 
beryard. 

Maryland. 

Midlothian—The Juniata Lumber Company will erect a 
new mill. 


Massachusetts. 
Springtield—The Springfield Lumber Company will erect 
a building. 
Michigan. 


Dexter—Bogg & Miles will erect a planing mill and in- 
stall modern machinery. 


Mississippi. 
3raxton—The Pine Belt Lumber Company is erecting a 
saw mill near here. 


Missouri. 
Branson—The American Lead Pencil Company will erect 
a factory. 
Nebrarka. 


Omaha—The Adams & Kelly Company will erect an addi- 
tion to its plant costing about $75,000. 


Ohio. 


Columbus—The Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
(recently incorporated) will build a fireproof warehouse. 

Washington Court House—The J. W. Willis Lumber Com- 
pany will replace the mill destroyed by fire recently, and 
will install a 7-foot band saw. 


Oklahoma. 
Muskogee—The Marshall Lumber Company has erected a 


building for the manufacture of window sash, door frames 
ete. 





Oregon. 

Portland—The Burlington Lumber. Company (a branch of 
Holman, Payne & —— is erecting a $50,000 plant with 100,- 
000 feet daily capacity. 

Portiand—The Stanley-Smith Lumber Company plans the 
erection of a 15-story. skyscraper. 

Pennsylvania. 

Scranton—The, Keller-Dunbam Piano Company will build 

a 3-story factory 40x100 feet ; 
Texas. 


Fort Worth—The Jones-Hurt Lumber Company bought a 
lumber yard site and will erect office and sheds. 

Houston—The Williams Manufacturing Company will con- 
struct a wooden crate and box plant. 

Naples—The Sullivan-Sanford Lumber coomeny contem- 
plate extending its logging railroad to Clarksville. 


New Willard—Thompson Bros. have about completed their 
mill, which has 175,000 feet daily capacity and is equipped 
with the most modern machinery. 


Virginia. 


Manchester—The Bedford Lumber Company will put in 
saw mills in the Bedford county timber lands. 
Washington. 
Tacoma—Richardson & Elmer are erecting a warehouse 
and factory. 
Wisconsin. 
Green Bay—The Diamond Lumber Company is erecting a 
new mill and installing modern machinery. 
Plymouth—The Plymouth Veneer Company 
3-story plant. 


will erect a 





CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 

Thorsby—-The American Box & Veneer Company's plant 

was destroyed by fire; loss, $10,000; partly insured. 
Arkansas. 

Hamburg—The Ashley Lumber Company’s sawmill plant 

was burned January 1. ‘ ’ 
California. 

Weed—A fire of incendiary origin did $7,500 damage to 

the Weed Lumber Company’s yard December 26. 
Colorado. 

Denver—Fire destroyed a part of the Tabor-Pierce Lum- 
ber Company’s planing mill, causing $5,000 damage. 

: Florida. 

Crystal River—The Joseph Dixon 
plant was destroyed by fire recently. 

Georgia. 

Cecil—J. N. Bray & Co. lost a saw mill by fire January 

3; loss, $15,000, with no insurance. 
Indiana. 

Howell—Tramps sleeping in the Standard Chair Com- 
pany’s saw mill started a fire that entirely destroyed the 
plant; loss, $5,000. 

Kentucky. 


Richmond—Fire damaged Blanton & Co.'s plant December 
21 to the extent of several hundred dollars. 


Louisiana, 
Dubach—The commissary and offices of the Dubach Lum- 
ber Company were destroyed by fire recently, entailing a 
loss of about $20,000. 





Crucible Company's 


Michigan. 
Detroit—The Charles T. Stearns planing mill burned to 
the ground December 29, causing a loss of $9,000, with 
$7,000 insurance. naa 
Mississippi. 
Jackson—About $12,000 damage was the result of a fire 
in the Central Lumber Company’s plant January 2. 
New Hampshire. 
Nashua—Gregg & Son suffered a $5,000 loss by fire Janu 
ary 6. 
Sanboraton—Arthur W. Jones’ saw mill was destroyed by 
fire recently ; loss, $2,000. 
New Jersey. 
recent snowstorm 


New York. 


Brooklyn—E. D. Jordan & Co.'s cabinetmaking plant was 
damaged to the extent of $70,000 December 26. 

Watertown—-The Case Lumber & Roofing Company's plant 
was completely destroyed by fire December 29; loss about 


$9,000. 
North Carolina. 


Ansonville—Hartzell & Feltzer’s sawmill plant was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, involving a. $3,000 loss. 
Ohio. 
Delphos—The John C. Shaeffer Handle Company’s plant 
was damaged by fire to the extent of $3,000; covered by 
imsurance. 


Williamstown—-A demolished Samuel 


Taylor's saw mill. 


Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburg—The Acme Manufacturing Company's plant was 
totally destroyed by fire January 5; loss, $12,000, with 
$4,500 insurance. 

Tennessee. 

Chattanooga—Fire destroyed the Zeck K. Taylor Lumber 
Company’s boiler and dry rooms and blacksmith shop; loss 
about $10,000. 

Memphis—The Lilly 
by tire recently. 


Carriage Company suffered a _ loss 


Washington. 


Tacoma—The Local Lumber & Fuel Company’s warehouse 
and office were destroyed by fire January 6; loss, $6,000; 
partly insured. 

Tacoma—The Wheeler-Osgood Company's plant was visited 
by fire recently. 


Wisconsin. 
Bangor—Fire did about $2,000 damage to J. S. Roberts’ 
lumber office. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Nova Scotia. 
Bass River—The Dominion Chair Company's plant was 


destroyed by fire January 1, with a $35,000 loss. 


HYMENEAL 


Snowden-Taft. 


New York, Dec. 31.—At the home of the bride's parents 
36 West Forty-eighth street, and in the presence of he! 
uncle, the President of the United States, and a limited 
number of relatives and intimate friends, Miss Louise W 
Taft, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Waters Taft. 
was united in marriage with George H. Snowden, wealthy 
lumberman of Seattle, Wash. Miss Taft wore a gown ol 
soft white satin, completely enveloped by a tulle veil. She 
carried a loose cluster of lilies of the valley and white 
orchids and wore a diamond medallion, a gift from Mr 
Snowden. Miss Margaret Lowe, the only bridal attendant, 
wore a rose colored ¢hiffon satin gown and large picture 
hat. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Dr. Barry, 
of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin. Mr. and Mrs. Snow- 
den left on the Cedric for a two months’ European trip, 
after which they will take up their residence in Seattle. 














Walsh-Wells. 


MENOMINEE, MicH., Jan. 5.—The wedding of Miss Edna 
Wells, youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wells, of 
this city, and Arthur Walsh, of Chicago, took place at the 
home of the bride’s parents Wednesday morning, January 9, 
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at half after eleven o’clock. The service was read by the 
Rev. Daniel E. Long, of the Presbyterian church, in the 
presence of the members of both families. Miss Ruth 
Arbuckle, of Toledo, Ohio, was maid of honor, and Walter 
Goodwillie, of Chicago, the best man. A reception followed 
the marriage ceremony, for which one hundred invitations 
were issued. 


Crumpler-Edwards. 


San ANTONIO, TEx., Dec. 18.—At 9 o’clock, December 18, 
Miss Sue Mai Edwards and Dr. W. BE. Crumpler were 
married. Dr. Crumpler, who is a resident of Silsbee, is 
physician for the Kirby Lumber Company, at Honey Island. 





Seymour-Risley. 


West HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 12.—William H. Seymour, 
son of Henry Seymour, of St. Albans, Vt., and a prominent 
banker and timber holder of Tacoma, Wash., and Miss Emily 
Risley, daughter of Mrs. Elisha Risley, % this city, were 
married recently at the residence of Mrs. William D. Black, 
New Milford, the Rev. Dr. Draper, of the New Milford 
Episcopal church, officiating. 


Underwood-Hill. 


Kaw City, OKLA., Jan. 8.—The marriage of W. B. Under- 
wood, jr., manager for the Long-Bell Lumber Company’s 
yard, of ‘this city, and Miss Meda B. Hill, of Unionville, 
Mo., took place today. Mr. and Mrs. Underwood, jr.. Ww 
take up their residence in this city. 


Gallup-Benson. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Jan. 6.—B. Smith Gallup, president of 
the B. 8S. Gallup Lumber Company, and Mrs. Cassie Lena 
Benson, of Bondville, were married at the parsonage of the 
First Congregational church in Keene, N. H., December 24. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gallup will make their home in Lisbon, N. H. 


Benn-Boals. 


New York, Jan. 5.—Miss Clara Boals, of Chicago, a 
granddaughter of Col. W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), and Frank- 
lin Hamilton Benn, a wealthy English lumberman, were 
married today at Trinity chapel, this city. Colonel Cody 
was present at the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Benn sailed for 
England and will make their home in London. 





Wells-Winchester. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Jan. 11.—Cards have been issued an- 
nouncing the approaching ~~ ed of Ralph Waldo Wells, a 
son of John W. Wells, of the J. W. Wells Lumber Company, 
and Miss Frances Winchester, of Whitewater, Wis. The 
wedding will take place January 22 at Whitewater. Mr. 
Wells is manager of the J. W. Wells Lumber Company mills 
at Blind River, Ont. 





FAST FEED PLANERS AND MATCHERS. 

Any radical departure from recognized methods of 
constructing or operating a machine is at first looked 
upon with skepticism, and such a machine to obtain 
recognition may have to do more and even better work 
than its predecessors. Anything new or strange is 
examined with a more critical eye than that to which the 
person to whom it is offered has been long accustomed. 

So when about fifteen months ago the American Wood 
Working Machinery Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
offered millmen an advanced type of planer and matcher 
its claims were received in some quarters with skepticism. 
Millmen were not accustomed to machines with a mini- 
mum capacity of 150 feet a minute and a maximum 
limited only by the operator’s ability to care for the 
stock. However, having a faith in its machine amount- 
ing to a conviction, the company placed it with about a 
hundred millmen of the country, who during 1909 have 
been proving out the machine to determine what they 
could depend upon in anticipation of the coming rush 
season. The result has been that this concern has closed 
the year with a feeling of satisfaction, for it reports 
that the No. 77 machine has in every instance convinced 
users that it fulfilled every claim its maker made for it. 

This company reports that the majority of users of its 
No. 77 planer and matcher have maintained a rate of 150 
feet and upwards day in and day out, producing the best 
of work, and have found at the end of the year that the 
machine is in as good condition as when received without 
having spent a cent for repairs. These tests are said by 
this company to have shown conclusively that the diffi- 
eulty heretofore has been that the machines were not 
built strong enough to withstand the terrific strain that 
is demanded by a feed of 100 feet and upwards. There- 
fore in designing its No. 77 the maker has constructed 
the machine so that it is nearly twice as heavy as here- 
tofore in use, at the same time incorporating a number 
of important features, seven of which are patented and 
other patents pending. 

One new feature is the complete enclosing of the 
gears in such a way as to permit the packing of these 
cases in grease, not only insuring long life to the gears 
but protecting the operator from accident. In the No. 
77 the trouble and expense of rebabbitting boxes are 
overcome by the simple device of removing the caps of 
the boxes, taking out the old babbitt shells and inserting 
new ones. This puts the machine back into service with- 
out delay, without losing centers and without danger of 
springing the journals by pouring hot babbitt on them. 
The babbitt shells are made by the company itself, so 
when received by the millman he has only to insert them. 


Other advantages possessed by this machine will be set 
forth in detail upon request of the maker, the American 
Wood Working Machinery Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32. 





General trade conditions have gradually and steadily 
improved during the week. Prices are firming up on 
many items and the movement of lumber is increasing. 
Taking of inventories in both city and country yards 
is practically at an end and dealers are able to tell 
definitely what lumber will be needed for their spring 
trade. Inquiries from country yards are fairly numer- 
ous and the demand from the large manufacturing in- 
terests are better. Severe weather conditions through- 
out this section have put a stop to building activity 
during the last month, which is shown in the decrease 
in building permits. It is not expected that much 
building will be started before next spring. The rail- 
roads are in the market for all kinds of material. 

Lumber receipts for the week ended January 8 were 
40,626,000 as against 37,743,000 in 1909. Receipts of 
shingles showed a decrease of 4,266,000 over the corre- 
sponding week last year. Shipments for the week 
ended January 8 were 40,093,000 feet of lumber and 
6,893,000 shingles, decreases of 1,257,000 feet and 
4 502, 000 respectively. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 

RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 8. 








Lumber. Shingles. 

BE tehanbadntwenea de begnas tad 40,626,000 6,317,000 
EE nb48000.0500500504eRe0 CR RRE 37,743,000 10,583,000 
CN kis nsdcndssued oases 2,883,000 j = == .sevece 
Te ee re eee Pee at 4,266,000 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 8. 

Iumber. Shingles. 

SOE. 5 n0h06s00000qea pees ban ake 14,093,000 6,893,000 
ey ere i rr 15, 350, 000 11,395,000 
DE. 6.0: 5.05980054%0eeaube 1,257,000 4,502,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended January 12 were: 






CLass— No. Value. 
i 60k ena dane db edasssace 3 $ 3,150 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..........s%00- 19 51,800 

5,000 and under ae act,6-ptcapaierbae 11 72,400 

10,000 Gnd ener DOGO... oc ccccccses 11 160,000 

25,000 and under 50,000............... 8 282,500 

50,000 and under 100,000............... 7 505, 000 
Chicago Telephone & Telegraph Company, 

SS ee rae 1 135,000 
The Isham Estate, 8-story brick building... 1 250,000 

oe ee ee 61 $1,459,850 
Average valuation for week.......... 23,932 
Totals previous week............ cos & 1,914,550 
Average valuation previous week 36,123 
Totals corresponding week 1909....... 78 817,700 
Totals January 1 to January 12, 1910. 97 1,984,700 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... 170 1,874,850 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... 155 1,224,350 
Totals corresponding period 1907...... 227 1,529,050 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... 157 1,502,150 
Totals corresponding period 1905...... 149 1,200,450 
Totals corresponding period 1904...... 130 2°866, 200 
Totals corresponding period 1903...... 119 839,300 
Totals corresponding period 1902...... 165 1,011,000 





Northern Pine, 





Chicago. Demand has been proceeding in about the 
usual volume during the week, the attention of retail- 
ers being distracted to some extent by the association 
meetings, the season of which is now starting in, but 
this is usually regarded ag rather promotive of trade. 
Wholesalers say that their demand from the country 
might be slower without incurring much cause for com- 
plaint. They feel that the spring demand is close at 
hand anyway and that it will be all that they will care 
to do to handle with stock in such indifferent assort- 
ment as it is reported to be. Prices on No. 3 and up 
are strong and indications are favorable to better 
things in the future. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Trade is very quiet now, but 
the general feeling among wholesalers is optimistic. 
Railroad troubles have crippled them and shipments 
are running only about half the normal quantity. 
Wholesale stocks are larger than last year, but the 
trade outlook is better, and in finish lumber and 
dimension there is far from being a surplus. Hardly 
anyone is disposed to force stock on the market and 





Our New Catalog 
No. 18, showing 
the complete 
“Star Brand’ Line 
will be mailed to 


rated Merchants 


on request. 


Especially interesting 
Lumbermen are the high 
cuts and heavy shoes illus 
trated in colors. Use the 
coupon below when request 
ing catalog. 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 





ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Please send your Catalog No. 18. 
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AMERICAN WOOD. WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY’S NO. 77 PLANER AND MATCHER. 
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ROGERTS JONSON RAND SHEL 


MANUFACTURERS ST.LOUIS, 





Warren Axe <a ele) ma om 


» Manufacturers of the Famous 


) SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
TUGuT QUALITY-—RIGHT PRICES. 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A 


pa FOREIGN. “@e 
TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar) 
SELLING AGENTS FOR ALL KINDS OF 


American 
Lumber and Logs 
Fitch Pine, Cypress... Rotterdam, Holland 
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Bryce, Junior & White 
Shippers’ Agents for the sale of all kinds of 
American 
Lumber and Logs 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codesused, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 
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a HOTELS “OE 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















MERRILL 
Accuns 


HOTEL NORMANDIE 


Congress Street Near Woodward Avenue 
GEORGE FULWELL, 


Proprietor. 








European Plan, $1.00 up. American Plan, $2.50 up. 
150 rooms, 50 with private bath. 
Hot and cold running water in all rooms. 
Cafe and Restaurant in connection. Prices moderate. 








PITTSBURG, PENN. 


HOTEL SCHENLEY 














Opposite New Half Million Dollar Baseball Park. 
Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, away from 
noise and smoke, 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Visitors from all over the country are attracted to Pittsburg 
by that great gift of Andrew Carnegie 
The Carnegie Technical School and Institute. 


To see that alone is worth the trip to Pittsburg. The Schen- 
ley Hotel is opposite this National work of Art. Rooms for 
Business Meetings furnished free of charge. Wire or write us 
at once and we will Reserve Rooms for you. The most attrac- 
tive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 

The Schenley is the Waldorf-Astoria of Pittsburg. 

Taxicab service ten minutes to all downtown points, 

Concerts every evening by the hotel Orchestra. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 


JAMES RILEY, Proprietor and Manager. 








It is worth a visit to Quaint and Historic Old Mobile 
to see and enjoy the Luxurious Appointments of the 


“sii Battle House 


European, $1.50 per Day Up. 


A STUDY IN FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION OF 
STEEL, STONE, CONCRETE AND MARBLE 


SERVICE :: SANITATION :: SECURITY 
For Booklet CLIAS, B. HERVEY, Pres. 


N.B.—Our guests have the privilege of the beautiful Golf Links of Mobile 
Country Club, on the Bay Shore. re 
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price lists are being maintained as well as at any time 
in the last few months. 





Saginaw Valley. Business is livening up from the 
holiday quiet. The heavy snows and interference 
with railway traffic has somewhat crippled the move- 
ment of lumber. Orders are coming along freely, how- 
ever, and all dealers and manufacturers interviewed 
express confidence in conditions and prospects. So 
far as can be learned, some dealers on this side who 
buy largely in the Georgian Bay district are holding 
off pending possibilities as to the operation of the 
maximum feature of the tariff law. Some local firms 
are uneasy on the subject, being apprehensive that 
the law may be enforced in view of the action of 
Canada in making secret trade treaties with France 
and other countries which are understood to diserimi- 
nate against this country. The box business has im- 
proved and manufacturers are reporting fairly good 
business. There is also a good business in doors and 
all kinds of house furnishing lumber. Plants have 
generally been much better employed than usual in the 
winter months. The market for pine is firm in the 
entire list. 


——o—eorrrm*"ere’ 


Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is quiet, but inquiries that 
are coming in are believed to be the forerunners of a 
brisk demand in the near future. Prices are held 
firmly and shipments are coming out slowly owing to 
the weather conditions of the Northwest. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is fair for white pine, but 
some dealers say it will never sell again as it used to. 
Now it is half a car, with the rest of some other wood. 
The high grades are moving best. Saw mills are ask- 
ing a sharp advance and jobbers do not see how they 
are going to get it back again if they pay it. Low 
grades are doing better, but are not very active. 

New York. Wholesalers are well satisfied with con- 
ditions, although actual orders are limited. Manufac- 
turing trade is in better shape and inventorying 
among retail yards shows small stoeks. Prices are 
strong. 





Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. The market for spruce has not as 
strong an appearance as it has had of late. This is 
due to reports that production will be inereased by the 
starting up of a large number of small mills. These 
mills have been idle longer than usual and prices 
have held on a higher level than was anticipated early 
in the fall. Demand in this market has ruled quiet. 
Frames 9-inch and under are well held for the most 
part at $23.50 to $24, and some may ask even better 
prices. Few buyers can be found who will bid better 
than $23, and it is rumored that business has been 
done at that figure. Considerable business has been 
done at $23.50. Random is still quiet and boards have 
not started to sell with any freedom. 


Trorrerree—r—e—n— 


New York. Dealers state that the outlook for early 
1910 business is good. Local stocks are somewhat 
broken, and wholesalers say the difficulty in getting in 
touch with good eastern spruce mills is an indication 
of what the price situation will be during the early 
spring. Millmen are holding out strongly for higher 
prices. Purchases from retail yards are small enough 
in most cases for sorting up purposes only, but manu- 
facturers are taking things easy and laying in as much 
stock as they can, for which they expect good prices 
during the spring. 








Pittsburg, Pa. Spruce mills report a slight decline 
in demand, but prices steady. The list ruling now is 
that of the spring of 1909 and is generally maintained. 
The market is dull in Pittsburg circles but is fair in 
the East. Clear spruce is in good demand. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Operators were very much dissatisfied 
with prices of posts and poles last year and have re- 
solved to make less of them this year. It is thought 
that this will cause a reaction favorable to prices. 
Nearly all of the northwestern operators were in at- 
tendance at the annual meeting held in Chicago this 
week and, while they say that they are all busy get- 
ting out a new supply, the input will not reach the 
proportions of last year. Business is shaping up fairly 
well and contracts with the railroads and wire line 
companies are now in order. It is believed that the 
year will be a prosperous one in the white cedar line. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Producers are mostly taking a 
week off from office work to attend the cedarmen’s 
convention in Chicago, and not much is doing. A fair 
sprinkling of post orders is reported, indicating that 
retailers have a line on spring demand and are com- 
pelled to fill out light stocks, 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The hardwood market appears to be hard- 
ening in several ways. It is harder to buy dry stocks 
of many items than it is to sell. Values on some items 
are almost adamantine in their hardness, while about 
the hardest thing of all is'to.find any dry plain oak. 











of the “Climax Tally Book." American Lumberman, Chicago, lil. 





On the whole there is a scarcity and a corresponding 


. cided: expansion. 





firmness on the hardwood list in general. Buyers 
for the large consuming concerns are awakening and 
are sending out a number of large inquiries. At last 
accounts plain oak was still on the ascending scale 
and buyers are beginning to scramble for it. Birch is 
finding a splendid market and the available supply is 
being consumed rapidly. Soft and rock elm are so 
scarce as to be hardly a factor of the market except 
as regards contracts for future delivery. Maple has 
been inquired for with added interest and maple floor- 
ing has been held at large advances over last fall’s 
quotations. Cottonwood and gum are moving in sea- 
sonable quantities. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 'actory hardwood is in active 
demand, which is unusual for this season, and supplies 
of birch and basswood in the upper grades are being 
heavily drawn upon. The effect is stimulating upon 
prices, which show a rising tendency. There is not 
such a eall for oak, mainly because consumers are 
turning to more plentiful and cheaper woods, but the 
oak market is firm. Sash and door houses and furni- 
ture men are sources of many orders, 





St. Louis, Mo. Local shippers look forward to one 
of the biggest years in the hardwood business. Pres- 
ent conditions bear out this belief to the fullest. The 
year has started out briskly and nothing is in sight to 
indicate anything contrary. Trade, which checked up 
somewhat during the holidays, has been resumed. 
There is a good deal of inquiry coming in and con- 
siderable of it has resulted in sales. Prices are 
firmer on all items. Practically all kinds of woods 
have firmed up in demand and price. 


~~ 





Memphis, Tenn. Owing to the inclement weather 
during the last few days local hardwood lumber in- 
terests have been able to accomplish little in the direc- 
tion either of manufacturing or handling lumber. 
Added to this, the dullness which usually accompanies 
stock taking’is still in evidence. In fact the general- 
ity of the trade expect quiet conditions until the latter 
half of this month. There is no change in prices. All 
high grade lumber is firm and holders appear to be 
confident regarding the future. Many inquiries are 
being received and owing to the very unfavorable prog- 
ress reported in the manufacture of lumber there is a 
tendency toward higher values. The lower grades are 
generally in rather moderate request, but the scarcity 
in the higher grades is expected to bring about a 
better call for the former. Export conditions show 
some tendency toward improvement, but the foreign 
market is not taking its usual quota of lumber from 
Memphis even yet, although there is a much better 
business in that direction than was evident only a 


short time ago. 
—EOe Ss SEO 


Nashville, Tenn. Hardwood men are confident of 
the future. A better demand for the lower grades is 
confidently expected. Quartered oak and plain oak 
and poplar have led in demands the last week, espe- 
cially good prices being reported for wide poplar. 
Prices are steadily advancing and it is expected they 
will continue to go up. Stocks are scarce and broken 
and demand continues heavy, the number of inquiries 
being very large. This condition, with the approach 
of spring with its anticipated activity, is expected to 
bring about a marked advance all along the line. 
Birch, maple, hickory, walnut and mahogany are hav- 
ing a fair call. Gum is slow. Hemlock is in but 
little demand. Consuming factories have shown a 
disposition to hold back on orders except for neces- 
sary material. Railroad and car material demands 
continue good. With the big rise in the Cumberland 
river heavy receipts of logs are expected during the 
next few days. Business with the local hardwood men 
has held up remarkably well for this season of the 
year, the usual holiday lull not having amounted to as 
much as usual, 





Ashland, Ky. The demand is very active, with a 
noted firmness. Inquiries and orders are more plenti- 
ful than customary at this time of year. While 
weather conditions have been very unfavorable the 
last two weeks in the manufacturing of lumber con- 
siderable shipping has been done by the various mill- 
men from their dry stock. A very small amount of 
car stock and construction oak is being shipped, the 
mills being closed on account of the extremely cold 
weather. The demand and prices for chestnut is in- 
creasing very noticeably. Hickory axles and oak 
wagon poles and reaches are in greater demand than 
for some time and prices are more satisfactory. 





Baltimore, Md. The hardwood trade is somewhat 
uneventful, but the next few weeks are likely to wit- 
ness a decided revival. Some dealers have been out 
on short trips and others are about to start. A 
further advance in prices is freely predicted. All 
indecision and doubt seem to have vanished. Fore- 
casts are made that a high rate of prosperity will 
develop in the hardwood trade, and that the domestic 
business will absorb lumber in exceptionally large 
quantities. Exporters are cautious about the future, 
though the general feeling is that the situation abroad 
will be perhaps better than it has been in years. Re- 
ports of high prices paid for export stocks continue 
to come in, and they indicate that extensive prepara- 
tions to meet a brisk demand on the other side of the 
Atlantic are being made. Stocks abroad are so low 
that desirable lumber is no longer to be picked out of 
them at reduced prices. Any foreign buyer who wants 
such lumber must pay the ruling price, and further 
improvement is in prospect. It is believed that after 
the British elections the demand will undergo a de- 
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Boston, Mass. Demand for hardwood lumber has 
been quiet since January 1. The furniture trade has 
a fair amount of business and has been buying in a 
moderate way. There is a decided scarcity of the best 
selections of quartered oak. Manufacturers are not 
at all anxious sellers. For one-inch stock the asking 
price ranges up to $90 and business has been done 
at this price. Plain oak is firmly held, with demand 
moderate. Ash has not been selling very freely. 





Buffalo, N. ¥. Some hardwood dealers are getting 
more trade than they care for. Stock will move fast 
enough when the open season is back if it is not urged 
now. Demand is for oak, chestnut and birch, and 
prices are fair, though an advance is looked for in the 
spring. There is a better call for cherry and the move- 
ment of maple holds good, 


eos 


New York. The market is firm, with prices strong 
and stocks scarce. Special stocks particularly are dif- 
ficult to obtain, and wholesalers say they have more 
trouble in making good mill connections than they do 
in getting orders. Plain and quartered oak are“in ex- 
cellent demand at full prices. Ash is called for freely 
from the refrigerating trade and a good demand from 
casket makers for wormy chestnut has sprung up since 
the first of December. 

Pittsburg, Pa. There has been an advance in red 
oak during the week, with demand increasing and 
stocks growing scarcer. White oak also is strong and 
generally oversold. Common grades of oak and poplar 
are holding their own and inquiries are for large lots. 
Chestnut and map!e are in steady form, with no special 
change as yet. Demand for hickory and ash of the 
better grades remains unchanged, with prices firm. 
New business has been slow owing to the normal quiet- 
ness of the season. Common grades of ash are quiet 
in demand and a little weaker in price. 


ee ie 


Cincinnati, Ohio. There is evidence of a steady and 
increasing activity in all lines. Notwithstanding the 
inclement weather, there has been a noticeable in- 
crease in orders by mail and from men on the road. 
Poplar is the real feature of the market, with a strong 
movement of all grades and a good demand for clear 
wide stuff. Medium grades are very active, with a 
better movement of the low grades, which is attributed 
to activity in the boxmaking industry. Low grade 
lumber of all kinds suitable for boxmakers is showing 
more activity. Quarter sawed white oak of good fig- 
ure is rapidly becoming the ‘‘diamond’’ of the lumber 
trade, as the prices at which transactions in the select 
grades are quoted sound like transactions in jewelry. 
Consumers of quarter sawed oak say they are paying 
10 cents a foot. Plain white oak is in good request at 
strong prices. Red oak, plain and quarter sawed, is in 
good steady demand, and prices are strong. Chestnut 
is in good demand for top grades, more especially of 
good lengths, while sound wormy of fairly good grade 
meets with a ready sale. Much sound wormy chestnut 
is being offered which consumers do not fancy. Prices 
for sound wormy are very low, $16.50 a thousand, and 
offerings in some instances at a shade less. Ash is in 
good supply and is moving well, especially for wagon 
makers’ and carriage makers’ stock; prices are firmer. 
There is a fair movement of hickory with sufficient 
stock in sight to meet all demands. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market is steady and strong, 
with a tendency to advance in many directions. De- 
mand for the upper grades is especially noticeable and 
in many grades the stocks are very short. Factory 
buyers are in the market for a larger amount of stock 
since inventory. Demand for quartered and plain oak 
is very strong. Quartered oak, firsts and seconds, are 
quoted at $80 at the Ohio river, No. 1 common at $48 
and No. 2 common at $30. Plain oak, firsts and sec- 
onds, are listed at $50 at the Ohio river; No. 1 com- 
mon, $32; No. 2 common, $20, and No. 3 common, $14. 
Ash is in good demand and prices are unchanged. 
Chestnut is somewhat stronger and the demand for 
hickory is good. 

Toledo, Ohio. Most hardwoods are reported stronger 
despite the customary holiday quietude. Inventories, 
which for some time hindered business materially, are 
completed, and according to some of the yards the 
last week has brought in more orders than were to be 
had for three weeks preceding. The feature that is 
perhaps attracting more attention than anything else 
here is the better grade of wide poplar, which has 
advanced more during the last sixty days than any 
other lumber. Prices on wide poplar have shot up from 
$35 to $40 a thousand and present quotations are 
about $135. Automobile manufacturers use this ma- 
terial in bodies and the supply appears to be inade- 
quate to meet the demand. Birch shows an advance 
of from $2 to $4 a thousand. Inch maple is strong 
and higher prices are prevailing. Oak continues ac- 
tive and ash, elm and basswood are holding their own. 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. Considerable hemlock lumber remains in 
mills in Wisconsin. This lumber is dry and in excel- 
lent shape for distribution. Local demand is, of 
course, quiet at this time of the year, but prospects 
are good for an early spring trade. Yellow pine is 
higher and promises to be still higher next spring, 
which should give hemlock a chance in the Chicago 
district which it did not have last year. 








Toledo, Ohio. Hemlock has advanéed about 50 cents 
a thousand. There has been no disposition on the 
part of dealers to sacrifice their holdings, and they 
have refused to reduce prices to meet the competition 
of yellow pine. Local stocks are not large and deal- 
ers are not buying heavily. The bulk of hemlock is 
said to be going west, where there is a ready market. 
White pine advanced from $1 to $2 a thousand. The 
wholesale hardwood yards continue to handle the bulk 
of incoming white pine and sell it to the retailer in 
small lots. Stocks are not large and some liberal buy- 
ing in the near future is expected. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market is active and stiff and 
as the uses for the wood are being extended the de- 
mand increases. No. 1 merchantable is especially 
strong. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Eastern buying of hemlock is better 
than that in the immediate Pittsburg field. Yard 
trade is not yet alive owing to many dealers taking 
inventory and cleaning up stocks. Prices are just a 
little off, but some sizes are very firm. The weakness 
is in undesirable lengths and materials that are not 
commonly used and which mills are anxious to unload. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The sale of hemlock keeps up much 
better than was expected. Lake dealers have about 
driven Pennsylvania hemlock out of Buffalo by cut- 
ting the price, but there is demand for it East enough 
to keep the mills busy. It seems that the more the 
trade looks for hemlock in the lake district the more 
it finds it, so the supply is likely to be good for awhile 
yet at least. 





New York. Demand is firm and not much dry stock 
is offered for immediate shipment. Pennsylvania mills 
find little opportunity of laying in a surplus. Long 
lengths are in best demand. 





Boston, Mass. The market for hemlock boards has 
been quiet. Buyers do not appear at all anxious to 
place orders and sellers for the most part are not try- 
ing to force sales. Offerings of dry lumber are not 
burdensome and holders believe they will get better 
prices by waiting. One large dealer says his stock is 
smaller than usual at this time of the year and he 
intends to wait for a more satisfactory market. 


Poplar. 


PEP 
Chicago. The new year has started in well and 
from present indications the demand is likely to in- 
crease. Quotations are firm and inquiry at the mills 
shows that stocks are relatively small. 








Ashland, Ky. Conditions remain about the same, 
with probably a little better demand for the lower 
grades. The demand for panel stock far exceeds the 
supply, and as a number of the mills on the Ohio river 
that make a specialty of this panel stock are closed 
down there will certainly be a great shortage of this 
lumber this spring. A number of our mills are ex- 
pecting heavy receipts of poplar timber on the Febru- 
ary and March tides, which will enable them to fur- 
nish large amounts of high grade poplar this year. 

Baltimore, Md. Poplar retains all its strength and 
an inereased interest is being shown in the supplies. 
Buying is restricted because yardmen as a rule wait 
until takers of stocks are practically in sight before 
they place orders. But the larger requirements are 
gradually beginning to reassert themselves, and the 
prospects are regarded as very encouraging. Stocks 
are being taken up with considerable freedom by the 
domestic trade, and exporters are offering prices which 
are gratifying to the manufacturers. Expectations 
evidently entertained by shippers to foreign markets 
are that quotations will continue to advance, and 
arrangements are being made to insure supplies. 
Stocks here are not above small requirements, though 
some dealers have bought with considerable freedom. 


—_—enree—~" 


Buffalo, N. Y. Reports from poplar centers agree 
that there is to be a pretty good stock of logs coming 
into the mills in the spring, but that there is not very 
much for sale in first hands except the lower grades. 
Poplar is much wanted in the trade and the most will 
be made of what is left, even if the grade is not high. 
Stocks here are only moderate. 





New York. This is the strongest hardwood in the 
market. Prices are'strong, and wide stock in upper 
grades is hard to get. Low grade is reported moving 
faster, especially for box manufacturing purposes. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand is very strong, with an 
apparent shortness in supply. Wide sizes for auto- 
mobile beds have advanced to about $150. Ordinary 


_sizes, firsts and seconds, are quoted at $58 to $59; No. 


1 common at $36, No. 2 common at $25 and No. 3 com- 
mon at $16, 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. The demand for fir lumber is generally 
conceded to be light, although with better weather 
conditions in the East and inventories taken, line yard 
men will get back to the market for stock. The strike 
has also caused trouble, as it is a difficult thing to 
specify any particular time for delivery. Fir yard 
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J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street, 33 CHICAGO, ILL. } 


: 108 La Salle Street, 
Sherman & Kimball, CHICAGO. 
Will handle your lumber in this 
locality on commission basis. 





























Send in your list of stocks for immediate sale. 











We Sell Office Furniture 
Direct to You 
From Our Own Factories. 


No Retailers can furnish the 
Andrews Quality. 

No better Cabinet work can be 
produced—4o years experience in the busi- 
ness. We arc the largest manufacturers 
of Opera Chairs in America. 


TheA.H.AndrewsCo.'74 Wabash Aves 











Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 
STEEL LOG STAMPS 
STENCILS 
Astomatic Counters for Counting Logs 
GET QVOTATIONS FROM 


W.W. Wilcox & Co. 


201 EAST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 1672 
' COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT OF aPPLcaTION 


Wood that 
Sings 
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It is found 
in the rare 


Old Violins 
and Cellos 


repaired and dealt in by the re- 
cognized premier of his craft in 
America. The stringed instru- 
ments of the Thomas Orchestra 
are kept in order by him only. He has a large col- 
lection of genuine old instruments for sale to those 
who appreciate the works of the masters. Address 


John Hornsteiner, “2xnss* 


r 








Blow Your : 
Stumps 


with 


AETNA 
DYNAMITE 


Every stick plainly branded with the 
explosive strength. If your dealer does 
not keep it write direct to manufacturer 


The Aetna Powder Co. 


143 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 

in the 390 book “Pealm of the Retailer.’’ 
gill be found in fir. Andvess AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 815 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 
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TTS 
LOCATIONS FOR ~] 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 


WOODWORKING PLANTS 


ON THE 


Illinois Central 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroads 


There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 











For full Information address 


_ GJ. CLAIR. 
iesca.cenitie™" NO. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 








r ‘ 
Good Openings 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Head- 
ing, Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements forthe estab- 
lishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding busi- 
ness opening and industrial opportunites, 

Write the undersigned for further informa- 


GUY L. STEWART 
Agri. and Ind. Agent, Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














Business Chances Along the Line 
Td of the M. K. & » A Ry. . 


Manufacturers are cordially invited to com- 
municate with the Industrial Department for 
information regarding the many opportunities 
offered along the line of the M. K. & T. for 
factory locations, : 

We have several good openings for factories, 
The demand for fruit and vegetable crates and 
packages is so great that the smaller plants in 
our territory are too small to supply the de- 
mand. All conditions are favorable for the 
establishment of several of these plants. 

We have also splendid openings for glass, 
cement, and woodworking plants, machine 
shops, canning factories, ete. Cheap fuel is 
offered, building sites are offered by a num- 
ber of our most progressive cities. There are 
hundreds of acres of good truck farm lavd 
along the line in communities where the indus- 
try has been most successful. 


: For Full Information Address 


T. L. PEELER, Industrial Agent, M. K. & T. Ry., 
726 Linz Building, DALLAS, TEXAS. 


LOG STAMPS (iam 


Trade Checks 
Burning Brands 
Stencils, Etc. 


=== MADE BY 


MEYER & WENTHE 


90-92 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices 
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stock is quiet and with the exception of a few timbers 
that are being bought by the dock and dredging com- 
panies but little inquiry is received for heavy material 
of any kind. Car siding is quite active. 
SOB 

Eansas City, Mo. Advices say that most mills have 
shut down for a short time. They are also very 
bullish on the market. Selling agencies here have re- 
ceived some very decided advances recently. The 
switchmen’s strike a!so puts trade from the West all 
at sea, so that no one knows much about it. An in- 
voice now from the mills is a rare thing. 





Seattle, Wash. The lumker market is not showing 
very great activity. Shippers in many instances are 
practically making no quotations for rail shipments. 
Prices are generally firm for everything but yard 
stock, for which the demand is not strong. Little 
change is noted in the strike situation and orders to 
be shipped in any specified time are very hard to place. 
Cars are, in most localities, hard to get and lumber 
shipments move forward very slowly, other freight 
being given the preference. Logs are scarce and are 
being bought at a premium in every case, with the 
assurance that they will take a general advance as 
soon as logging operations open up generally. Coast- 
wise trade continues good, at better prices, and the 
offshore market is brisk, with sales being made at an 
advance of from 50 cents to $1 over two weeks ago. 
Export demand is largely from Australia, South Africa 
and the west coast. 

eee 

Tacoma, Wash. Eastern inquiries for timbers and 
yard stock are coming in freely and indications point 
to a strong demand to come. Weather conditions have 
been such as to continue in-idleness many country 
mills that had planned to resume January 3, after the 
holiday shutdown. Fir logs are stiff and being ad- 
vanced, with buying done this week at the $7, $10 and 
$13 basis in the water. Country mills report $8.50 
being paid for camp run logs. Cargo inquiries are re- 
ported normal. 

Portland, Ore. The outlook is very promising. Con- 
ditions are very satisfactory, with every indication of 
steady improvement. Values are firm. Several mills 
are forced to operate day and night in order to keep 
up with orders. The log market is firm at advanced 
prices, red fir being quoted at $8, yellow fir at $11, 
cedar at $11 and hemlock at $6. First class logs are 
searce with the loggers, but many mills are fairly well 
stocked up until the logging season opens again. 
Cedar logs are in good demand and it is said that very 
few are in the hands of the loggers. 

oer 

Buffalo, N. Y. It is getting to be very hard to carry 
on trade with the Pacific coast on account of the snow. 
Prices are firm and the stock of fir and spruce is good, 
but it will ke very hard to add much to it right away. 
Otherwise trade is in good shape and it is not likely 
that the supply will give out before more can be 
brought through. 


Western Pine. 


PBI III DO 
Chicago. The last two weeks have been to a great 
extent holiday time, consequently business in every 
direction has eased up. The factories have been busy 
taking stock and other consumers have been observing 
the holidays, consequently a letup to demand has been 
noted. The weather has acted as a slight deterrent 
to delivery, but not as much as had been expected. 
Dry stocks of No. 2 and better still remain scarce with 
prices firm. 
_—_—eeeeeeeer a 
Spokane, Wash. Although the last week has seen a 
marked dropping off in the market, prices have re- 
mained unchanged, and there is little falling off in 
outside orders and inquiries. Shop lumber continues 
scarce and there will be little remedy until the mills 
get to cutting at full swing. Several of the larger 
mills have started on the season’s cut and others plan 
to start earlier than usual. The first of next month 
will see few mills shut down. 


o_o 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is about the former move- 
ment of Idaho and Oregon pine in the mill trade, but 
higher prices asked are likely to shut off the demand 
if anything can be found as a substitute. The present 
winter is not a good time for that, though, as move- 
ments, even short distances, are slow. It looks as if 
a further excursion into Pacifie coast lumber would be 


made. 
Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Yellow pine lumbermen are apparently 
fairly well satisfied with the present demand, which 
many state is as good as could be expected at this 
time of the year. The recent cold weather has likely 
delayed some orders, but it is estimated that a larger 
proportion of dealers than usual are buying this month 
both on account of light stocks and the fact that mill 
stocks are also broken badly on many items and there 
is a strong probability of not being able to get stock 
in time if they shall delay buying too long. Line yard 
buyers have been already liberal purchasers and the 
mills are considerably better supplied with orders than 
they usually are at this time of the year. 


—_—e—OeeoOooeooet 


St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine market has shown 














positive evidences of a healthy rejuvenation. In- 


quiries are coming in from all quarters, from all classes 
of buyers and for all kinds of stock. Much of this 
inquiry -has resulted in sales. Shipments were plenti 
ful this week. Some of the mills report trouble in 
getting cars. Local yardmen are making efforts to 
stock up, but stocks at the mills are not plentiful and 
mill shipments have been considerably retarded. Prices 
are on the mend. 





Kansas City, Mo. Prices are stronger since the first 
of the year. The cold has extended far into the South 
and stopped much of the manufacturing so that mill 
stocks will be very light when trade opens. There being 
little buying yard stock is getting low. The entire 
Southwest has been practically closed in shipping for 
two weeks. All these factors have worked to make a 
stronger and higher market. The prospect in the 
small building line is excellent and lumbermen expect 
an exceptional year. Indications point to a heavy 
movement of yard stock very soon. Inquiries are 
heavier than normal for the season. 


ie 


New Orleans, La. From the manufacturers’ stand- 
point the market seems to be gradually improving. 
The price is reported firmer and on a part of the list 
somewhat higher. Demand for car and railroad stuff 
continues unabated. A fair call for factory stock is 
indicated, The call for yard stock is of limited propor- 
tions. Inquiries are floating about in bunches and are 
taken to indicate a more active business, and some 
anxiety over the price. Stocks at mills are said to be 
low as a rule, and the present rate of output is not 
excessive. Improvement of the car supply seems to 
be permanent and shipments are going forward with 
little delay. Another encouraging feature is a healthy 
improvement of the export trade. The call from South 
America is said to be perceptibly stronger, and Euro- 
pean buyers are showing more interest. 





Baltimore, Md. Reports. come from the Georgia 
pine manufacturing sections that no price concessions 
are being offered and the feeling prevails that when 
normal demand returns room will be found for -a!l 
lumber in hand. A disposition is shown to take no 
orders more than sixty days ahead at current prices. 
Local supplies are about large enough to meet cur- 
rent needs, which are small. Longleaf pine has held 
all gains made before the holidays and shows signs of 
advance. A feeling of confidence prevails among 
manufacturers and it is shared by wholesalers. 
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Boston, Mass. Business in this market has not been 
large, although reports from some mills indicate a 
larger demand from other places. Few buyers in this 
market have been willing to talk more than small lots 
for several weeks. Yard orders have been small and 
few large schedules are being sent to the mills. The 
outlook for spring trade is considered good. Prices 
are very well held. No. 2 common; 1 by 6, is offered 
at $18 to $18.50. 





New York. Orders are not numerous, but the out- 
look is good, and at no time during the last year have 
wholesalers been as optimistic as they now are. In 
quiries from railroads for car and bridge material and 
from large contracts for dock and pier work are very 
encouraging and indicate a large amount of work of 
this character will be under way at an early date. 
New York city, through its dock department, is figur- 
ing on some fine contracts. Yard schedule stocks are 
ia only moderate demand, and not much is expected to 
develop in this respect until spring opens up. 


oer? 


Pittsburg, Pa. A fair volume of yellow pine is mov- 
ing and prices are steady, with no signs of immediate 
change. Mills of West Virginia and the South gen- 
erally are behind in shipments owing to traffic condi- 
tions. Yellow: pine men are firm in the opinion that 
with the opening of spring the situation will be bet- 
ter than for the last two years. 





Toledo, Ohio. Some grades of yellow pine have de- 
veloped strength recently and a rise in value is re 
ported. Heavy joists and timbers have advanced 
about $1 a thousand, and the supply is limited. Yel- 
low pine flooring, while stronger, has not been ad- 
vanced on lists. No. 2 boards show a strain of weak- 
ness aud yard lumker generally, while steady, remains 
unchanged. Cypress is very strong at the old price, 
with an upward tendency, and every indication of a 
sharp advance by the first of February if not before. 
There is a healthy and persistent local demand for 
cypress, coming largely from manufacturing concerns 
and local hothouse owners. 


North Carolina Pine. 


PPI I FIT 

Norfolk, Va. Movements from and through this 
port must of a necessity be restricted on account of the 
ice difficulties at the head of Chesapeake bay, which 
have practically cut off all canal services into the 
Delaware river. Some difficulty is experienced in get- 
ting into Baltimore and several barges now afloat may 
be delayed. Shipments direct from the mills are lim- 
ited to immediate wants, and a large number of cars 
at the various railroad terminals await better weather 
conditions before being transferred to barges and 
schooners. Mills are taking the situation quietly, not 
manufacturing very much lumber. More or less dif- 
ficulty will be experienced in logging operations, 
which will react on sawing output. The price situa- 
tion must become stronger as the demand for stock 
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increases. Not much is doing for immediate shipment 
and practically all negotiations concern future busi- 
ness. Manufacturers are cautious about handling this 
future trade, being inclined to ask prices in anticipa- 
tion of advances that may ke made. All items of box 
continue firm in price and a better feeling in the 
higher grades is noticed. Roofers are in fair demand 
and prices are firm, but it is understood that some low 
prices have been made on stock from other sections of 
the North Carolina pine territory. Charters are in 
ample supply on a basis of $2.75 to $3 to New York 
and Sound ports, $3.25 to $3.50 to Boston, with an 
allowance of one-fifth off for dressed lumber. 





Baltimore, Md. Trade continues in the main quiet, 
though some evidences of a return of normal condi- 
tions are discernible. The absence of a spirited de- 
mand has not in any way depressed the quotations or 
clouded the outlook. Holders of stocks feel confident 
that sixty days will bring marked improvement in 
conditions and they are disposed to make no con- 
cessions. Wholesalers and manufacturers decline to 
consider contracts at current figures to ke filled later 
than two months from now. . While local trade holds 
back orders until necessities actually assert themselves, 
increased buying may be looked for. 





Bosten, Mass. Demand has not keen worthy of 
mention since the middle of last month. Reports have 
been circulating to the effect that some manufacturers 
were cutting prices freely, but large dealers state they 
have not been able to trace any wholesale price cut- 
ting. Some sales have been made at lower prices. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is a stronger feeling in south- 
ern pine. Prices are called very low by all the short- 
leaf interests and they are trying to make the situa- 
tion as strong as the demand ought to warrant. The 
outlook for a heavy movement as soon as the season 
opens fully is good, so that even the small mill will 
find business enough to make it easy to sell at full 
prices. 





Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. The market is regarded in a gen- 
eral way as satisfactory. Conditions that have pre- 
vailed for some months, broken mill stocks, tolerably 
active call and a steady widening field for the wood 
unite to keep prices firm and to give manufacturers 
control. Advances on the scarcer items would cause 
no great surprise. “The new business has not yet re- 
gained its normal volume, but there has been rapid 
improvement and the January lull will not be serious. 
Mixed car trade is chiefly affected, the call otherwise 
being close to normal. A great number of inquiries 
are afloat, with early resumption of speculative trading 
indicated. Line yard demand wi!l probably develop 
within a fortnight, for yard stocks are low. Mills are 
making an effort to even up assortments, while an 
easy car supply is helping them to clean up old busi- 
ness. Manufacturers who cut pelo are said to be 
finding a ready market for that wood, which has been 
steadily growing in popularity for two years. 





_—_——__—~r> 


Chicago. Wholesalers are well pleased with the 
prospects for this year’s business, and, although orders 
are not coming in as rapidly as expected, improve- 
ment is expected during the next ten days. A number 
of orders for future shipments are being received. Mill 
stocks are not heavy and, as there seems to be a slight 
upward tendency to the market, dealers believe that 
within the next two weeks they will have all the 
business that they will be able to handle. 

—_—oeoeeee 

St. Louis, Mo. Sharp advances that have been made 
in the cypress market have been noteworthy. ‘This 
wood has made a remarkable recovery and it is forg- 
ing ahead in every market, besides opening up new 
channels of consumption for itself. Local shippers 
look for a big year and are making preparations for it. 
One large shipper expects soon to have a stock of 30,- 
000,000 feet in his St. Louis yard for quick shipment. 

wee 

Kansas City, Mo. Prices were advanced some weeks 
ago and they stand. Indications are good for a large 
spring trade. New lines for use of cypress have been 
developed and the year is expected to be entirely satis- 
factory. Mills are preparing to cover the territory 
with salesmen as soon as winter breaks. 


oes? 


Baltimore, Md. Cypress manufacturers and whole- 
salers share the views of other divisions of the lum- 
ber trade as to the future. Although the demand now 
halts, building operations having been brought to a 
standstill by the cold weather, the range of prices is 
strong, and a decided firmness pervades the trade. 
Mills are under way turning out lumber, and the inter- 
est in supplies is on the increase. The feeling in the 
trade is very hopeful, and the indications are that 
the wants of consumers will show a marked advance. 
Stocks held suffice for the more immediate needs and 
the selection is fair. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The general idea is that the cypress 
trade is doing better and that it will improve as some 
other woods disappear. The door mills are taking it 
pretty liberally, and they get it at prices that wili keep 
it in favor. It has long been on this market and the 
mills like it, especially as the other soft woods are 
going up. If that does not get any higher it will soon 


have a trade all to itself, which it has not had here 
till now. 





New York. Wholesalers report firm demand, al- 
though orders are not large in number. The aggregate, 
however, is very satisfactory and the run of prices 
indicates that purchases are made less cautiously. 
There is no difficulty in obtaining the recent advance 
on both car and cargo business. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand continues steady and 
prices are very firm. ~Stocks are considerably broken. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Distribution locally is light and will be 
until mild weather toward spring shall permit of an 
increase in building. Sales between now and March 
will be mainly to those who will seek to get shingles 
at low prices during the dull period in expectation of 
demand for them next spring. Supply of red cedar 
shingles was held back during the holiday shutdown 
and the strike of the switchmen on the northwestern 
lines, but have been ample to supply present trading. 
Lath continues scarce with white pine about out of 
the market. Holders of good local stocks are having 
about their own way in respect to price. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Demand is light and very 
spotted, but on account of the small available supply 
at this end prices are not weak. For quick delivery 
cars command a good premium. The supply of transit 
cars is small and the delays in arrivals are intermi- 
nable. Prices are unchanged. 





Kansas City, Mo. There is more activity in shingles. 
Several good sized orders have been placed. Prices 
are strong and average higher. Most mills are closed 
on account of bad weather. The strike still hinders 
shipping. Latest advices say that logs have advanced. 
Conditions are very favorable to a continuation of a 
firm market and higher prices. 





New Orleans, La. Demand is quiet, but its improve- 
ment will come with the resumption of normal activity 
in other departments. Prices rule unchanged. Upper 
grades cypress shingle are in very short supply. Mill 
stocks are not in the slightest degree unwieldy. There 
is a fair supply of lath on the mill yards, and orders 
can be handled for the present very comfortably 
whether they prescribe mixed or straight cars. Quo- 
tations are classed unchanged and firmly held. 
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Tacoma, Wash. Few eastern orders for red cedar 
shingles are being received, but stocks at the mills 
and in transit are reported very light and dealers are 
not inclined to take on much new business under pre- 
vailing condition. Prices are holding firm. The mid- 
dle of January is expected to see business brisk. Stars 
are quoted at $1.75 to $1.80 and clears at $2.15 to 
$2.20. 

—_—eeeeee 

Seattle, Wash. Most shingle mills are still shut 
down in this section and in the northern part of the 
state they are closed on account of the strike of the 
shingle weavers. The demand from the consuming 
markets has not shown many signs of life, although a 
few large lineyard concerns have been trying to place 
some large orders without success. Coast prices are 
firm, but the only buying is for shingles to go in 
transit, and many shippers are not putting any cars 
in transit. The supply of cedar logs on the Sound is 
very low and indications point to rapid advances in 
cedar logs. 





Toledo, Ohio. Red cedar shingles are reported about 
5 eents lower. The better grade is now quoted at 
$3.48, but moving slow. There has been but little call 
for shingles of any kind owing to bad weather condi- 
tions, which appears to have put a quietus on building 
in the rural districts, which for some time have fur- 
nished the outlet for a nice volume of shingles. White 
cedar shingles appear to be utterly neglected, with 
scarcely any movement, and the best grades quoted at 
about $3. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market for shingles and lath 
continues very strong. Red cedar shingles are quoted 
as follows: Clears, $3.55 to $3.60; stars, $3 to $3.10; 
Eurekas, $3.90 to $4. Lath are also higher and quota- 
tions are constantly going up. 





Boston, Mass. Buyers know stocks are large and 
not being in need of immediate supplies they prefer to 
await the time when they will need to cover. Quota- 
tions are $3.50 to $3.75, the outside price being for 
choice brands. Lath are in quiet demand. Prices 
have turned easier and buyers can buy at marked con- 
cessions in some instances. Good slab 1%-inch ean 
be bought at lower prices. It is doubtful if anyone 
anxious to sell is holding at better than $4.15, and 
good lath can be had for less money. For 14-inch 
prices range from $3.50 to $3.65. Demand is quiet. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. From letters received many southern ship- 
pers of staves who have been holding their stocks for 
better prices are beginning to realize the short crops 
and high prices of hogs and corn are no encouragement 
for coopers to buy, and buyers are not easy to find, 
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say A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 
Heading also is weaker with liberal offerings, and no 
demand for wooden tierce or cork Roope. Lethargy 
prevails along s'ack stock lines. Supplies*are not large, 
but the high price of wheat causes millers to make 
flour only to supply immediate demand, and a good 
share of that is shipped in bags. If all lumber indus 
tries are affected like the above, the Washington For- 
estry department can take a vacation. 

No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

OE Divino coc eect ececesdecstosessceceer $9.00 





Mt Mtn beeisesshoGiceedbaceeseeeees 9.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch red oak staves........... , 

No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

_ | 8 PS WKS aera t.oo 06 to 06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum - heading, per set, 

PEE Cth antec siwdedatetdsaniadbhos No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal..... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves............... 6.00 
Patent ‘coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M.. 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.... 5.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per M............... No sale 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... 20 to 35 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .40 to 50 
Ten-round hoop barrels............eeee0% .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels................ 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... 45 
EEGIE DRCOG, GROOD. 22. cccccccccscvesces .87 to 38% 
EE IES 6 5.6. 5.9.4).40.4.0:9:0.0 4 00042000509 42 to 44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 to 11.50 
White oak oil staves..............0e008: 30.00 
SRD. -f'u55:0.0.54 00 0s00 60000 6000a0% 9.00 to 10.00 
SE WO GOURD. ccccccccccswoansesans 10.00 to 11.00 
SE NE Wa. Sob a4 506 69 006406606060006 1.17 to 1.22 


Pork barrels, oak 


phn begs s dene s6deneanee 95 to 1.00 
Pork barrels, ash 











‘J Wood- Working ‘ 
Machinery. 


We are able to supply most anything you want in the 
general wood-working machinery line. 

Tell us what you need; we will gladly give you full 
particulars and quote you prices on anything you are 
interested in. 


Ask for our Catalogue. 


The Cordesman-Rechtin Co. 
\ Cincinnati, Ohio. f 














THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
— 
In 


Forest 
Land 


Douglas Malloch 










“The 
Lumbermag 
Poet,” 








HE humor, philosophy and sentiment of all 
branches of the great lumber industry are here 
presented. The first edition was exhausted in four 
weeks, the book has been so enthusiastically re- 
ceived. More than any other volume of verse it de- 
serves a place in the lumberman’s library. 

**The lumberman or the logger who fails to se- 
cure a copy of this work will miss a great treat,” 
says George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. ‘‘I find in ‘In Forest 
Land’ the kind of touch with the great outdoors 
that few books contain,’’ says Gifford Pinchot, chief 
forester of the United States. ‘‘Should grace every 
lumberman’s library,”’ says A. F. Bloomer, of York, 
Neb. Hundreds of otuer letters make similar com- 
ments. 

The book has been designed particularly for gift 
and library purposes. It is printed in old style type 
on antique paper, is bound in green silk cloth, gilt 
top and gold stamped, and illustrated in tint, 

Price, $1.25 a copy postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 
| 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, . . . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - = 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, ~ . . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . . » 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display pt the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy, must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. i 


Too fate To Classify 


WE BUY RAILS, SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 
At top prices for spot cash. If you have anything to offer, 
write or wire us. i 

















G. MATHES IRON & METAL CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED IN LUMBER 
Business desires situation in office or on road. Can buy or 
sell. Familiar with all grades of lumber. 

Address “T, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—ONLY RETAIL YARD 
In a small manufacturing town of 2,000 in south central 
Ohio. This yard will make money for somebody in next 
few years. Good reason for selling. 

















Address T. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-POSITION AS SHIPPING CLERK 
Or looking after the cut of a cypress mill; nine years’ ex- 
perience in cypress and hardwoods. 
Address “T, 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
On road or in Chicago. Yellow pine experience. Single, good 
habits and a hustler. 
Address “T. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED 
Practical man with from $8,000 to $10,000 capital to 
take share in veneer manufacturing proposition. Abundance 
of timber available; established business with lots of orders 
and small competition. A good opportunity for a live man 
to obtain an interest in the business on favorable terms. 
Address “T. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE-RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In southwest Louisiana, doing $20,000 a year business with 
nearly 40 percent profit. Moderate investment. Good 
reasons for selling. Address 
“T. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—INTEREST IN 
Retail Lumber and mill business, with position as manager, 
in established concern or new organization in Chicago or 
good suburban town. Have had 16 years’ active experience 
in Chicago and vicinity. Am well acquainted with the trade 
and understand the business in all departments. Have 
from 5 to 10 thousand dollars to invest and will consider 
no proposition paying less than $2,500 salary. 
Address “T. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR SALE-MC CASKEY ACCOUNT REGISTER 
Size 320 accounts. Cheap. P. VAN ZYLEN, 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


WANTED-—CAPITAL. 

Practical, experienced sawmill men with mill want parties 
to put in $50,000 to $75,000 to enlarge mill and buy and 
develop splendid tract of longleaf pine timber. One of the 
best propositions left in Louisiana. 

Address “R. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








FOR SALE—-BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN leads the world in publica- 
tions intended for lumbermen. Send for circulars concerning 
new books to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers. 





WANTED—CAPABLE LUMBERMAN 
To undertake contract for logging and manufacturing 5,000,- 
000 feet east Tennessee hardwood. Virgin timber; we fur- 
nish first class circular mill, 30,000 capacity, now on the 
tract. Address “T. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





1 WANT TO BUY A GOOD LUMBER YARD 
In a live town, which does over thirty thousand business 
yearly. If you want a good live man to succeed you (not 
a line yard) write me, giving full particulars. 
Cc. 8. JONES, Stanford, Ill. 
FOR SALE-SHINGLE MILL COMPLETE 
Good single block mill, capacity 50 M. Address 
CROTSER & OVERHOLT, Traverse City, Mich. 


TWO GOOD ONES. 








ist tract, 48 million spruce, 12 million hemlock, with mill’ 


and flume, $125,000. 
2d tract, 2,100 acres choice hardwood, $12.50 acre. 
S. M. SMITH, The Oaks, Asheville, N. C. 


FOR SALE-CYPRESS BRAKE 
2,300 acres and mill on C. R. I. & P. R. R. in Arkansas. 
23,500,000 ft. cypress and oak; $4 stumpage. Very cheap 
logging. Address “T. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ENGINE FOR SALE. 
Fifty horse power gas or gasoline engine nearly new in 


excellent condition. Price, $600, complete F. O. B. Detroit. 
C. W. KOTCHER, Detroit, Mich. 











FOR SALE-DRY HEMLOCK 2x4 
2 cars 10—18 & 20. 
l car 12—14 & 16. 
Oak squares, 24%4x2% and 3x3—24” to 48”. 
G. A. BURR, Victor, W. Va. 








| Too fate To Classify 





( Wanied: Employees 





TIMBER AND SAW, PLANING AND LATH MILLS 
British Columbia. 

15 square miles timber——-80 million feet—$60,000 cash, or 
$1 per M, payable when cut. Sawmill and residences, and 
100 acres fruit land adjoining $45,000. Terms, cash $235,- 
000, balance on easy terms. 

Address “T. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—ONE DOUBLE 60” 
Sturdevant exhaust fan. For sale cheap if taken at once. 
T. W. McCLELLAND CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


FOR SALE-A QUANTITY OF GOOD 
Canadian birch in various thicknesses. Cut in Muskoko dis- 
trict. Responsible shippers. 

ddress “T. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LUMBER BOOKKEEEPER 
Desires position. Can do stenographic work. South pre- 
ferred. Address “T, 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, sten- 
ographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales mana- 
gers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments, if you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED—HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
A competent man, capable of buying and inspecting hard- 
woods on national rules. State experience, habits, give 
references and salary desired. Address 
“CINCINNATI AAA.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
For a wholesale sash and door factory on the Mississippi. 
Must be competent to superintend all departments con- 
nected with a general mill work factory. Address, stating 
experience, age and salary expected, 
“T. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TOP LOADER 
For log train. Give full particulars as to age, experiences, 
wages etc. Address CONASAUGA LUMBER CO., 
Conasauga, Polk County, Tenn. 


WANTED-MAN TO LAY OUT AND OVERSEE 
Sash and door department in odd work factory. Give full 
particulars in first letter. Location, central Indiana. 

dress “T. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
For 40 thousand saw and planing mill in Louisiana who 
can invest from five to fifteen thousand dollars; have 40 
million feet longleaf pine; mill located on railroad that buys 
large amount of bill stuff; also have cheap rates for export- 
ing. None but a practical millman who can make the in- 
vestment need apply. 
Address “T, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS PLANING 
Mill foreman, who thoroughly understands fitting resaws. 
Address immediately P. O. BOX NO. 195, Eau Claire, Wis. 


WANTED—A MAN THAT THOROUGHLY 
Understands selling veneers and oak lumber, one who has 
an established trade preferred, that can invest $5,000, will 
pay $150 per month salary and ten per cent on the money 
with good security. Address 

“T. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 









































WANTED-CAMP BLACKSMITH 
To shoe mules and keep up log wagons. 
MANCHESTER LUMBER CO., Manchester, Walker Co., Ala. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For a lumber and coal yard in a suburban city. Annual 
sales $100,000. Address 
“T, 20,” care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGERS WANTED. 
Wanted, managers for retail yards in Montana. Good 
positions and salary for experienced men. State experience, 
age, married or single and nationality; also give references. 
Address F. H. STOLTZE, 818 Germania Life Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS 
Dimension foreman. One who is thoroughly familiar with 
building and gluing up hard and soft woods, and who is 
thoroughly competent to take full charge of the factory. 
Must be willing to start at moderate salary. None but first- 
class need apply. Address 
“T. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A MAN THAT THOROUGHLY4 
Understands the manufacture of hardwood on a band mill 
that can invest $10,000, will pay $150 per month salary and 
ten per cent interest on the money with good security. 

Address “T. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED 
First-class lath mill contractor. 
GERMAIN & BOYD LBR. CO., Atlanta, La. 


WANTED-—A MAN THAT THOROUGHLY 
Understands the cruising of timber in a hardwood country 
that can invest $5,000, will pay $150 salary per month, and 
ten per cent on the money with good security. 

Address “T. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-FOR LUMBER OPERATION 
Thoroughly competent bookkeeper and stenographer com- 
bined; lady or gentleman; must be accurate and understand 
their business. Address P. O. BOX 16, 
Branchville, 8. C. 











WANTED-—ON OR BEFORE MARCH IST. 
A first class bookkeeper, by company engaged in retail lum- 
ber and millwork business in western Tennessee. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWMILL FOREMAN 
For double band mill in northern Wisconsin. 
Address “T. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RELIABLE MAN FOR SALES DEPARTMENT 
Chicago sash and door mill. Some millwork experience 
necessary. Reply, giving age, references, former experience 
and salary expected. Address 

“T. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—FOR GENERAL WHOLESALE 


Business, experienced office man having practical traveling 
and office experience; handling correspondence chief duties. 
Give references, experience and general particulars. 

Address “T. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-FOREMAN AND SAWYER 
For 50,000 ft. circular mill, Prescott nigger; must be com- 
petent. KALISPELL LUMBER CO., Kalispell, Mont. 


WANTED IN THE SOUTH A COMPETENT 
Hardwood inspector to take charge of hardwood yard hand- 
ling about one-half million feet per month. Only those 
thoroughly competent need apply. 

Address “T. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—ESTIMATOR 
For stock and special millwork. Must understand plans and 
be able to bill into factory. A good position for the right 
mao. Address WILBUR LUMBER CO., Waukesha, Wis. 


WANTED-STRICTLY FIRST CLASS MAN 
With a record to take charge of a small flooring and interior 
finish factory in Canada. Would prefer party who could 
invest $2,000, although this is not essential. Reply with 
references to “S. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COMPETENT MAN TO MANAGE 
Small steam mill, southern Vermont. Must understand man- 
ufacture and markets. Several specialties, hardwood. Write, 
describing line, experience etc. 

ddress “S. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FOREMAN 
First ciass general foreman for factory manufacturing 
stock and special millwork. Must understand plans and be 
able to handle men to best advantage. A good position for 
the right man. Address 
WILBUR LUMBER CO., Waukesha, Wis. 


WANTED 
Experienced box factory man for cut-off and rips. Address 
KING-RYDER LUMBER CO., Bonami, La. 


WANTED-—TWO FIRST CLASS ENGINEERS 
For band saw mill running day and night. In answering 
state salary expected and give references. Sawing season 
will begin about March 15. 

ddress “S. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-A MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of a retail sash and door business. Must be high class and 
know every feature of the retail end. 
CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., Riverdale, Ill. 


WANTED-BY A HARDWOOD LUMBER JOBBER 
A first class office assistant, having practical all around 
knowledge of hardwoods and familiar with West Virginia 
and southern mills, also Ohio, Illinois and Indiana consum- 
ing markets. All replies will be held in strict confidence. 
State age, experience and salary. 
Address “S. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































EXPERIENCED SAW MILL MEN 
With money to take an interest in our business and work. 
for company; 20 years’ run. Address 
BOX 37, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 


WANTED—TWO FOREMEN FOR ST. LOUIS 

Will pay a good salary for an all around thorough planing 
mill foreman for large interior finish mill. Must be familiar 
with all grades of lumber, experienced in cutting out grades 
and direct the working of all machines. 

Also a shop foreman capable of laying out and directing 
the assembling of all classes of interior finish and cabinet 
work. Must be a mechanic, capatie of handling men. 

Only those that have handled this kind of proresition and 
can give best of references need answer. State age and sal- 
ary. Address “R. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN FAMILIAR WITH 
Lumber and millwork for city sales office. Give experience, 
age, references and salary expected. 
Address “R. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-LADY OR GENTLEMAN 
Accountant and stenographer, capable of taking full charge 
of office. Must have knowledge of lumber, cedar and gen- 
eral merchandising business. Position open for immediate 
acceptance. Give references and where employed for last 
ten years. Address “R. 36,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-ESTIMATOR 

Wanted plan and special millwork estimator. Man com- 
petent to detail and order into factory. Must be accurate 
and reliable. In replying state former employer, reference, 
age etc., together with salary expected. Location within 
100 miles of Chicago. 

Address “COUNTY ESTIMATOR,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-AT ONCE 
Thoroughly competent millwork estimator; man capable of 
handling plan work in all its details; A No. 1 position for 
the right man. Answer at once, stating age, experience and 
salary. Address “P. 24," care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMPETENT PLAN ESTIMATOR 
Who is able to bill work into factory, and is willing to 
travel occasionally to sell our goods. Good salary and 























steady position to right party. 
ddress “T, 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Adavess Ep. rtd care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-INFORMATION. WANTED-TALLYMAN 


One thousand questions answered in “The Curiosity Shop,” 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


a new book. Address 





To tally lumber from saw mill. 
GRAYSON-McLEOD LUMBER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Wanted:Employment ] 





WANTED-BOX FACTORY FOREMAN 
Four sets of saws. State experience, give references and 
wages. Address “Pp. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE LUMBER YARD 
In small town in Michigan. State age, experience and salary 
expected. Best of references required. 

Address “E. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
A lumber company operating in Wisconsin and Michigan 
wants a competent man to buy and inspect white pine and 
hardwood lumber. Steady employment. Write, stating age, 
salary wanted, references and full particulars. 
Address “M. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—MANAGER FOR LARGE RETAIL 
Yard in city of 15,000. Applicant must have had experience 
handling contractors and be able to get business against 
hard competition. Unless you are a first class salesman 
and collector and a good mixer don’t apply. 

Address “M. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WANTED—MANAGER PINE AND HEMLOCK 
Sales department by representative northern lumber manu- 
facturers. Must be thoroughly experienced and a business 
getter. State full particulars, experience, salary, habits, 
references etc. 

Address “Ix, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BAND SAW FILERS 
To write for leveling attachment. Positively levels dished 
band saws as fast as your roll travels. Inexpensive and a 
perfect success. J. F. FOSTER, Graysonia, Ark. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
General superintendent of sash, door and blind factory or 
veneered door factory by energetic man. Have had 16 years’ 
experience in charge of large factories. Am now employed. 

Address “T, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY YOUNG MARRIED 
Man, 5 years accountant and correspondent for large mill 
in South; experienced in sales and accounting; have initia- 
tive and executive ability. Salary, $125. Al reference 
and surety bond furnished. Address 

W. W. WILSON, Quincy, Fla. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Wants position at once. Best of references as to ability and 
character. Address “‘T. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard, by married man. Reference Al. 
ddress “T. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER 
Experienced lumber office work desires position. Satisfac- 
tory reference will be furnished. Address 

F. H. M., Meehan Jct., Miss. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, WELL EDUCATED 
Now assistant to manager of well known wholesale firm, 
desires similar position with reliable firm in Pacific coast 
region. Address “T. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Al SAW MILL MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
Twelve years’ experience from stump to consumer. Band 
sawyer and civil engineer. Best references. 
Address “T, 15," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














Wanted= Salesmen _| 


WANTED-BY CHICAGO LUMBER YARD 
Carrying large stock a salesman for city trade. Must have 
experience as salesman in Chicago on west and south side 
and come well recommended. Address, stating experience 
and references, “S. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED SALESMAN—FAMILIAR 
With woodworking machinery. Must have business expe- 
rience and able to handle big deals. 
dress “T. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Yor retail lumber and builders supply business ; must be able 
to make estimates for buildings and a good office salesman. 
Give age and references. 

Address we 











~ 


7,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS TRAVELING 
Salesman to sell West Va. poplar and southern hardwoods. 
Shipments made direct from mills to customers. Write, stat- 
ing age, experience and salary wanted. We have a desirable 
position for the right man. Address 

“T, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-LUMBER SALESMAN 
In New York city to handle Canadian birch on commission 
as a side line. List of customers and other information will 
be supplied. Apply 
THE LONDON LUMBER COMPANY, 
London, Ont., Canada. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY-SALESMAN 
For local lumber yard in city. Also lumber shipper who 
can invest from $38,000 to $5,000 as a working interest in 
the business. For full particulars address 
ROOMS 205-207 LOO BUILDING, 
corner Hastings and Abbott St., Vancouver, B. C 


COMMISSION SALESMAN WANTED 
To represent us in Ohio and Pennsylvania. Old established 
firm, both manufacturers and wholesalers yellow pine. 
Address “R. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 
By manufacturer of North Carolina pine lumber, covering 
territory from Ohio to Maine, to sell our celebrated “Elm 
City North Carolina Pine’’ on a commission basis. We will 
bill the stock direct to the trade and carry the accounts. 
Will pay commission immediately upon confirmation of or- 
ders. Must be thoroughly experienced, competent and of 
good character. Must have good, reliable references. 

Signed ELM CITY LUMBER CO., New Bern, N. C. 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber salesman for the road. Give references. 
ddress “R. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMEN 
To sell Washington red cedar shingles on commission in all 
territory. Address “SHINGLE SALESMAN,” 
1008 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
For central Illinois in sash and door line by Chicago house, 
with established trade preferred. State salary, age etc. 
Address “S. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBDRMAN. 














WANTED-—FIRST CLASS 
Poplar and oak salesman for Ohio, Indiana and Pennsyl- 
vania. State reference and salary expected in first letter. 
IRONTON LUMBER CO., Ironton, Ohio. 


[ Wanted-Cmployment | 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Lumber, sash, doors and interior finish. 
Address “T. 31,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER WaNTS 
Position; 14 years’ experience cutting hard and soft wood. 
Best recommendations. Address 

LOCK BOX 81, Onaway, Mich. 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN WANTS 
To represent some good yellow pine concern in Illinois terri- 
tory. Address “T. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















BAND AND CIRCULAR FILER WANTS 
Position ; 16 years’ experience. 
: Address “T, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—TO BUY YELLOW PINE, 

Well acquainted throughout the South, with purchasing 
office at present in Jackson, Miss., and desire to come to 
Chicago and buy by correspondence. Al references, -includ- 
ing present employer. Address 

LONG LEAF PINE, Box 47, Jackson, Miss. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
Preferred ; experience yellow pine and hardwoods; am also 
a thorough office man; would consider good position of any 
kind. Address P. O. BOX 562, St. Louis, Mo. 


A PRACTICAL FIXTURE MAN WANTS 
A position with a firm manufacturing store, bank and office 
fixtures, as draftsman, estimator or superintendent. Would 
consider a good proposition as salesman. 
Address “T. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT ENGINEER 
With 20 years’ experience with Corliss engines, turbines and 
electrical machinery wishes steady position; age 38; mar- 
ried; good references. Address 

“T, 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—BY YOUNG MAN WITH SIX YEARS 
Experience in box and lumber business, an executive or 
office position with reliable concern. Can invest $5,000 to 
$10,000 if necessary. 

Address ™ 














T. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED IN LUMBER 
Business desires position in sales office. First class stenogra- 
pher and general office man. 

Address “T. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SUCCESSFUL HARDWOOD LBR. SALESMAN 
Calling on large consuming trade in central states, who 
thoroughly understands the manufacture, care and sale of 
hardwood lumber, desires position as sales manager for a 
concern manufacturing southern hardwoods. Will handle 
sales from office and travel when necessary. Satisfactory 
results guaranteed to right party. 

Address “R. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT A POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Have had twenty years’ experience on band, rotary and 
gang in fast mills and all kinds of timber. Can give Al 
reference; thirty-nine years old, strictly sober and married. 
Can come at once. Address 
“S. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
In Pacific Northwest as manager retail yard or planing 
mill. Have had ample experience in these branches and am 
familiar with bookkeeping and office work. At present 
employed. Address 
“MANAGER,” 1008 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Desires permanent situation. Young man, 27 years old and 
married. Experienced in lumber, doors and millwork. At 
present employed but desires a position by the 1st of March 
or sooner. Best of references. 
Address “S. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-A POSITION AS TRAVELING 
Salesman or sales manager by competent hardwood and 
yellow pine man. Experienced and best of references. 

Address “S. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














A NO. ! BAND SAW FILER 
Desires position with a good firm. Can file all kinds of 
band saws and keep up the mills. Am filing at present, but 
have good reason to make a change. Can come on two weeks’ 
notice. Address “S$. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YARD FOREMAN AND INSPECTOR 
Wants position with some good firm. First class experience 
in kiln drying, piling, grading and handling all kinds of 
lumber. Good habits, strictly temperate and a hustler, and 
can handle men to good advantage. Best of reference. 
Address “S. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Twenty years’ experience in hard and soft timber. Address 
THOS. McCANN, 425% 12th St., Rock Island, IIl. 


WANTED—A POSITION 
As mill superintendent; practical in all branches; or rep- 
resentative for same. 
ddress “S. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
In Mississippi or Alabama for large wholesale lumber con- 
cern by man of ten years’ experience. Have large list of 
good yellow pine mills in Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama. 
Am married and strictly sober. A No. 1 references. Corre- 
spondence invited. 
Address “MANAGER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or superintendent yellow pine concern. Young married man. 
Been in business all my life and made money for my com- 
pany. Al reference. Now employed, managing good plant. 
Address “S. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
In saw mill or box factory. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Familiar with southern timber. References furnished. 
Address “J. L. K.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER ACCOUNTANT AND 
Ofhceman desires location in northwest; present company 
four years. Al references. BOX 275, Chipley, Fla. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS STORE MANAGER 
15 years’ experience; age 38; reference from present em- 
ployers ; southern location preferred. 
Address “T. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-POSITION 


As southern representative or buyer for a good northern 


fr concern; have established trade. 
or 


dress '. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED AT ONCE-—POSITION 
As shipping clerk, yard foreman or timekeeper with mill 
cutting 2 million or more per month; have had nine years’ 
experience handling Y. P.; have shipped 3 years and handled 
a 50 M mill from stump to car for past 4 years; am teeto- 
taler and can give references as to ability and character; 
can handle southern labor, keep a crew and at the same time 
get results. Am 28, single, and will go anywhere; prefer 
a Y. P. mill, but would go to the coast. Prefer position as 
shipping clerk. Address “IT. 39,’ care AMERICAN /LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of manufacture or shipping for yellow pine concern. Know 
the business thoroughly. Kmployed with good plant, but 
desire change. Address “8S. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of good commissary for a good mill company in the South. 
Know the business and can produce results. Employed, but 
desire change between this and April 1. 

dress “S$. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
Double or single cut. North or South. Eighteen years’ 
experience. Best references. 
Address “S. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
By experienced man as manager or yard man. Good refer- 
ence. Address P. O. BOX 4, Clark, Mo. 


WANTED-—SITUATION IN ANY CAPACITY 
By man with experience, skilled in all the details about a 
first class saw mill and lumber business, such as filing, 
millwrighting, management of men and work etc. Would 
as soon take a job filing for a band mill; second to none at 
this work; or to build a mill and operate a plant as man- 
ager. Recently finished building a large band, circular and 
resaw mill. Address 
“CAPACITY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















CAPABLE WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
28 years of age, energetic, thoroughly acquainted in eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, open for position. Also expe- 
rienced in selling other woods along with white pine. Best 
of references. Address 
“T. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
By young man 28 years old; married, strictly sober, 6 years’ 
experience. Could not consider less than $100 per month. 
Address “T. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-BY FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER 
And an all around office man, position. At present em- 
ployed, would consider a change. Object salary. Good ref- 
erences. Address “T. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


CAPABLE AND WIDE AWAKE YOUNG MAN 
Wants position with reputable lumber firm. Very anxious 
to get on the selling end for good company. Six years’ 
experience with lumber business in various departments, in- 
cluding five months’ practical experience grading etc., bal- 
ance of time office work, bookkeeper, cashier etc. Change 
desired February 1. Good references. 

Address “T. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














BAND FILER OR MILL FOREMAN 
Wants job; used to big rigs. Can wire best references 
and come at once; strictly moral; hard or soft wood. 
Address “S. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER INSPECTOR WANTS POSITION 


No. 1 references; 10 years’ experience in both hard and 
soft wood. Address 








L. BRIDWELL, 119 S. Shelby St., Louisville, Ky. 





MANAGER PLANT OR SALES OFFICE. 
Open for engagement South or West; 17 years’ experience; 
domestic and export yellow pine; built and had entire man- 
agement three large plants; thoroughly capable; age 35. 
ddress “S. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS TIMEKEEPER OR 
Commissary man with some western lumber manufacturer 
by young man, age 21 ; six years’ practical experience. 

Address “R. 18," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION. 
Experienced in wholesale lumber office. Wishes position 
as salesman or in selling department. Can come at once. 
Best of references. 
ddress “R. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMssRMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As Sopoeiins salesman for Illinois territory, on salary, with 
reliable mill or wholesale house. Hustler, reilable, estab- 
lished trade; fifteen pe in territory; references. 
Address “R. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAKX, 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
On right hand mill. First class and reliable man in every 
respect. South preferred. Write or wire. 
dress “PRACTICAL SAWYER,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position in South as office manager, bookkeeper or 
assistant manager; ten years’ experience in large mill office ; 
age 28; married; am capable and would expect good salary ; 
best of references. 

Address “P, 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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[Wanted:fiumber =«Shingles] 


Wanted:Business )pportunilies | 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Ten years’ experience as band filer nd superintendent of 
mill 30,000 capacity; cutting oak, ash, cypress, gum, pine 
and hickory. A hustler, steady and sober. 
Address “R. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LADY STENOGRAPHER AND 
Bookkeeper wants position with reliable firm. Twelve con- 
tinuous years’ experience in lumber office. References. 

Address “R. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AM DESIROUS OF FORMING A CONNECTION 
With some eastern concern in the capacity of buyer of 
Northwest coast lumber and shingles. At present am em- 
ployed in Seattle and for the past five years have been 
cashier and bookkeeper with first class lumber firm here. 
Ten years’ previous experience in yellow pine. Situated 
as 1 am and likewise so well acquainted with various mills 
making specialty of certain material, am in position to 








secure stock wanted. Am strictly temperate and can fur- 
nish bent of references, both eastern and western. 
Address “DP. 21,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 


For a factory doing high class cabinet work and interior 
trim. Have had wide experience, read plans very accurately. 
Contract will expire soon. None but a very responsible posi- 
tion considered. Address P. O. BOX 917, Spokane, Wash. 





A. D. & S. BAND FILER WANTS JOB. 
West or south ; fifteen years’ experience. 
Address “N. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
ny January J. References, Aycock Lumber Co., Aycock, 
‘la., and W. E. Aycock, of Moultrie, Ga. 

Address “L. 24," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-INFORMATION. 

Every American wood will be found properly classified in 
the “History of the Lumber Industry of America.” Send 
for circulars. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 





Le > 








ATTENTION WHOLESALER AND LINE YARD 
Owners. An experienced Vucilic coast purchasing agent 
open for position December or January 1. At present em- 
ployed. Verfectly familiar large and small mills, Oregon, 
Washington, northern California. Up on all mills having 
differential freight rates. Can save you money. Furnish 
any kind of references. Address 

“PURCHASING,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION IN CHICAGO 
As sales manager or assistant for yellow pine or cypress 





oneern. Ten years’ experience. At present employed. 
Good reason for change. 
Address ‘E. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


A great many people have second hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous 
other things which they will sell cheap. A small advertise- 
ment would bring you in touch with the sellers and save 
you considerable money, should you be in the market. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED-—500,000 OAK STRIPS 
Sawed from young, tough oak trees, for bending purposes. 
These strips must be strictly clear. They must measure %% 
inch thick, 1% inches wide, 6 feet 2 inches long, They can 
be shipped green as they come from the saw. 

LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





CAR OAK 


We are always in the market for car 
dimension oak. 
Write us for specifications. 
HALL & SISSON LUMBER CO., 
218 LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED 
Responsible commission firm desires mills producing first 
class yellow pine to submit list of surplus stocks and prices 
for immediate sale in Illinois territory. 
Address “M. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED FOR CASH—OAK & HICKORY 
— 10-4, 12-4, 16-4 tirst and second clears. 
JULIAN LACK & CO., Torreon, Coah., Mexico. 


WANTED-GUM LUMBER. 
We buy anywhere from one to 100 cars, or nent: for 
the pollnn4 eut of mills. Log run lumber preferre 
KANSA CITY PACKING BOX Cco., 
Kansas City, Kan. 


RELIABLE FIRM DESIRES CONNECTION 
With one good yellow pine mill to handle entire output. 
Each invoice discounted if desired. 

Address “H. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-WALNUT LOGS. 
500 cars good black walnut logs, 10” and up in diameter. 
Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEO. W. HARTZELL, U. B. bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


WE ARE IN THE MAHKET FOR OAK, CYPRESS 
And gum. In answering, state amount you have and how 
long it has been on sticks. 
BROWN-McREYNOLDS LUMBER ‘CO., 
1014 Association Building, Chicago. 


Wanled:Second ftand Machinery | 


WANTED-SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
1—12” inside moulder. 
1— 4” moulder. 
1—Mortiser. 
1—Tenoning machine. 
1—Shaper. 
1—Buzz planer. 
State make and condition machines are in. 
SPENCER LUMBER CoO., 691 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED-—A [00 H. P. RIGHT HAND CORLISS 


Engine in first class condition. : 
Address PAUL O. MORATZ, Bloomington, IIl. 





























| Waned:-Tinber=finber Lands 


WANTED-— —— GRADE TIMBER TRACT 
In E. Tenn., E. Ky., N. C., W. Va., or Ga. 
Address an: “yo, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANT-—YELLOW PINE SAW MILL LOCATION 
A good medium tract. Prefer to deal direct with the 
owner. Address ‘S. 40," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WE WANT 2 OR 3 MEDIUM YELLOW PINE 
Locations or one large location—or will take a bond issue 
on a large going yellow pine property. 

Address “LOANS,” 1608 Unity Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED-—PACIFIC COAST TIMBER. 
Am in the market for a good tract of Pacific coast tim- 
ber. Wish to hear from owners direct. 
Address “B. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
“History of the Lumber Industry of America,’ which shows 
what others have done. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 


Wantedfumbor Shingles] 


WANTED-SMALL DIMENSION OAK 
1.to 6” wide and 1 to 6’ long; one good face only; can 
be cut from culls. Send for list of sizes. 
R. A. HOOTON LUMBER CO., 
Terre Haute or Indianapolis, Ind. 











MILL OUT-PUT WANTED. 


WANTED-—15 M CAPACITY PORTABLE SAW MILL 
New or second hand, to locate in Washington. 
EAST JORDAN LUMBER CO., East Jordan, Mich. 


WANTED-ENGINE AND BOILER. 
75 to 100 H. P. stationary engine and 150 H. P. boiler, sec- 
ond hand and in good running order. Give full description 
and price. PARIS MFG. CO., Paris, Ky. 


WANTED—WOOD WORKING MACHINERY. 
We solicit from parties having woodworking machinery 
for sale to send us a list with prices. We want planer and 
matcher, double surfacer, band resaw, moulder, tenoner, rip 
saw, pony planer, triple drum sander, dovetailer. 
Address “T. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—TO BUY GOOD LUMBER YARD 
For cash. Prefer Kansas. Address 
“T. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PARTY HAVING FOR SALE A GOOD LUMBER 
Business in northern Illineis that will bear close investiga- 
tion can find a quick | buyer by addressing 

“‘T. 29," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WILL BUY A GOOD RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Quick, if located in northern Illinois or neighboring states 
and if owner will =a 

. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WE WANT A GOOD LUMBER BUSINESS 
In northern or ventral Illinois or in adjoining states quick. 
Address “T, 28," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO INVEST WITH SERVICES 
By high class, successful man, five to ten thousand doilars 
in established wholesale lumber business in St. Louis, Shreve- 
port or Houston; would consider saw mill connection in 
Arkansas, Texas or Louisiana. Principals only and must 
stand investigation. 

Address “R. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-RETAIL YARD 
In Missouri. Prefer northern section. Give full informa- 
tion. Address “S. 2,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LOCATION 
A factory, having outgrown present quarters and being 

somewhat handicapped for raw material supply, is looking 
for the very best location for its business. Indispensable 
requisites are: Ample timber supply—mostly hardwoods for 
a long time; first class shipping facilities; available labor 
at reasonable wages; healthful conditions. This factory is 
now employing about one hundred and twenty-five hands and 
plans to increase several fold after moving. No attention 
will be paid to replies that do not give comprehensive gen- 
eral information as to requisites specified. 

Address “R. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-TO BUY LUMBER YARD 
In irrigated district in southern or western Colorado. Write, 
giving full particulars as to location, stock, price and terms. 
ddress “P. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO BUY A GOOD LUMBER YARD 
In Illinois for cash. G ive location and particulars. 
Address “P, 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED MILLMAN 
Owning mill or wanting to build to cut by the thousand 
near Tacoma, Wash. All or part of 500,000,000 feet timber 
owned by us. Logs delivered at mill side. Fine location. 

Address “N. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











CASH FOR YOUR YARD OR BUSINESS 
No matter where located. If you want to buy, sell or ex- 
change any kind of real estate or business an where, at 
any price, address FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
1507 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED-—A BOOKKEEPER 
One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop” on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Published by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


forSale:Retail fumber Yards] 


: LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 
In small town in southern Wisconsin. Good paying busi- 
ness. Good reasons for selling. 
Address “T. 18," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 














FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARD 
Located in western Iowa; rich farming community; best 
of references; on R. R. track; good chance for some one. 

Address A. C. BEHREND, Astor, Iowa. 





WanledLoggingkyCipipment | 


WANTED-—7 MILES 30 POUND RAIL 
1 20 ton 36” gauge Climax locomotive, 12 logging cars. 
Address 'T. T. IAMS CO., Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


WANTED-—IN NORTHERN LOUISIANA 
A 2-drum, 380-horsenower ground log skidder, in good 
condition. Give full description, lowest price; name location 
Address BOX 1095, Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED-—-LUMBERMEN 
To send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding the various books we handle pertaining to the 
lumber business. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


[ Wanted:Business Oppocluniies 

















FOR SALE 
Three retail lumber yards at St. Paul, Minn., and at West 
Bend and Rodman, lowa. (Good live yards: owner moving to 
Seattle. Address 628 LUMBER exe II., Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE-RETAIL LUMBER YARD WITH 


Flour mill. Water power: also equipped with steam engine. 
Fine location; excellent shipping facilities. Run continu- 
ously by owner for thirty-five years until his death recently. 
Want to settle estate is reason for selling. 

JOSEPH G. LEAR & CO., Lambertville, N. J. 





RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARD FOR SALE 


In Minnesota.. Prairie country. Small amount real estate. 
oS ° 


Address . 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE—-RETAIL LUMBER AND COAL YARD 
In the corn & ‘It of Indiana. An opportunity seldom offered 
for sale. sudress “S. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR SALE—-RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARD 
Located in southwestern Ohio town of 1,000 population. 
Nearest competition ten miles. Good sheds, located on rail- 
roe“ .racks. An elegant opportunity to obtain an old estab- 
lished business. 
Address “F. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

That controls a large amount of capital would like to pur- 
chase a part or an entire lumber operation. No attention 
paid to replies unless accompanied with a full detailed re- 
port of what you have to offer, with prices and terms. The 
operation must be in the United States and from »swners 
only. No gum or cypress proposition will be considered. 
All correspondence confidential and returned if requested. 

Address “S. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





iy a large manufacturer and wholesaler, the output of a 
mill cutting about 50,000 feet daily with planer. Can con- 
tract or make advance if conditions justify. 

Address “T. 21," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED 


10 cars 4-4 log run basswood. Prefer band sawed stock, 
10 to 12 ft. long. DUHLMEIER BROS., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED-HARDWOODS. 

Oak, poplar, gum, cottonwood, tupelo gum, cypress, hick- 
ory, beech and elm lumber, dry stock, one or more cars 
each; all thicknesses and grades, log run or on grade. Will 
also contract for mill ents. State what you have and will 
have, with — f. o. b. cars shipping point. 

AMERICAN LUMBER CO., Memphis, Tenn. 








WANTED-RETAIL YARD 
In southern Wisconsin or northern or central Illinois. Give 
full information. Address 
“T,. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
We want to loan money to'a manufacturer of yellow pine 
and handle the entire — on a percentage basis. Ad- 
dress promptly with IL 6 me of your plant and 
timber holdings. V. MACKEMER & CO., 
Wholesalers _ Y. P. Lumber, Peoria, Ill. 








Fon SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARDS. 

Line of twenty-eight retail lumber yards situated in good 
growing towns 7 lowa. Will sell singly or in number to 
s+ purchaser. ood reason for selling. 

CITIZENS" LUMBER CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—A GOOD LUMBER BUSINESS 
In a 2-yard town of 8,000 in eastern Ohio, forty-eight miles 
from Pittsburg, Pa. No mill or real estate. Good reason for 
selling. Address “R. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER AND COAL 
Business in city of 12,000 to 15,000. Two-other lumber 
yards in the city. Large plant, in first class condition. 
Plenty business for all. Good reasons for selling. 

Address “M. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD FOR SALE 


Leading yard in splendid southern’ city. Exceptional 
babe by —— 7 ag 
ess A 





care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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 forSale:Tinber~inber Lands 








forSale Southern|imber {ands} 


for Sale:-Hardwood Timber 











Two million feet of spruce, and one million feet of pine; can 
be cut to order. Address 
Peery 


FOR SALE—ON GEORGIAN BAY 


25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





timber in Ontario, consisting of hemlock, cedar, spruce, bass- 
wood, black ash, balsam, elm, tamarac, birch, maple, beech ; 
also considerable pine. This timber can be bought in block 
of from 5,000 to 50,000 acres. There are several good mill 
sites on the property, good water privileges and good rail- 
way accommodation. This would be a chance for parties al 
ready cut out and looking for a new location. For further 
particulars apply to the owners. 

THE CANADIAN LAND & IMMIGRATION COMPANY 


FOR SALE 


Over three hundred thousand acres of the finest mixed 


of Haliburton, Limited, 79 Adelaide St., East, Toronto. 





jack pine, North Saskatchewan and Macleod rivers, Alberta, 
Canada. Write OWNER, Box 199, Strathcona, Alberta. 


TIMBER LIMIT FOR SALE. 


Large tract thickly timbered, virgin forest, spruce and 





TIMBER‘AND TIMBER LANDS. 
Cruised, estimated, a platted, bought and’sold. Own- 
ers, list your holdings wit 
JAMES W. THOMPSON, Winslow, Ark. 





SALE OF VALUABLE TIMBER LIMITS 
In the Lake Temiscamingue District. 

The undersigned offer for sale by tender Berths No. 1 in 
the Second Range and No. 1 in the Third Range, Block A, 
Province of Quebec. 

These berths lie immediately east of the interprovincial 
boundary line for a distance of twenty miles, measuring 
north from the tenth mile post north of Lake Temisca- 
mingue. 

They have an area, as described by the current licenses, 
of ninety and one-half square miles, and the timber growth 
is mostly spruce of a superior quality. 

Tenders will «be received up to 12 o’clock noon of the 
first day of March next. The highest nor any tender not 
necessarily accepted. 

Any further information as to terms and conditions of 
sale, or other particulars, can be had by inquiry from the 
owners. TUE BRONSON COMPANY. 

Ottawa, 1st December, 1909. 


LAND SCRIP WANTED 

Will pay spot cash for any portion of 5,000 acres of 
Santa Fe Forest Reserve scrip, or any other valid land 
scrip. Write, stating what issue of scrip you offer, denomi- 
nation of each certificate and name the Fae cash price 
you will accept for your holdings. Addre 

THE W. E. MOSES LAND SCRIP & REALTY co., 
300 Jacobson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE-3600 ACRES 
Deeded timber land; 45,000,000 feet, $2 board measure, 
standing estimate, or $25 per acre. Six miles from railrvad ; 
10c rate to Denver. Good saw mill and buildings. 
ROOM 416, E. & C. BUILDING, Denver, Colo. 


THE WANT GETTER 
Quick ey at small cost. Do you want something? Of 
course you do. Advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“DO IT NOW.’ 


forSalePacifieCoastfimber fands 


FOR SALE-100,000,000 FEET PINE 
Sest in Okanogan county or eastern Washington; near 
new railroad; rich locality; $2 per M, with land. 
G. R. GALBRAITH, 
Brewster, Okanogan County, Washington. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER-LARGE TRACT 
Of good license timber on Vancouver law gs Only _prin- 
cipals. Address . G. NORGAR, 
King Edwards Hota. Victoria, B. C. 


























DONT PAY FANCY PRICES 


For Pacific Coast Timber. 
Let responsible people who are on the ground find the 
tract that best suits your requirements, without any cost to 
you for looking it up. This is our business and you pay us 
when we get you just what you want. Write us. 
F. C. Riley. H. C. Whittier. 
COAST TIMBER & CRUISING CO., 1101 & 1102 White 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





PACIFIC COAST LAND AND TIMBER 

Use our land and timber department for land, ‘timber and 
mills. ROBERT 8S. WILSON, 

1036 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 
Investments of all sizes. Correspondence solicited. 
W. L. KEATE, Crowe Wilson Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COAST TIMBER. 
Large tracts, well located, Vancouver Island and main- 
land; 30 cents and upward. Highest Michigan and Coast 

references. bk. J. WITHERSPOON, 
800 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 


Several fine tracts on Vancouver Island and mainland. 
Bona fide buyers solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. T. FRAMPTON, Mahon Bldg., Victoria, B. C. 


OREGON TIMBER LANDS. 

I have for sale some large and small tracts of high class 
timber properties. Estimates guuranteed. 

D. W. MERRILL, Albany, Ore. 


PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 
For timber lands ~s mill properties in Washington, Oregon 


and California, ax, 
W.  EWART, Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 


Tracts and quarter sections in California, Oregon and 
Washington. J. ¥. SOULB, 
112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
FOR SALE—WASHINGTON TIMBER. 


Consult Samuel Collyer, 322 Bailey building, Seattle, 
about investments in W ashington timber, saw mills, shingle 























For sale. Other business interests demanding my attention 
I must sell this proposition. Conservative estimate shows 
15,000,000 ft. stumpage. Hemlock, poplar, oak and chestnut 
principal woods. Together with 25,000 ft. capacity circular 
mill, lath mill, complete logging equipment and every neces- 
sity. Mill now running. Offer only timber. 
R. R. through center of property. More timber adjoining 
which can be bought cheap. Will not deal with or through 
brokers. A thorough description and price can be had by 
addressing owner. Address 
op 


3,500 ACRES—SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 


Titles O. K. 


1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





acre, 


easy grade. Address “l. 43,” 


THE BEST REMAINING PROPERTY 


In North Carolina. 20,000 acres in Macon county, $12.50 per 


40,000,000 feet of oak. 

32,000,000 feet of hemlock. 

82,000,000 feet of chestnut. 

16,000,000 feet of popiar. 

40,000,000 feet of other woods. 

160,000,000 feet—will over-run. 

Good logging conditions. 10 miles from main line over 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





40,000 ACRES, KENTUCKY TIMBER AND COAL 


left in the South. ol CODEY, 


For sale, price $6.50 per acre; for particulars address 
H. McELROY, 211 8S. DeKalb St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


22,000 ACRES PINE AND OAK TIMBER 
In Arkansas; 5,000 feet to acre; two-thirds yellow pine, 
one-third forked leaf white oak. Cheapest and best tract 





717% Chestnut St., st, Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE-TRACT OF HARDWOOD 

On B. & O. railroad in state of Penna. Will cut 2% million 
feet; also good mill and ready to operate. Reason for se!l- 
ing owner buying larger operation. Will sell at right price 
if sold soon. Address “T. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





ANY PARTIES THAT WOULD BE 
Interested in a fine hardwood proposition from 40 to 150 M 
acres, consisting of poplar, oak, chestnut, ash, cherry, hick- 


ory etc. A railroad 24 miles would go through three county 
seats; charter and right of way already gotten. Average 


price, $8 per acre; nearly four counties Would be opened 
up, and at least $100,000 would be contributed by them to 
build road. None but parties able to handle this proposition 
need write. Address “T. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 





FOR SALE-SIXTY ACRES. TIMBER 
Composed of walnut, oak, elm, maple, linden, sycamore and 
ash. Wish to clear land. Correspondence and inspection 
solicited. Address H. W. SWARTS, 

R. F. D. No. 7, Princeton, Il. 


TIMBER LAND FOR SALE 
Best small tract of hardwoods (60 percent poplar) in 
western North Carolina; excellent investment or sawmill 
proposition; price $6,000; will double in value in three 
years. C. A. DIVINE, Franklin, N. C. 


FOR SALE—MICHIGAN HARDWOOD TIMBER 
160 acres choice timber, principally white oak, elm, bass- 
wood, beech and maple. Situated five miles from Portland 
on the Pere Marquette railroad and four miles from Pewamo 
on the Grand Trunk. For particulars address 

FRED H. KNOX, Administrator, Portland, Mich. 











FOR SALE—A BODY OF 75,000 ACRES 
Exceptionally good southern pine, which we own in fee 
and offer to a prompt buyer at a low price. Will deal only 
with responsible principals. 

dress “OWNERS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ONE MILLION ACRES OF MAHOGANY LAND 
For sale at $1 gold per acre on remarkably easy terms. It 
is located in the State of Campeche, Mexico, 50 miles inland 
from the Gulf of Mexico, 300 miles from Galveston, 350 
miles from New Orleans and 1,850 miles from New York. 
Two tramways are built to the property, making it very easy 
and inexpensive to get the timber out. All of it is virgin 
forest. ‘Ihe Chicle, ‘the sap of the Zapote tree, from which 
the chewing gum is made, ‘will bring an income of $250,000 
per creed off of this product alone under proper manage- 
men 
A rough cruise, recently taken by a well-known cruiser, 
estimates the property to be worth net $20,000,000. 
The titles are guaranteed to be absolutely clear, coming 
direct from the Supreme Government, signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. All information in detail concerning 
this magnificent property can be had from 

. MURRAY & CO., 
310 and 317 Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE-—10,000 ACRES 
Virgin yellow pine in Mississippi at a 4 ag and ReaD terms. 








1411 Farmers’ Bank Bidg., eng Pa. 
STANDING TIMBER FOR SALE IN GEORGIA 


69 million feet pine—mostly shortleaf or N. C. pine. 
1 cypress. 

39 ” “oak. 

30 “gum. 





14 rs “ ash. 
2 ns “poplar, hickory, cedar etc. 


164 million feet. 

Located on 21,492 acres, about one-third in fee, balance 
19 to 29 years’ lease. All in condensed tract, favorably 
situated on two railroads and a navigable river. 

We are not manufacturers or brokers, but owners. 
THE SIZER TIMBER COMPANY, 
15 William St., 
New York, 
Care Robert R. Sizer & Co. 


3,000 ACRES IN KENTUCKY 
Carrying asphalt rock, the finest material known for surfac- 
ing macadam streets and roads; two seams of excellent coal, 
iron ore and splendid timber; immediately on navigable 
stream, tributary to the Mississippi river; 30,000,000 feet 
of the prettiest red gum, oak, pine, cypress, poplar, ash etc. 
in Virginia. Prices and further particulars upon application. 
NICOL & RANSDELL, Box A. L., Manassas, Va. 








STANDING TIMBER 


Several hundred million feet of standing timber in eastern 
Virginia and North Carolina for sale in lots of various sizes. 
Also 98,000 acres in fee in Florida. 

R. B. CHAFFIN & co., INC., Richmond, Va. 





FOR SALE-6*% MILLION FEET - 

Large growth unbled heart pine; none taller in South Caro- 
lina ; splendid logging proposition ; 4% miles to deep water ; 
price is $2 per M feet. If not practically as represented i 
will pay your railroad fare. For full particulars address 
“OWNER,” Box 102, Bennettsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER AND COAL LANDS. 

I buy and sell timber and coal lands in W. Va., Va., N. C., 
Ky. and Tenn. Large tracts a specialty, Bank references 
exchanged. ag with owners or actual prospec- 
tive purchasers sol 

HOWARD SUTHERLAND, Elkins, Ww. 


TIMBER LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
There is no better medium = ublished than the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands Cegeteer. Your ad in this department would be a 
business brin Don’t wait but advertise now. 
AMERICA oLUMBERMAN, Manhattan Blidg., Chicago. 


FOR SALE-SEVERAL LARGE TRACTS 
Longleaf yellow pine land and timber; also farm lands in 
small tracts; Alabama and Florida. Prices and terms 


reasonable. 
‘*FLORALA LAND COMPANY, Florala, Ala. 


WE CAN DO IT. 

Read this department and get variety. We do this for 
others and can do it as Poa for you. Buyer and seller 
brought together quickl rough the medium of this depart- 
ment at small cost. end in your ad and let us estimate 

















FOR SALE-30,000 ACRE TRACT OR MORE 
Principally oak and yellow poplar; eastern Tennessee; eco- 
nomical logging ; railway and water transportation. Inves- 
tigate. Address “R. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


100,000,000 FT. HARDWOOD TIMBER 
10,300 acres land, river and railroad transportation, $15 
per acre. Also large saw mill, railroad and land, $250,000. 

ROBERT SESSIONS, Winthrop, Ark. 














LET ME QUOTE YOU ON PINE AND OAK PILING 
Also oak and pine mining props. . 
GREY SIGLER, Houston, Texas. 


FOR SALE. 
We are now cutting gum and would be pleased to have 
your inquiries. Following oak on hand, dry: 
100,000 ft. 2” bridge plank. 
100,000 ft. 14"x4” to 12” wide, usual lengths; No. 1 and 
No. 2 common. 
2 cars 14x24 36”, 42” and 4’ cut for plow handles and 
chair posts. 
car 14x24 20” factory or implement stock. 
1 car 1%x1%”, 18” and 1%” long, cut for chair stock. 
400,000’ gum “lo gs at mill; we cut and kiln-dry this stock 
to perfection. 
Write now. KINGSLAND LUMBER COoO., 
Manufacturers of yellow pine and hardwood lumber, 
Kingsland, Ark. 








FOR SALE 
10,000 No. 2 cedar R. Ri. ties, 5x6xs8’. 
. R. W. HYDE, Posen, Mich. 


WANTED TO CONTRACT THE OUTPUT 
Of our 10 M feet capacity mil! for one year with advance of 
$2,500. We make yellow pine, cypress and hardwood lum 
ber. Have timber to cut 3 years all paid for. Good security 
and liberal contract if taken at once. 
J. J. HARMAN & SON, Dixie, Ga. 








FOR SALE—BLACK ASH. 
125 M 4-4 No. 2 common and better. 
100 M 4-4 No. 3 common. 
H. G. OBENAUER, Alpena, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


1 car A rift, 13-16x2% 
2 cars B rift flooring, 13-16x2\%. 
1 car C rift flooring, 13-16x2%,. 
Flat back, kiln dried longleaf yellow pine. 

ALABAMA LUMBER & EXPORT CO., Opelika, Aia. 








FOR SALE—RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Wire or write for quotations when you one in the market. 
We always have cars in transit. Addre 
“SHINGLES,” 1008 White Bldg. ” Seattle, Wash. 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING AND LATTICE 
Poplar boards. 
Firsts and seconds, select and clear sap grades. 
4-4, 6-4, 8-4 thick. 
Poplar box boards. 
GAMBLE BROS., 
Highland Park, Ky. 





FOR SALE—BIRCH, BEECH AND MAPLE 
With water power and good shipping facilities, saw mill 
woodworking establishment and tannery sites. Apply 
INDUSTRIAL AGENT, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 


SALE OF HARDWOOD LUMBER-SALE. 

Menominee Indian Mills, Neopit, Wis., January 1, 1910.— 
hay osals in writing will be received by the undersigned up 

oe m. January 29, 1910, for hardwood lumber to be 
mapetoetared this winter and spring by this mill in quan- 
tities as follows: Basswocd, 1,900,000 feet; maple, 500,000 
feet; soft elm, 500,000 feet; rock elm, 700, 000 feet ; vireb, 
200,000 feet; ash, 50,000 feet ; oak, 150,000 feet. This stock 
is to be cut from live standing timber and will probably not 
be in shipping condition until June or July. Payment will 
he required for stock purchased when stock is-ready for 











mills and logging chances. 


its cost. 





shipment. The eg 7 to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
EVEREST, Special Disbursing Agent. 
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| ForSale: 


20 cars of walnut squares of all oes 


5 cars of white oak plank and tim 
LANGTON LUMBER COMPANY, Pekin, Il. 


WHITE PINE SHINGLES—WHITE CEDAR 
Suingles, northern pine lath and lumber for sale at attrac- 
tive prices. Prompt shipment and good grades guaranteed. 

DOUGLASS LUMBER CO., Bemidji, Minn. 


WANTED-ORDERS 
For dimension walnut and oak cut to patterns. We also 
want 500 cars each of walnut, white oak and hickory logs— 
quick. LANGTON LUMBER COMPANY, Pekin, ill. 


WANT TO 
Place orders for maple dimension lumber 
EZRA RHODES, ‘South Bend, Ind. 


SALE OF LUMBER, LATH & SHINGLES 
Menominee Indian Mills, Neopit, Wis., Nov. 1, 1909.— 
Proposals in writing will be received by the undersigned up 
to 6 p. m., November 20, and each Saturday thereafter until 
further notice, for the lumber etc. manufactured by this 
mill. The inventory of Nov. 1, 1909, showed RTE 
unsold to be as follows: Pine, 950,885 ; hemlock, 5,674 
No. 3 birch and maple, mixed, 316, 202; No. 3 har aaa 
mixed, 92,718; rock and soft elm, 1, 663, §o6; birch, 66,789 ; 
basswood, 679,983; oak, 6,800; lath, 990 M. As sales are 
made weekly, above amounts can not be guaranteed. If 
interested in any of the items shown above write A. M. Riley, 
manager, Neopit, Wis., for information as to amounts unsold, 
terms of sale ete. The stock may be seen in the yard of 
the Menominee Mill at Neopit. Payment will be required me 
stock purchased when stock is ready for shipment. Tike 
right to reject ~ and all bids is reserved. 
Pr. EVEREST, Special Disbursing Agent. 


RED CEDAR POST AND BOARDS. 
Also 4-4 and 6-4 B and Better Kiln Dry Y. P. 
GERNERT BROS. LUMBER CO., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE CANADIAN SPRUCE, 

We have for sale a dry, well assorted stock of Canadian 
soft white spruce in 1” and 2” thicknesses, 6” and wider, 
stock widths. Can mill as desired. Write oe — 
prices. BROWN BROS. LUMBE 

Old Colony Bldg. "hiienbe. 
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ENGINES, BOILERS, GENERATORS, ETC. 
1 Hamilton Corliss; 32x54, heavy duty. 

1 Buckeye, 261%4x36, latest’ type. 

2 Buckeyes, 22x32, latest type. 

2 Lane & Bodley, b4x48 girder frame. 

1 Allis, 40x72, heavy duty. 
10 Duplex pumps, various sizes. 

2 Sterling tube boilers, complete. 
= Horizontal tube boilers, complete. 

2 Corliss engines, direct connected generator 
DORNER RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE-1 100 K. W. “FORT WAYNE” 
Generator, 250-volt, direct connected to 4-valve enclosed 
automatic engine. Cheap if taken = 

One 150 H. P. high pressure boiler. 
MERTES MACHINERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








REBUILT ENGINES AND BOILERS 

The cleanest and most thoroughly rebuilt. All our own 
and in stock. Not scattered everywhere and merely listed. 

Engines, Corliss—20x48” Wheelock, 20x42 Allis, 18x42 
Hamilton, 16x42 Lane & ieee 14x30 Lane & Bodley, 
14x24 Wright, 12x30 Allis ete. 

Engines, Automatic—16x32 Buckeye, 15x14 Erie, 141%4x16 
Buckeye, 1444x14 Ball & Wood, 13%4x15 Taylor, 13x16 Erie, 
12x14 Green, 12x12 N. Y. Safety, 10x10 Fisher, 9%4x12 
Leffel, 8x10 Alfree etc. 

Engines, ag Png Erie, 16x20 Chandler & Tay- 
lor, 16x18 Erie, 14x24 Atlas, 13x16 Chandler & Taylor, 14x 
14 Lewis Vertical, 10x16 Owens, Lane ae Dyer, 10x12 Indus- 
trial, 9x12 Ajax, 8x12 Climax, 7x12 H. S. & G., 6x8 Clark 


etc. 

Boilers, Stationary—72x18 High Pressure, 72x18 Stand- 
ard, 72x16, 66x16, 60x20, 60x16, 54x16, 54x14, 54x12, 
48x16, 48x14, 44x14, 40x12, 40x9, 36x16, 36x10 etc. 

Boilers, Fire Box—80, 60, 50, 40, 35, 30, 25, 20, 16, 12, 
10 and 8 H. 

Boilers, Neriieal—so, 40, 35, 30, 25, 20, 16, 12, 10, 8, 
and 3 H. P. ete. 

Heaters—aAll! sizes, open and closed. 

Pumps—All sizes, single and duplex. 

Saw mills, lath mills, edgers, cut-off saws, tanks etc. 
Write for list. 

Also full assortment of new machinery. 

Sole manufacturers of the esteboated. “Leader” injectors 
and jet pumps. Send for circulars 

THE RANDLE MACHINERY CO., 
1820 Powers St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





forSale-Engines=~Boilers | 


SECOND HAND ENGINES. 








One’ 2: L. H. top slide valve. 
One 24 L. H. top slide valve. 
One 2 R. H. top slide valve. 
One L. H. automatic. 

One L. H. slide valve. 
One * L. H. automatic. 

One eenter crank. 





One 13”x24” L. H. automatic. 
One 12”x20” R. H. top slide valve. 
One 12”x16” R. H. side slide valve. 
One 12”x16” L. H. side slide valve. 
One 8”x12”" L. Il. side slide valve. 
One 8”x 8” self contained slide valve. 
One 7”x10” center crank rock valve. 
One 7”x 9” automatic. 
One 11”x15” L. H. automatic. 
One 10”x14” R. H. box bed slide valve. 
One 10”x16” R. H. slide valve. 
One 10”x16” L. H. rock valve. 

A. F. BARTLETT & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 





ENGINES AND GENERATORS 
DIRECT CONNECTED. 

We own and offer for sale for immediate delivery the fol- 
lowing electric light units which are practically as good as 
new: 

1—33 K. W. 115 volt D & C direct connected to 10x10 
Ames a engine. 

2 > K. W. 125 volt Crocker-Wheeler direct connected to 
14x14 ‘Alfree automatic engines. 

1—100 K. W 125 volt C & C direct connected to Ames 
automatic engine. 

2—150 K. W. Western Electric direct connected to Erie 
Ball engines. 
1—275 K. W. 125 volt Westinghouse direct connected to 
18x30x16 Westinghouse vertical cross compound engine. 
PFANNMUELLER ENGINEERING CO., 
3701-3-5-7 S. Ashland Av., 
Chicago. 


CORLISS ENGINES FOR SALE. 
12”x36” Allis Corliss, in fine condition; low price for 
prompt sale. Also 16x36, 18x42, 22x42, 24x48 Corliss. 
HUGH W. DYAR, 204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE-ONE BATTERY 4 BOILERS 
48 in. diameter, 20 ft. long, ten 6-in. flues. One battery 2 
boilers, 48 in. diameter, £ 20 ft. long, ten 6-in. flues; engine 
24x30. GAREY, CASAMER CO., “ieheee, Mich. 











WE OFFER FOR THE 


Commonwealth Edison Co. 

One 125 K. W., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 301l-ampere, 240-volt, 
257 R. P. M. Western~ Electric generator and direct con- 
nected 16x16 slide valve Skinner center crank automatic 
engine complete, with 7% K. W. exciter. First class condi- 
tion; only one year old; reasonable price. 

POW ER EQUIPMENT CO., Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 





FOR SALE 
1—60 H. P. Hart Bros. center crank engine. Good as new. 
at en tubular boiler with 40 ft. stack. In good con- 
tion. 
— tubular boiler with 36 ft. stack. In good con- 
tion 
If any saw mills ~~ interested will exchange for es 
Address J. A. VIQUESNEY, Pennsboro, W. Va 





GAS ENGINE FOR SALE 
One 35-horsepower three-cylinder vertical Fairbanks-Morse 
gas engine, complete, with two ignitor magnetos, three extra 
ignitors, complete automatic oiling system with filter, all in 
best running condition. SIGHT FEED OIL PUMP CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ONE 12X20 JOHN T. NOY AUTOMATIC 
Engine, in good condition, at a low pecs if taken at once. 
One drive wheel, 70” diameter, 18” fac 

JAMESTOWN MANTEL CO, Falconer, N. Y. 








| firSale-Secondtland Machinery | 


FOR SALE—-THE COMPLETE PLANT 





Of the Danaher Hardwood Lumber Co., Dollarville, Mich., 
consisting of double band and band resaw, planing mill, shin- 
gle mill; also all power equipment for operating plant and 
all buildings, tramways, ete., used in connection therewith 
as follows : 
Power Equipment. 
24”x30” R. H. Stearns girder frame engine. 
18”x24” Atlas automatic engine. 
8”x10” girder frame engine. 
60”x16’ tubular boilers in one battery, each 54 4” flues, 
complete with all fixtures and stack, fine condition. 
54”x16’ tubular boilers, 36 4” tubes complete. 
60”x36”"x24” locomotive portable fire box boiler. 
60”x10%4’ vertical boiler. 
No. 6% Deane single cylinder pump, 3” suc., 214” dis. 
8”x4”x10” Worthington duplex pump. 
12”x6”"x12” Blake duplex pump. 
125 V., 12 K. W. Northern generator, complete with 
switchboard. 
Saw Mill. 


Log jacker with about 250 feet of chain. 

Kelley log kickers. 

Two-arm Kline log stops and loaders. 

Hill steam niggers. 

eee _ H. three-block carriage, 42” opening, with 
railer. 

Clark L. H. three-block carriage, 40” opening. 

9”x48’8” steam feed. 

9”x36’ steam feed. 

sa R. H. Filer & Stowell “Cunningham Star” band 


9’xi1 wn L. H. Allis band mill. 

7’ Mershon band resaw. 

48” Stearns R. H. edger. 

48” Stearns L. H. edger. 

12’ to 18’ automatic trimmer. 

Steam drag saw. 

Allis jump saw. 

16’ slasher. 

Tram cars. 

22”x100’ refuse burner. 

Blacksmith shop, complete with all necessary tools. 

A large amount of 12 and 16-pound rail. 

Also live rolls, lumber transfers, saws etc., and complete 

filing room outfit. 

Planing Mill. 

No. 214 S. A. Woods 8” matcher. 

Fay & Egan iron frame power feed rip ° 

No. 19 Goodell & Waters 28”x10” double surfacer and 

matcher. 

44” S. A. Woods circular resaw. 

8S. A. Woods 15”x6” double surfacer and matcher. 

48” blower. 

30” Williamsport automatic knife grinder. 
Shingle Mill. 

50’ Perkins log haul-up with 100’ of chain. 

Wood frame drag saw. 

Knee feed bolter. 

Single block Perkins hand feed shingle machine. 

Double knot saws. 

Perkins hand circular saw sharpener. 


WICKES BROTHERS, Saginaw, Mich. 
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THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 


Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everyone interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once tc 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


BOILERS, ENGINES,WOOD WORKING. 
MACHINERY. 


Exceptional bargains in high grade machinery. The lar- 
gest and most varied assortment in the world. 

Every engine, boiler and machine is thoroughly overhauled, 
tested and “guaranteed before leaving our shops. Read the 
following list carefully. It will save you money. 

Corliss, Automatic and Slide Valve Engines. 
56 Buckeye Automatic Engine. 
8x36 R. H. Wetherell Corliss Engine, Girder Frame. 
1—16x42 Right Hand Allis Corliss Engine, Girder Frame. 
38—Pair 24x48 Wheelock Engines, Rope Drive. 
3—Pair 36x60 Wheelock Engines, Rope Drive. 
1—16x15 New York Safety Automatic C. C. Engine. 
1—16x16 Armington & Simes Automatic C. C. Engine. 
1—12x29 Atlas Automatic L. H. Engine. 
1—16x16 Erie Ball Automatic C. C. Engine. 
1—15x15 Phoenix Automatic C. C. Engine. 
1—18x24 Atlas Automatic Side Crank Engine. 
1—16x18 Atlas Automatic C. C. Engine. 
1—18x30 Brownell Box Bed Slide Valve Right Hand Engine. 
1— 16x22 H. 8. & G. R. H. Slide Valve Vertical Engine. 

New Vertical Engines. 






5—8lex5 Mansfield Vertical Engines. 
7T—5 x5 Mansfield Vertical Engines. 
6—7T x7 Mansfield Vertical Engines. 
8—7T x8 Mansfield Vertical Engines. 
3—S8 x8% Mansfield Vertical Engines. 


Boilers. 
10—78x20 Horizontal Tubular Boilers, 115 lbs. pres. 
10—72x20 Horizontal Tubular Boilers, 110 Ibs. pres. 
4—66x16 Horizontal Tubular Boilers, 95 Ibs. pres. 
5—60x18 Horizontal Tubular Boilers, 95 Ibs. pres. 

2— 70 H. P. Economic Fire Box Boilers, 95 Ibs. pres. 
2—100 H. P. Fire Box Boilers on skids, 95 tbs. pres. 

Pumps. 

1—20x13x12 Wheeler & Tappan Duplex Pump. 
1—20x13x12 Cameron Single Acting Pump. 
1—14x 7x10 Deane. Duplex Pump. 
2—10x 7x10 Worthington Duplex Pumps. 

Miscellaneous. e 

1—44” McDonough Band Resaw with 1—3%4” saw. 
1—30” Single Drum Berlin Sander. 

Locomotives and Cranes. 

4—9x16 Baldwin 36” gauge Locomotives. 
2—5-ton Brown Locomotive Cranes. 

Just Received in Stock. 
23—1000 gal. Steel Tanks, 60”x 7’ 
20—1500 gal. Steel Tanks, 66”x 8’. 
3000 gal. Steel Tanks, 54”x24’, 

6—3600 gal. Steel Tanks, 60"x24’. 
5—4000 gal. Steel Tanks, 62”x24’. 

Steel Storage Tanks. 

Capacity, 4,500 to 6,500 gallons. These tanks were used 
only a short time in railroad service. Very heavy construc- 
tion—,” steel with 5-16” heads; domes in proportion to 
size of tank, and fitted with 15” screwed manhole. We 
will give them rigid inspection and paint before shipment. 
Prompt shipment can be made from points South, East and 
West 





Structural Steel and Iron. 

The largest and most complete line of Structural Steel 
and Iron in the world, consisting of I beams, channels, 
angles, T’s, columns, truss rods, joint anchors, girders, sill 
plates, sidewalk lights, coal hole covers, new and relaying 
rails, bridge work etc. We cut to any size, punch, rivet 
and fabricate as far as practical, and deliver all ready to 
assemble, at a saving to you of 30 to 60 percent. Send us 
a plan of the work you have in view and let us make you 
an estimate. 

A partial list of merchandise that you may be interested 
in: Building Material, Greenhouse Sash, Doors, Roofing, 
Corrugated and Metal Siding, Structural Iron, Soil Pipe 
and Fittings, Plumbing Supplies, complete Toilet and Heat- 
ing Equipment for Factories and Public Buildings, Valves, 
Hydrants, Gasoline Engines, Steam Engines, Steel and Wire 
Cable and Rope, Wire Fencing, 200,00u feet Standard Pipe, 
can be cut to any length, 5,u00 rolls of Rubber and 
Leather Belting, 50,000 feet Ffose, Furniture, Rugs, Carpets, 
Lino.eum, Desk and Office Fixtures. Thousands of other 
articles that are fully illustrated and described in our new 
500-page Catalog No. 79. A wonderful book of facts and 
information of the utmost value to purchasing agents in 
all lines of business. Send for one today. It will cost 
you nothing. We can save you 30 to 6U percent. 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Thirty-fifth and Iron Sts., Chicago. 





REBUILT WOOD WORKING MACHINES 
One Powers National No. 1 14x4%” flooring machine. 
One P. D. & T. 10x5 flooring machine. 
One Powers Champion 24x6” four roll planer and matcher. 
One 8S. A. Woods 24x5” six roll planer and matcher. 
One Schenck 24x4” six roll three-side matcher. 
One Powers 26x12” double surfacer. 
One Goodell & Waters 24x6” double surfacer. 
One Gleason 26x8” endless bed single surfacer. 
One Colloday 2Ux8” single surfacer. 
One 44” Atlantic Works combination band resaw. 
One 48” Clement band resaw. 
One 48” H. b. Smith Circular resaw. 
One 42” Graham circular resaw. 
One 30” Schenck circular resaw. 
Three Powers No. 2 self feed rip saws. 
One American Ne. 2 self feed rip saw. 
One 60” Invincible triple drum sander. 
One No. 1 Pioneer moulding sander. 
One color box board printing machine. 
One Williamsport Mch. Co.'s No. 3 power mortiser. 
One Greenlee hollow chisel mortiser. 
One each Austin & Eddy and Norris pulley mortisers. 
One each 10”, 9”, 8”, 7”, 5” and 4” four-side moulders. 
One each 8”, 12”; 16”, 20”, 24” and 30” hand jointers. 
One each Atlantic Works and Colloday 30” band saws. 
One sash jointing and sand papering machine. 
One Power’s double spindle shaper. 
Write for bookiet listing our complete stock. 
FRANK TOOMEY, INC., 127-131 North Third St., 
Philadelphia, Va. 





SAW MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
Band Mill, Smith, Myers & Schnier, R. H., seven foot. 
Carriage, 44”, R. H. Stearns, 3 block, with trailer. 
Carriage, 40”, R. H. Stearns, three head blocks. 
Circular mill, No. 1 R. H. Stearns, with 40” carriage. 
Edger, Arthur, 54”, 5 saw, right hand. 

Edger, Wilkin, 52”, 4 saw, right hand. 

Edger, Stearns, 40”, 7 saw, right hand. 

Edger, U. 8S. Machine Co., 26”, 2 saw, left hand. 

Lath Bolter, iron frame, new, Williamsport Machine Co, 

Lath Mill and Bolter, new, wooden frame, Standard. 

Saw Sharpener, L. H. Baldwin, T. & Bolton, band saw. 

Saw Sharpener, circular, 72”, Baldwin, Tuthill & Bolton. 
JAS. H. LINK MACHINERY CO., 

Williamsport, Pa. 








FOR SALE—WE WILL EXCHANGE 
Many thousand dollars’ worth of information for $20. See 
“History of the T-umber Le pablt. of America.” Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish 
Chicago. 


ers, 315 Dearborn St,, 
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